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PREFACE. 



J^OTWITHSTA}^DIKG the viuUipUcity of 
School'Books now in u$e^ it has been often suggested, that 
a Selection^ calculated particularly for Dialogue and 
Declamation^ woidd be of extensive utility in our semi- 
naries. •■ 

The art of Oratory needs no encomium. To cvhivate 
its rudiiHents^ and diffuse its spirit among the Youth of 
Americu^ is the design of this Book* 

Of the many pieces which this volume contains^ three 
fmly are to, be found in any publication of the kind » A 
large proportion is entirely original. To those^ who have 
assisted him in this part, the author returns his warmest 
acknowledgments. 

The Columbian Orator is designed for a Second 
Part to the American Preceptor ; for this reason^ no 
pieces are inserted from that book. ,/' 

As no advarUage could arise from a methodical ar^ 
rangementy the Author has preferred variety to system. 
In his choice df materials, it has been his object to select 
svLch as shonld inspire the pupil with the ardour of elo- 
quence, and the love of virixM^. He has spared no pains 
to render the Work, in every respect, worthy of the gen- 
erous patronage, which a liberal public have bestoued on 
his£orm^r publications. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



General Directions for Speaking ; extracted from 

VARIOUS ACTHORS. . 



OF PRONUNCIATION IN GENERAL. 

THE best judges among the ancients have repre- 
sented Pronunciation, which they likewise called 
Action, as the principal part of an orator^s province ; 
from whelice he is chiefly to expect success in the art 
of persuasion. When Cicero, in the person of Crassus, 
has largely and elegantly discoursed upon all the other 
parts of oratory, coming at last to speaK of this, he says, 
'' All the former have their effect as they are pronoun- 
ced. It is the action alone which governs in speaking; 
without which the best orator is of no value ; and is 
often defeated by one, in other respects, much his inr 
lerior." And he lets us know, that Demosthenes was 
of the same opinion; who, when he was asked what 
was the principal thing in oratory, replied, Action ; 
aad being asked again a second and a third time, what 
was next considerable, he still made the same answer. 

And, 
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self one of the greateist orators of that, age; knew all 
the arts of address, and avenues to the passions; and con- 
sequently was better prepared to guard againiit tfaein. 

But- neither his skill, nor resolution ot naind, wa6 of 
sufficient force against the power of oratory ; biit the 
conquerer of the world became a conquest to the charn>s 
of Cicero's eloquence 5 so that, contrary to bis inten- 
tion, he pardoned Ligarius, Now that oration is still 
extant, and appears exceedingly well calculated to 
touch the soft and tender passions and springs of the 
soul ; but we believe it can scrarcely be discernible to 
-any, in reading it, how it fehould hav-e had so surprising 
an effect ; which must therefore have been chiefly ow- 
' ingto the wbnderftil address of the speaker. 

The more natural the pronunciation is, the more 
moving it will be ; since the perfection of art consists 
in its nearest resemblance to nature. And therefore* 
it is not without good reason, that the ancients make 
it one qualificatioiLOf an orator, that he be a good man ; 
because ^ person ofthis diaracter will make the cause 
he espouses his own; and the more sensibly he is 
touched with it himself, the more natural will be his . 
action ; and, of course, the more easily .will he affect 
others. Cicero says, "It is certain that truth (by 
which he means nature) in every thing •excels imita- 
tion ; but if that were sufficient of itself in action, we 
should have no occasion for art." ^^ 

In his opinion therefore (and who was ever a better 
judge?) art, in this case, as well as in many others, if 
well managed, will assist and improve nature. But this^ 
is not all; for sometimes we find the force of it so great 
and powerful, that, where it is wholly counterfeit, it 
will for the time work the same effect as if it were 
founded in truth. This is well known to those who 
have been conversant with the representations of the 
theatre. In tragedies, though we are sensible that ev- 
ery thing we see and hear is counterfeit ; yet stich is 
the power of action, that we are oftentimes affected by 
it in the same manner as if it were all reality. 

Anger 
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Aager and reseiitment at the appearance of cruelty, 
concern and solicitude for distressed virtue, rise in our 
breasts ; and tears are extorted from us for oppressed 
i/inocence ; though at the same time, perhaps, we ^re 
ready to laugh at ourselves for being thus decoyed. If 
art then has so great an influence upon us, when sup- 
ported by fancy and imagination only, how po^r^rful 
must be the effect of a just and lively representation of 
what we know -to be true. 

How agreeable it is, both to nature, and reason, that a 
warmth of expression apd vehemency of motion should 
rise in proportion to the importance of the subject, and 
concern of the speaker, will further appear by looking 
back a little into the more early and simple ages of the 
world. For the higher we go, the ihore we shall find 
of both. The Romans had a ven^ great talent this 
way, and the Greeks a greater. The eastern nations 
excelled in it, and particularly the Hebrews. 

Nothbg can equal the strength and vivacity of the 
hgures they ^nployed in their discourse, and the very ^ 
actions they used, to-express their sentiments; such as 
putting ashes on their beads, and tearing their garments, 
and covering themselves with sackcloth under any deep 
distress and soiTOW of mind. And hence, no doubt, 
a^ose^those surprising effects of eloquence, which we 
never experience now. 

And what is said here, with respect to the action of 
the eastern nations, was in a good measure customary 
among the Greeks and Romans; if not entirely of the 
same Kind, yet perhaps as vehement and expressive. 

They did not think language of itself sufficient to ex- 
press- the height of their passions, unless enforced by 
uncamoK»n motions and gestures. Thus, when Achil- 
les had driven the Trojans into their city with the 
greatest precipitation and terror, and only Hector ven- 
tured to tarry without the gates to engage him, Homer 
represents both king Priam and his queen under the 
highest ccHistemation for the danger of their son. And 
herefore, in order to prevail with him to come into the 

city 
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eity agd not fight with Achilles, they not oaly entreat 
him from the walls in the most tender and moving lan- 
guage imaginable; but they tear off their grey Jocks 
with their liands, and adjure him to comply with their 
request. \ ' 

The poet knew very well, that no words of them- 
selves could represent those agonies of mind he endeav- 
oured to convey, unless heightened by the idea of such 
actions as were expressive of the deepest sorrow. In 
one of Cicero's orations, he does not stick to argue in this 
manner with his adversary, "Would you talk thus 
(says he) if you were serious ? Would you, who are 
wont to display your eloquence so warmly in the danger 
of others, act so coldly in your own? Where is that 
concern, that ardour which used to extort pity even 
from children ? Here is no emotion either of mind or 
body ; neither the forehead struck, nor the thigh 5 
nor so much as a stamp of the foot. Therefore, you 
have been so far from inflaming our minds, that you 
have scarcely kept us awake." 

The ancients had persons, whose proper business it 
was to teach them how to regulate and ..manage their 
voice ; and others, who instructed them in the whole 
art of pronunciation, both as to their voice and gestures. 
These latter were generally taken from the theatre, 
being soipe eminent experienced actors. But though 
they made use of actors to instruct their youth in form- 
ing their speech and gestures ; yet the actipn. of an or* 
ator was very different from that of the threatre. 

Cicepo very plainly represents this distinction, in the 
words of Crassus; when speaking of orators, he say s, 
*' The motions of the body ought to be suited to the 
expressions not in a theatrical way, mimicking the 
words by particular gesticulations ; but in a manner 
expressive of the general sense ; with a sedate and manly 
inflection of the sides ; not taken from the' stage a,nd 
actors, but from the exercise of arms and the palestra.'' 
And Quintilian says to the same purpose, "Every 
gesture and motion of the comedians is not to be imi- 
tated 
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tated, nor to the same degree. They thougbt the 
action of the theatre too light and extravaffant for the 
imitation of an orator; and therefore, tnougb they 
employed actors to inform young persons in the first 
rudiments, yet they were afterwaras sent to schools, de*. 
signed on ^rpose to teach them a decent and graceful 
management of their bodies. 

Being thus far prepared, they were afterwards sent 
to the schools of the rhetoricians. And here, as their 
business was to cultivate their style, and gain the whole 
art of eloquence, so particularly to acquire a just and 
accmate pronunciation by those exercises, in which for 
that end they were constantly employed. Nor, after 
all this pains and industry, did 4ney yet think them- 
selves sufficiently qualified to take upon them the char- 
acter of orators*' But it was their constant custom to 
get together some of their friends and acquaintance, 
who were proper judges of such performances, and 
declaim before them in private. 

The business of these persons- was to make observa- 
tions both on their latiguage and pronunciation. And 
they were allowed the greatest freedom to take notice 
of any thing thought to be amiss, either as to inaccuracy 
' o{ method, impropriety of style, or indecency of their 
voice or actions. This gave them an opportunity to 
correct any such defects at first, before they became 
habitual. What effects might not justly be expected 
fi-om such "an institution? Persons trained up in this 
manner, with all those advantages, joined to a good 
natural genius, could not fail of maxing very complete 
oratQTs. Though even after they came to appear in 
public, they did not lay aside the custom of declaiming. 
The influence of sounds, either to raise or allay our 
passions, is evident from music. And certainly the 
harmony of a fine discourse, well and gracefully pro- 
nounced, is as capable of moving us, if not in a way 
so violent and ecstatic, yet not less powerful, and more 
agreeable to our rational faculties. As persons are dif- 
ferently aftected when they speak, so they naturally 

B aher 
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alter the tone of their voice^ though they do not atteml 
to it. It rises, sinks, and lias various inflections given 
it, aecording to the present state and disposition of the 
mind. When the mind is calm and se<fete, the voice is 
moderate and even ; when the former is dejected with 
sorrow, the latt^ is languid ; and when that is inflanited 
by passion^ this is elevated. 

It is the orator's business, therefore, to follow nature, 
and to endeavour, that the tone of his voice appear natural 
and unaffected. And for this end, he must take care to 
suit it to the nature of the subject 5 but still so as to be 
always grave and decent. Some persons continue a 
discourse in such a low and drawling manner, that they 
can scarcely be heard.by their audience. Others again 
hurry on in so loud and boisterous a manner, as if they 
imagined their hearers were deaf. But all the music 
and harmony of voice lies between these extremes. 

Perhaps nothing is o^more importance to a speaker, 
than a proper attention to accent, emf)hasis, and ca- 
dence. Every word in oiff language, of more than one 
syllable, has, at least, one accented syllable. This sylla- 
ble ought to be r^htly known, and the word should be 
pronounced by the speaker in the same manner as he 
would pronounce it in ordinary conversation. By em- 
phasis, we distinguish those words in a sentence which 
* we esteem the most important, by laying a greater 
stress of voice upon them than we do upon the' others. 
And it is surprising to observe how the sense of a 
phrase may be altered by varying the emphasis. The 
loUowing example will serve as an illustration. 

This short question, " Will you ride to town^ to- 
jday?" may be understood in four diflferent waysj and, 
consequently, may receive four different answers, ac- " 
COTding to the placing of the emphasis. 

If it be ptonounced thus ; . Will you ride to town 
td-day ? the adswer may properly be. No ; I shall send 
my son. If thus; Will you ride to town to-day 
A^wer, No; I intend to walk. Will you ride to 
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f-ovm tO'ddLy ^ No; I shall ride into the country. Vv'ill 
you ride to .town to-day ? No; but I shall to-morrow. 
TMa shows how necessary it is that a speaker should 
inow how to place his emphasis. And the only rule 
for this is, that he study to attain a just conception of 
thg force and spirit of the sentiments which he delivers. 
There is as great a difference betiifcen one who lays 
his emphasis properly, and one whopwys no regard to 
it, or places it wrong, as there is between one who 
plays on an instrument with a masterly band, and the 
most bungling performer. 

Cadence is the reverse of emphasis. It is a depres- 
sion or lowering of the voice ; and commonly falls up* 
on the last syllable in a sentence. It is varied, how- 
ever, according to the sense. When a question i$ 
asked, it seldom falls upon the last word ; and many 
sentences require no cadence at all. 

Every person who speaks in public, should endcJavour, 
if he can, to fill the place where speaks* But still 
he nought to ' be carefol not to exceed the natural key 
of his voice. If he does, it will neither be soft nor 
agreeable ; but either harsh and rough, or too shrill and 
squeaking. Besides, ho will not be able to give every 
syllable its full and distinct sound ; which will render 
what he say^ obscure, and difficult^ to be understood. 
He should therefore take care to keep his voice within 
reach, so as to have it under management, that he may 
raise or sinkit, or give it any inflection he thinks prop- 
er; which it will not be in his power to do, if he put a 
force upon it, and strain it, beyond its natural tone. 

The like caution is to be used against the contrary 
extreme, that the voice be not suffered to sink too low. 
This ^ill give the speaker paiiMn raising it again to itsr 
proper pilcli, and be no less offensive to the hearers. 
The medium between these two is a moderate and even 
voice. But this is not the . same in all; that which is 
moderate in one would be high in another. Every 

ferson therefore must regulate it by the natural key of 
13 own voice* A calm and sedate voice is generally 

best ; 
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best; as a moderate sound is most pleasing to the ear, 
if it be clear and distinct. But tnis equality of the 
yoice must also be accompanied with a variety : other- 
wise there can be no harmony ; since all harmony con- 
sists in variety- 
Nothing is less pleasing than al discourse pronounced 
throughout in ont continued tone of the voice, with- 
>out any alteration. The ^equality, therefore, we are 
here speaking of, admits, a variety of i^ections and 
changes withm the same pitch. And when that is 
altered, the gradations, whether higher or lower, should 
be so gentle aiid regular as to perserve a due propor- 
tion of the parts, and harmony of the whole, which 
cannot be done, when the voice is' suddenly varied with 
loo great a distinction. And therefore it should move 
jrom one key to another, so as rather to glide like a 
gentle stream, than pour dpwn like a rapid torrent, as an 
ingenious writer has well expressed it. 
' But an affected variety, ill placed, is as disagreeable 
to a judicious audience, as the want of it, wnere the 
subject i*equires it. We may fiad some persons, in pro- 
nouncing a grave and plain discourse, affect as many 
different tones, and variations of their voice, as if they 
were acting a comedy ; which is doubtless a very great 
impropriety. But the orator's province is not barely 
to apply to the mind, but likewise to the passions ; 
which require a great variety of the voice, high or 
low, vehement or languid, according to the nature of 
the passions he designs to affect. So that for an orator 
always to use the same tone or degree of his voice, and 
expect to answer all his views hy it, would be much the 
same thing as if a physician should propose to cure all 
distempers by one medicine. And, as a perfect monoto- 
ny is always unpleasant, so it can never be necessary in 
any discourse. 

That some sentences ought to be pronounced faster 
than others is very manifest. Gay and sprightly ideas 
should not only be expressed louder, but also quicker 
than such as are melancholy. And wh^n we press an 

opponent. 
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opponent, the voice sbould be brisk. But to huny on 
in a precipitate manner without pausing, till stopped for 
want of breath, is certainly a very great fault. This 
destroys not only the necessary distinction between sen- 
tence and sentence, but likewige between the several 
words of the same sentence ; by which mean, all the 
grace of spebkin^ is lost, and in a great measure, tbe 
advantage of hearing. 

Young p^ons are very liable to this, especially at 
first setting out. And it often arises from diffidence* 
They are jealous of their performances, and the suc- 
cess they may have in speaking, which gives them a 
pain till it is over ; and this puts thein into a Slurry of 
mind, which incapacitates them from governing their 
voice, and keeping it under that due regulation whicb 
perhaps they proposed to themselves befoie they began 
to speak. 

And as a precipitant and hasty pronunciation is cul- 
pable, so likewise on the other hand, it is a fault to 
speak too slow. This seems to argue a heaviness in 
the speaker, And as he appears cool himself, he can 
never expect to warm his hearers, and excite their af- 
fections. When not only* every word, but every sylla- 
ble is drawn out to too great a length, the ideas do 
not come fast enough to beep up the attention without 
much tmeasiness. Now, to avoid either of the two 
extremes last mentioned, the voice ought to be sedate 
and distinct. And in order to render it distinct, it is- 
necessary not only that each word and syllable should 
have its just and full sound, both as to time and accent, 
but likewise that every sentence, and part of a sentence, 
should be separated by its proper pause. 

This is more* easy to be done in reading, from the 
assistance of the points 5 but it is no less to be attended 
to in speaking, if we would pronounce in a distinct 
and graceful manner. For every one should speak in 
the same manner as he ought to read, if he could ar- 
rive at that exactness. Now the common rule given in 
pausing is ^t we stop our voice at a comma till we 

B 2 can 
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can tell one, at a semicolon two, at a colon three, and 
at a full period four. And as these points are either 
accommodated to the several parts of the same sentence, 
as the first three ; or different sentences, as ' the last ; 
this' occasions the different length of the pause, by 
which either the dependence of what precedes upon 
that which follows, or its distinction from it is repi'e- 
sented. 

It is not in our power to give ourselves what qual- 
ities of the voice we please; but only to make the 
best use we can of what nature has bestowed upon us. 
However, several defects of the voice are capable of 
being helped by care and proper means; as, on the 
other hand, the best voice may be greatly hurt by ill 
management and indiscretion. Temperance is a great 
preservative of the voice, and all excess is highly prej- 
udicial to it* The voice must necessarily stmer, if the 
organs of speech have not their proper tone. A strong 
voice is very serviceable to an orator, because, if he 
want some other advantages, he ia, howeverj capable to 
mak^ himself heard. And if at any time he h forced 
o strain it, he is in less danger of its failing him before 
ne has finished his discourse/ 

But he who has a weak voice, should be very care- 
jfiil not to strain it, especially at first. He ought to . be- 
gin slow, and rise gradually to such a pitch as the key 
of his voice will well carry him, without being obli- 
ged to sink again afterwards. Frequent inflections of 
the voice will likewise be some assistance to him. But 
especially he should take care to speak deliberately, 
and ease his voice, by allowing due time for respira- 
tion at all the proper pauses. It is an extreme much 
less inconvenient for such a pers6n rather to speak too 
slow than too fast. But this defect of a weak voice is 
sometimes capable of being helped by the use of proper 
methods; as is evident from the . instance of Demos- 
thenes, before mentioned. 

SoDfte persons, either from want of due care in their 
education at first, or from inadverleHcy and negligence 

afterwards, 
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afterwards, run into a very irregular and confused man^ 
ner of expressing their words ; either by misplacing the 
accent, confounaing the sound of the letters, or hud- . 
dJing the syllables one upon another, so as to render 
what they say often unintelligible* Indeed, sometimes 
this arises from a natural defect, as in the case of De- 
mosthenes ; who found a method to rectify that, as 
well as the weakness of his voice. But in faults of 
this kind, which proceed from habit, doubtless the most 
likely way to amend them is to speak deliberately. 



OF GESTURE. 

By this is meant, a suitable conformity of the mo- 
lions of the countenance, and several parts of the body 
in speaking, to the subjecynatter of the discourse, ft 
is not agi:eed among the learned, whether voice or ges- 
ture has the greater influence upon us. But as the 
latter affects us by the eye as the fprmer does by the 
ear, gesture in the nature of it seems to have this advan-r 
tage, that it conveys the impression more speedily to 
the mind ; for the sight is the quickest of all our senses. 
Noi; is its influence less upon our passions ; nay, in 
some instances, itappears to act more powerfully. A 
cast of the eye will express desire in as moving a man- 
ner as the softest language ; and a different motion of 
it, resentment. 

To wring the hands, tear the hair, or strike the 
breast, are all strong indications of sorrow. And he, 
who claps his hand to his sword, throws us into a 
greater panic than one who only threatens to kill us. — 
Nor is it in- some respects less various and extensive 
language. Cicero tells us, he often diverted himself 
by trying this with Roscius the comedian ; who could 
express a sentence as many ways by his gestures, as he 
himself could by words. And some dramas, called pan- 
tomimes^ have been carried on wholly by mutes, who 

have 
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liavc performed ever;^ part by gestures only, without 
words, in a way very intelligible. 

But with respect to oratory, gesture may very prop- 
erly be called the second part of pronunciation ; in 
which, as the voice should be suited to the impressions 
it receives from the mind, so the several motions of the 
body ought to be accommodated to the various tones 
and inflections of the voice. When the voice is even 
and moderate, little gesture is required ; and nothing 
is more unnatural than violent motion, in discoursing 
upon ordinary and familiar subjects. The motions of 
the body should rise therefore in proportion to the vehe 
mence and energy of the expression, as the natural and 
genuine effect of it. 

But as gesture is very different and various as to the 
manner of it, %vhich depends upon the decent conduct 
of several parts of the body, it will not be amiss to con- 
sider more particularly the Qgoper management of each 
of those parts. Now all gesture is either natural, or 
from imitation. By natural gesture, we mean such ac- 
tions and motions of the body, as naturally accompany 
out words, as these do the impressions of our mind. 
And these either respect the whole body, or some par- 
ticular part of it. 

The speaker should not long continue standing in the 
same position, like a statue, but be constantly changing, 
though the motion be very moderate. There ought to 
be no appesiffeince of stiffness, but a certain ease and 
pliableness, naturally suiting itself to every expression ; 
by which means, when a greats degree of motion is ne- 
cessary, it will appear less sudden and vehement : for as 
the raising, sinking, and various inflections of the voice 
must be gradual, 39 likewise should the motions of the 
body. It is^only on some particular occasions th^t a 
hasty vehemence and impetuosity is proper in either 
<^ase. 

As to the several parts of the body, the head is the most 
considerable. To lift it up too high has .the air of arro- 
gance and pride ; to stretch it out too for, or throw it 

back, 
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back^ looks clownish and unmannerly ; to hang it down- 
wards on the breast, shows an unmanly bashfulness and 
want of spirit t and to sufier it to lean on either shoul- 
der, argues both sloth and indolence. Wherefore, in 
calm and sedate discom'ses, it ought to keep its natural 
state, and upright posture. However, it should not be 
long without motion, nor yet always moving; but 
gently turn sometimes on one side, and sometimes on 
the other, as occasion requires, that the voice may be 
heard by all who are present ; and then return again 
to its natural position. It should always accompany 
the other actions of the body, and turn on the same side 
with them ; except when aversion to any thing is ex- 
pressed ; which is done by stretching out the right hand, 
and turning the head to the left. 

But it is the countenance, that chiefly represents both 
the passions and dispositions of the mmd. By this we 
express love, hatred, joy, sorrow, modesty, and confi- 
dence ; by this we supplicate, threaten, soothe, invite, 
forbid, consent, or refuse ; and all this without speaking. 
Nay, from hence we form a judgment not only of a per- 
son's present temper, but of his capacity and natural dis- 
position. And therefore it is common to stfy, such a 
one hafl a " promising countenance," or that '' he 
promises little by his countenance.'' It is true, this is 
no bertain rule of judging; nor is it in the power of 
any one to alter the natural make of his countenance. 

But the several parts of the face bear^heir part, and 
contribute to the proper and decent motion of the 
whole. In a calm and sedate discourse, all the features 
retain their natural state and situation. In sorrow 
the forehead- and eyebrows lour, and the cheeks hang 
down. But in expressions of joy and cheerfulness, 
the forehead and eyebrows are expanded, the cheeks 
contracted, and the corners of the mouth drawn up- 
wards. Anger and resentment contract the forehead, 
draw the brows together, and thrust out the lips. And 
terror elevates both the brows and forehead. As these 

are 
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are the natural signs of such passigns, the ©rator should' 
endeavour to conform to them. - 

But as the eyes arc most active and significant, it is 
the advice of Cicero that the greatest care should l3e ta- 
ken in their management* And he gives this reason for it. 
" Because other parts of the countenance have but few 
motions ; whereas all the passions of the soul are ex- 
pressed in the eyes, by so many different actions ; which 
cannot possibly be represented by any gestures of the 
body, if the eyes are kept in a fixed posture," Com- 
mon- experience does in a great measure confirm the 
Jruth of this observation. We readily guess at a per- 
son's intention, or how he is affected to us by his eyes. 
And any sudden change or emotion of the mind is pres- 
ently followed by an alteration in the look. 

In speaking, therefore, upon pleasant and delightful 
subjects, the eyes are brisk and cheerful ; as, on the 
tsontrary, they sink and are languid in delivering uny 
thing melancholy and sorrowful. This Is so agrecabte 
to nature, that before a person speaks, we are prepared 
with thie expectation of one or the other from his dif- 
ferent aspect. So likewise in anger, a certaia vehe- 
mence and intenseness appears in the eyes, which, for 
want of proper words to express it by, we endeavour to 
represent by metaphors taken from fire, the most violent 
and rapid element; and say in such cases, the eyes 
sparkle, burn, or are inflamed. In expressions of ha- 
tred or detests^tion, it is natural to alter the looks, either 
by turning the eyes aside, or downwards. 

Indeed, the eyes are sometimes turned downwards 
upon other occasions, as to express mqdesty. And if at 
any time a particular object be addressed, whatever it 
be, the eyes should be turned that way. And there- 
fore Philostfatus very deservedly ridicules a certain 
rhetorician as guilty of solecism in gesture, who upon 
saying, O Jupiter! turned his eyes downw^ards; and 
when he said, O Earth! looked upward. A staring 
look has the appearance of giddiness and want oi' 
' --nght : and to contract the eyes gives suspicion of 

craft 
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craft and design. A fixed look may be occasioned from 
intenseness of thought; but at the same time shows a 
disregard to the audience ; and a too quick and wan- 
dering motion of the eyes denotes levity and wanton- 
ness. A gentle and moderate motion of the eyes is, 
therefore, in common, most suitable ; always dii*ected 
to some of the audience, and gradually turning from 
side to side with an air of respect and modesty, and 
looking ih<|m decently in the face, as in common dis- 
course. Such a behaviour will of course draw an at- 
tention. 

As to the other parts of the body distinct from the 
head, tlie shoulders ought not to be elevated ; for this 
i» not only in itself indecent ; but it likewise contracts 
the neck, and hindere the proper motion of the head. 
Nor, on the other hand, should they be drawn down 
and depressed ; because this occasions a stiffness both 
to the neck and the whole body. Their natural pos- 
ture therefore is best, as being most easy and graceful. 
To shrug the shoulders has an abject, and servile air; 
and frequently to heave them upwards and downwards 
is a very disagreeable sight. A continued motron of the 
arms any way, is by afl means to be avoided. Their 
action should generally be very moderate, and follow 
that of the hands ; unless in very pathetic expressions, 
where it may be proper to give them atmore lively 
spring. 

Now, all bodily motion is either upward or down- 
ward, to the right or left, forward or backward, or 
else circular. The hands are employed by the orator 
in all these except the last. And as they ought to cor^ 
respond with our expressions, so they ought to begin 
and end with them. In admiration, and addresses to 
Heaven, they must be elevated, but never raised above 
the eyes ; and in speaking of things below us, they are 
directed downwards. Siae motion should generally be- 
^in from the left, and terminate gently on the right. 
Ill demonstrating, addressing, and on several other oc- 
casions, they are moved forward ; and in threatening, 

aometimes 
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8(H!ietimes thrown back. Bat when the orator speaks 
of himself, his right hand should be gently laid on 
his breast. 

The left hand should seldom move alone, but ac- 
commodate itself to the motions of the right. In 
motions to the left side, the right hand should not 
be carried beyond the left shoulder. In promises, 
and expressions of compliment, the motion of the 
Hands should be gentle and slow ; but in exhortations 
and applause, more swift. The hands should generally 
be open ; but in expressions of compunction and an- 
ger, they may be cl<^ed. All finical and trifling 
actions of the fingers ought to be avoided ; nor should 
they be stretched out and expanded in a stiff and rigid 
posture, but kept easy and pliable. 

The gestures we have hitherto discoursed of, are 
such as naturally accompany our expressions. And 
we believe those we have mentioned, if duly attended 
to, will be found sufficient to answer all the purposes 
of our modern pronunciation. The other sort of 
gestures above mentioned are such as arise from imita- 
tion ; as where the orator describes some action, or 
personates another speaking. But here great care is 
to be taken not to overact his part by running into 
any ludicrous or theatrical mimicry. It is sufficient 
for him to ^present things of this nature, as may 
best convey the image of them in a lively manner to the 
minds of the hearers ; without any such changes either 
of his actions or voice as are not suitable to his own 
character. 



Some Particular Rules for the Voice and Ges- 
ture. 

WE shall begin with the parts of a discourse, and 
treat of them in their natural order. And here the 
view and the design of the speaker in each of them will 
easily help us to see the proper manner of pronuncia- 

ation* 
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tion. Let us suppose then a person presenting him- 
self before an assembly, in order to make a discourse to 
them. It cannot be decent immediately to begin to 
speak so soqq as ever he* makes his appearance. He 
will first settle himself, compose his countenance, and ' 
take a respectful view of his audience. This prepares 
them for suence and attention. 

Persons commonly* form s«me opinion of a speaker 
from their first view of him, w|ich prejudices them 
either in his favour or otherwi«e, as to what he says 
afterwards. A grave and sedate aspect inclines them 
to think him serious ; tliat he had considered his subject 
and may have something to ofier worth their attention. 
A haughty and forbidding air occasions distaste, as it 
looks uke disrespect. A wandering, giddy countenance 
argues levity. A dejected drooping appearance is apt 
to raise contempt, ♦nlcss wjiere the subject is melan* 
choly. And a cheerful aspect is a proper prelude to 
a pleasant and agreeable argument. 

To speak low at first has the appearance of modcfsty, 
and is best for the voice ; which, by rising gradually, 
will with more ease be cai-ried to any pitch th«t may 
be afterwards necessary, without straining it. How^^ 
f^ver, some variation of the voice is always proper to 
give it harmony. Nay, and sometimes it is not impro- 
per 'for an orator to set out with a considerable de» 
gree of warmth. We have some few instances of this 
in Cicero ; as in his oration for Roscius Amerinus, 
where the heinousness of the charge could not but excite 
his indignation against the accusers. And so likewise^ 
in that against Piso, and the two first against Catiline, 
which begin in the same manner, from the resentment 
he had conceived against their persons and conduct. 

In the narration, the voice ought to be raised to some 
what a higher pitch. Matters of fact should be related 
in a very plain and distinct manner, with a proper stress 
and esiphasis laid upon each circumstance, accompanied 
with a suitable address and motions of the body to engage 
the attentioa of the hearers. For tjiere is a certain 

C gra^ 
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grace in telling' a story, by which those who are masters 
of it seldom fail to recommend themselves in conver- 
sation* 

The proposition, or subject of the discourse should be 
delivered with a very clear and audiWe voice. For if 
this be not plainly hbard, all that follow:^ in proof of it 
cannot be well understood. And for the same reason, 
if it be divided into several parts or branches, they 
should each be expressed very deliberately anddistinct- 
!y. But as the design -^here is only information, there 
can be little room for ffesture. 

The confirmation admits of great variety both of the 
voice and gesture. In reasoning, the voice is quick and 
pungent, and should be enforced with suitable actions. 
And as descriptions likewise have often a place here, in 
painting out the images of things, the orator should so 
endeavour to adapt both hi§ voice^fcmd the motions of 
his body, particularly the turn of his eyes, and actions 
of his hands, as may best help the imagination of his 
hearers. Where he introduces another person speak- | 
ing, or addresses an absent person, it should be with 
some degree of imitation. And iu dialogue, the voice 
should alter with the parts. When he diverts from his 
subject by any digression, his voice should be lively and 
cheerful; since that is rather designed for entertain- 
ment than instruction. 

In confutation, the arguments of the adverse party 
ought first to be repeated in a plain asd distinct raan- 
ner^ that the speaker may not seem to conceal, oip avoid 
the force of them. Unless they appear, trifling and un- 
worthy of a serious answer ; and then a facetious man* 
ner, ooth of expression and gesture, may be the most 
proper way to confute them. For, to attempt to an- 
swerv ui a erave and serious manner, what is in itself 
empty and ludicrous, is apt to create a suspicion of its 
having more in it than it reiallv has. 

But caution should be used not to represent anv ar- 
suilient of weight in a ludicrous irwty, lest by so doing 
tiie speaker should more expose himself tbaa his adver- 
sary. 
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sary. In the conclusion, both the voice and gesture 
should be brisk and sprightly; which may seem jto 
arise from a sense of the speaker's opinion of the good- 
ness of his cause, and that he has offered nothing but 
what is agreeable to reason and truth ; as likewise from 
his assurance that the audience agree with him ih the 
same sentiment. If an enumeration of the principal 
arguments of the discourse be convenient, as it some- 
times is, where they are pretty numerous, or the dis- 
course is. long, they, ought to be expressed in the most ' 
clear and forcible manner. And if there be an address 
to the passions, both the voice and gesture must be 
suited to the nature of them* 

We proceed now" to the considerajion of particular 
expressions. And what we shall offer here, will be in 
relation to the single words, sentences and the passions. 
£ven in those sentences wUch are expressed in the 
most even and sedate manner, there is often one or 
more words which require an emphasis and distinction 
of the voice. Pronouns are often of this kind ; as, this 
is the man. And such are many words th^t denote 
the circumstances and qualities of things. Spcb as 
heighten or magnify the idea of tBe thing to which 
they arejomed, elevate the voice ; as, noblcj admirable^ 
majestic^ greatly^ and the like. On the contrary, those 
wkich lessen the idea, or debase it, depress, the voice, 
or at least protract the tone : of which sort are the 
words, littUj mean^ poorly^ contemptible ^ with many 
others. 

S(Hne tropes, likewise, as metaphors and verbal fig- 
ures, which consist in the repetition of a single word, 
should have a particular emphasis. As ^hen Virgil 
says of the river Araxes, " It disdained a bridge." And 
Nisus of himseTT, in the same poet, "I, / am the man ;" 
where the repeated word is loudest. This distinction 
of words, and giving them their proper emphasis, does 
not dnly render the expression more clear and intelli- 
gible, but very muc^ contribute^o the variation of the 
voice and the preventing of gt monotony. 

In 
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, la sentences, regard should be had to tkeir length, 
and the number of their parts, in order to distinguish 
them by proper pauses. The frame and structure of 
the period ought likewise to be considered, that the 
voice may be so managed as to give it the mo&t musical 
accent. Unless there be some special reason for the 
contrary, it §hould end loQder than it begins. And 
this difference of tone between the end of the fonner 
sentence and the beginning of the next, not only helps 
to distinguish the sense, but adds to the harmony of the 
Voice. 

^^ In an antithesis, or a sentence consisting of opjposite 
parts, one contrary must be louder than the other. 
As, " He is gone, but by a gainful remove, from pain- 
ful lahQur^ to quiet rzst ; from unquiet desire to happy 
contentment ; from sorrow to jay; 2Ln^ fvoxA tfanntory 
time to immortality. In ^ climax or gradation, the 
voice should generally rise with it. Thus, " There is no 
enjoyment of property without igovernmeht ; no govern-^ 
ment without a magistrate ; no magistrate without obe-' 
dience ; no obedience where every one acts as he 
pleases." And so in other gradations of a diflferent 
form ; as, " Since' concord was lost, friendship was 
lost, fidelity was lost, liberty was lost, all was lost." 

That the passions have each of them both a differ- 
ent voice and action, is evident from hence that we 
know in what manner a person is affected, by the tone 
of his voice, though we do not understand the siense of 
what he says, or many times so much as see him ; and 
' we can often make the same judgment, from his cotin- 
tenance and gestures. Love and esteem are expressed 
in a smooth and cheerful tone $ but anger and resent- 
ment, with a rough, harsh, and interrupted voice ; 
for when the spirits are ruffled, the organs are moved 
unequally, Joy raises and dilates the voice, as sor- 
row sinks and contracts it. Cicero takes notice of a 
passage in. an oration of Gracchus, wherein he be\^'ails 
the death of his br^er, who was killed by Scipio, 
which ip his time was thought very moving : " Unhap- 

py 
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py mah (says he,) whither shall I betake myself? 
Where shall I go ? Into the capitol ? that flows with my 
brothers blood. Shall frgo home, and behold my un- 
happy mother all in tears*^nd despair ?" 

Though Gracchus had a very ill design in that speech, 
and his view was to excite the populace against their 
governors, yet (as Cicero tells us) when he came to this 
passage, he expressed himself in such moving accents 
and gestures, that he extorted tears even from his en- 
emies. Fear occasions a tremor and hesitation of the 
voice, and assurance gives it strength and firmness* 
Admiration elevates the voice, and should be expressed 
with pomp and magnificcHce. " O surprising clemency, 
worthy of the highest praise and gi^eatest encomiums, 
and fit to be perpetuated in lasting monuments 1" This 
is Cicero's compliment to Cesar, when he thought it for 
his purpose. And oftentimes this passion is accompa- 
nied with an elevation both of the eyes and hands, ©n 
the contrary, contempt sinks and protracts the voice. 

All exclamations should be violent. When we ad- 
dress inanimate things, the voice should be higher than 
when animated beings ; and appeals to Heaven must be 
made in a loftier tone than those to men. These few 
hints for expressing the principal passions may, if duly 
attended to, suffice to direct our practice in others. 
Though, after all, it is impossible to gain a just and de- 
cent pronunciation of voice and gesture merely from 
rules, without practice and an imitation of ttie best ex- 
amples : which shows the wisdom of the ancients, in 
training up their yOuth to it, by the assistance of mas- . 
ters, to form both their speech and actions. But here, 
as has been before observed, great caution should be 
ased in directing oui* choice of an example. An affect- 
ed imitation of others, in pronunciation or gesture, . es- 
pecially of stage-players, whose pretensions to litera- 
ture are seldom consid^able, and who are generally too 
fond of singvlarity^ ought to be carefully avoided. For 
nothing can appear more disgusting tc^ persons of dis- 
cex'nmejQt thanafiectatian, 
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p^ej^dlce into the desired channel of active and zealous 
compliance. It is indisputably the most potent art with- 
in the compass of human acquirement. An Alexander 
and a Cesar could conquer a world ; but to overcome 
the passions, to subdue the wills, and to command at 
pleasure the inclinations of men, can be effected only by 
the all-powerful charm of Enrapturing eloquence. 

Though it be more than probable, that oratory was 
known and cultivated in some degree in those eastern 
nations, where science first began to dawn upon the 
world ; yet it was not till Greece became civilized and 
formed into distinct governments, that it made its appear- 
ance in its native, peerless majesty. Here we may fix the 
erdi of eloquence ; here was its morn*; here its mericlian 
too; for here it shone with splendor never since surpassed. 

It is a common and a just remark, that eloquence 
can fleurish only in, the soil of liberty. Athens was a 
republic, where the affairs of state were transacted in 
tiie assembly, of the whole people. This afforded to 
eloquence a field too fertile to remain long uncultiva- 
ted by the ingenious Athenians. Orators soon made 
their appes^rance, who did honor to language, to Greece, 
to humanity. 

But though the names of many have^ been trans- 
mitted to us, whose genius and eloquence demand our 
veneration and applause ; yet, like stars when the sun 
appears, they are lost in the superior blaze of the in* 
comparable Demosthenes. His story is well known ; 
and his example affords the greatest encouragement to 
students in eloquence ; as it proves, that, by art, almost 
in defiance of nature, a man may attain such excellence 
ill oratory, as shall stamp his name with the seal of im- 
mortality. Demosthenes and the liberty of Greece to- 
gether expired; and fi'om this period we hear very 
little more of Grecian eloquence. 

Let us now direct our attention to that other gar- 
den of eloquence, the Roman commonwealth. Here, 
as in Greece, a free government opened the list to STzch. 
as wished to dispute the palm in oratory. Numbers 
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advance, andtrontend maniiilly for the prize. But their 
glory is soon to fade 5 for Cicero appears ; Cicero, 
another name for eloquence itself. It is needless to en- 
large on his character as an orator. Suffice it to say, 
that if we ransack the histories of the world to tind a 
rival for fl^emosthenes, Cicero alone can he found ca- 
pable of supporting a claim to that distinguished honor. 

And when did Greecq or Rome present a fairer field 
for eloquence than that which now invites the culture 
of the enlightened citizens of Columbia ? We live in a* 
republic, the orator's natal soil; we enjoy as much 
liberty, as is consistent with the nature of man ; wc 
possess as .a nation all the advantages which climate, 
soil, and situation can bestow ; and nothing but real 
merit is here required as a qualification for the most 
dignified offices of state. Never had eloquence more 
ample scope. - — — — ^ " ' 

And shall we rest satisfied with only admiring, or at 
most with following at an awful distance the most illus- 
trious orators of Greece and Rome ? Shall every other 
usefiil and ornamental art speed swiftly towards perfec- 
tion, while oratory, that most sublime of all arts ; that 
art, which could render one man more dreadful to a 
tyrant, than hostile fleets and armies, is almost forgot- 
ten ? It must not, cannot be. That refinement of taste, 
that laudable ambition to excel in every thing which 
does honor to humanity, which distinguishes the Amer- 
icans, and their free and popular government, are so 
many springs, which, though not instantaneous in their 
operation, cannot fail in time to raise Columbian clo^ 
quence " above all Greek, above all Roman fame." 

With pleasure we desciy the dawning of that bright 
cJay oi eloquence, which we have anticipated. The 
grand council of our nation has already evinced, that 
'\vi this respect, a vin all others, our republic acknow- 
ledges no existing superior. And we trust, that, • as 
our sacred teachers moke it their constant endeavour 

to 
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to imitate the great learning, -the exemplary virtue, the 
exahed piety, and the extensive usefulness of the great 
apostle of the Gentiles, they will not fail to i*esemble 
him in that commanding, that heavenly eloquence which 
made an avaricious, an Unbelieving Felix trjgmble. 

May Coluiubia always affoixl more than o^ Demos- 
theaesj to support the sacred cause of freedom, and to 
thunder terror in the ears of every transatlantic Philip. 
May more than Ciceronean eloquence be ever ready to 
plead for injured innocence, and suffering virtue. — 
Warned by the fate of her predecessors, may she es- 
cape those quicksands of vice, which have ever proved 
the bane of empire. May her glory and her felicity 
increase with each revolving year, till the last trump 
shall announce the catastrophe of nature, and time shaJl 
jmoierg^ in the ocean of eternity. 



EXTRACt TROM PRESIDENT WaSHINGTOn's FIRST SpEECH 

IN Congress, 1789. 
F£iii<owCiTi&BN« OF THE Senate, 

AND OF THE H0U8E OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

AMONG the vicissitudes incident to life, no event 
could have filled me with* greater anxieties than 
that of which the notification was transmitted by your 
€>rder, and received on the 14th day of the present 
month. On the one hand, I was summoned by" my 
country^ whose voice I can never hear but with vene- 
ration and love, from a retreat which I had chosen 
with the fondest predilection, and, in my flattering 
hopes with an immutable decision, as the assylum of 
my declining years- A retreat which was rendered 
every day more necessary as welL.^s more dear to me, 
by the addition of habit to inclination, and of frequent 
interruptions in my health to the gradual waste' com- 
naitted on it by time. 

.On 
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On the other hand, tlie magnitude and difficulty of 
the tiust, to which the voice of my country called me, 
being sufficient to awaken in the wisest and most expe- 
rienced of her citizens, sL distrustful scrutiny into his 
aualifications, could not but overwhelm with despon* 
ence one, who, inheriting inferior endowments from 
nature, and unpractised in the duties of civil adminis- 
tration, ought to be peculiariy conscious of his own de- 
ficiencies. « 

In this conflict of emotions, all I dare aver is, that it 
has been my faithful study to coUpct my duties fi'om a 
just appreciation of every circumstance by which it 
might be afiected. All I dare hope is, that if, in execut- 
ing this task, I have been too much swayed by a grateful 
remembrance of former instances, or by an affectionate 
sensibility to this transcendent proof of the confidence 
of my fellow citizens, and have thence too little con- 
sulted my incapacity as well as disinclination for tlie 
weighty and untried cares before me, my error will be 
palliated by the motives which misled me ; and its con- 
sequences be judged by my country, with some share 
of the partiality in which they originated. 

Such being the impressions under which I have, in 
obedience to the public summons, repaired to the pres- 
ent station, it would be peculiarly improper to omit in 
this first official act, my fervent supplications to that 
Almighty Being, who rules over the * universe, who 
presides in the councils of nations, and whoise provi- 
dential aids can supply every human defect, that his 
benediction may consecrate to the liberties and happi- 
• n6ss of the people of the United States, a government 
instituXed by themselves for these essential purposes ; 
and may enable every instrument employed in its ad- 
ministration, to execute with succfss, the functions al- 
lotted to his chargefir In tendering this homage to the 
great Author of every public and private gc^, I as- 
sure myself that it expresses your sentiments not less 
than my own ; nor those of my fellow-citizens at large, 
less than either^ 

• No 
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No ,people can be bound to acknowledge and adore 
the invisible hand, which conducts the afl&irs of men, 
more than the people of the United States, Every step, 
by which they have advanced to the character of an 
independent nation, seems to have been distinguished 
by some token of providential agency. And in the 
important revolution just accomplished m the system of 
their united' government, the tranquil deliberations and 
voluntary consent of so many aistin# communities, 
from which the event has resulted, cannot be com- 
pared with the means by which most governments have 
been established, without some return of pious gratitude, 
with a humble anticipation of the future blessings which 
the past seem to presage. These reflections, arising 
out of the present crisis, have forced themselves too 
strongly on my mind to be suppressed. You will join 
with me, I trust, in thinking that there are none, under 
the influence of which, the proceedings of a new and 
fi'ee government can more auspiciously commence. 



Speech or Paulus Emilius to the Roman People, as 

HE WAS ABOUT TAKING THE CoMMANP OF THEIR ArmY. 



YOU seem to me, Romans, to have expressed more 
joy when Macedonia fell to my lot, than when 
1 was elected consul, or entered upon that office. 
And to me your joy seemed to be occasioned by the 
hopes you conceived, that I should put an end, worth v 
of the grandeur and reputation of the Roman peo- 
ple, to a war, which, in your opinion, has already 
been of too long continuance. 1 have reason to be- 
lieve, that the same gods, who have occasioned Macedo- 
nia to fall to my lot, will also asi^t me with their pro- 
tection in conducting and terminatmg this war success- 
fully. But of this, I may venture to assure you, that 

T shall 
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I shall do my utmost not to fall short of your expecta- 
tions. 

The senate has wisely regulated every thing neces- 
sary in the expedition I am charged with ; and, as I 
am ordered to set out immediately, 1 shall make no 
delay; and I know that my colleague Caius Licinius, 
out of his great zeal for the public service, will raise 
and march off the troops appointed for me, with as 
much ardour and expedition, as if they were for him- 
self. I shall take care to transmit to you, as well as 
to the senate, an exact account of all that passes ; and 
you may rely upon the certainty and truth of ray letters. 
feut 1 beg of you, as a great favour, that you will not 
give credit to, or lay any weight, out of credulity, upon 
the light reports, which are frequently spread abroad 
withont any author. 

I perceive well, that in this war, more than in any 
other, whatever resolution people may form to obviate 
these rumours, they will not fail to make impression, 
and inspire I know not what discouragement. There 
are those, who in company, and even at table, com- 
mand armies, make dispositions, and prescribe all. the 
operations of the campaign. They know better than 
we^ where we would encamp, and what posts it is ne- 
cessary forus to seize ; at what time, and by what de- 
file we ought to enter Macedonia; where it is 'proper 
to have magazines; from whence, either by sea or 
land, we are to brings provisions; when we are to 
fight the enemy, and when lie still. 

They not otily prescribe what is best to do ; but 
for deviating ever so little from their plans, they make 
it a crime m their consul, and cite him before their 
tribunal. But know, Romans, this, is of very bad ef- 
fect with your generals. All h^ve not the resolution 
and constancy of Fabius, to despise impertinent reports. 
He could choose rather to suffer the people, upon such 
•unhappy rumours, to invade his authority, than to ruin 
affairs in order to preserve their opinion, and an empjj^ 

name. , . 

D 1 am 
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I am far from believing, that generals stand in no 
need of advice ; I think, on the contrary, that who- 
ever would conduct every thing alone, upon his own 
opinion, and without counsel, shows more presumption 
than prudence. But some may ask, How then shall 
we act reasonably? I answer, by not suffering any 
persons to obtrude their advice upon your generals, 
but such as are, in the first place, versed in the art of 
war, and have learned from experience what it is to 
command ; and in the second place, who ^e upon the 
spot ; who know the enemy ; are witnesses in person 
to all that passes ; and sharers with us in all dangers. 

If there be any one, who conceives himself ciapable 
of assisting me with his counsels in the war you have 
cliarged me with^ let him not refuse to do the republic 
that service ; but let him go with me into Macedo- 
nia. Ships, horses, tents, provisions, shall all be pro- 
vided for him at my charge. But if he will not take 
so much trouble, and prefers the tranquility of the 
city to the dangers and fatigues of the field, let him 
not take upon him to hold the helm, and continue idle 
in the port. The city of itself supplies suffidient mat- 
ter of cfiscourse on other subjects ; but as for4hes«, let 
it be silent upon them ; and know, that we shall pay no 
regard to any counsels, but such as shall be given, us in 
the camp itself, 



Exhortation on Tempe rance in P leasure. 

LET me particularly exhort youth to temperance 
in pleasure. Let me admonish them, to beware 
of that rock on which thousands, from race to race, 
continue to split. The love of pleasure, natural to 
man in every period of his life, glows at this age 
•with excessive ardor. Novelty adels fr^sh charms, a^ 
yet, to every gratificatioiv. The wbrH appears to 

sprear^ 
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spread a continual feast; and health, vigor, and high 
spirits, invite them to partake of it without restraint. 
In vain we warn ihem of latent dangers. Religion is 
accused of insuflbrable severity, in prohibiting enjoy- 
ment ; and the old, when they ofler their admonitions, 
arc upbraided with having, forgotten that they once 
were young. 

And yet, my friends, to what do the restraiiits of 
religion, and the counsels of age, with respect to 
pleasure, ajnount ? They may aU be corapriseu in few 
words^ not to hurt yourselves, and not to hurt others, 
by your pursuit of pleasure. Within these bounds, 
pleasure is lawful ; beyond them, it becomes criminal, 
because it is ruinous. Are these restraints any other, 
than what a wise man would choose to impose on 
himself? We call you not to renounce pleasure, but 
to enjoy it in safety. Instead of abridging it, we ex- 
hort you to pursue it on an extensive plan. We pro-. 
i>ose measures for securing its possession, and for pro- 
onging its duration. 

(Sonsult your whole nature. Consider yourselves 
not only as sensitive, but as rational beings; not only*' 
as rational, but social ; not only as social, but immortal. 
Whatever violates your nature, in any of these re- 
spects, cannot afford true pleasure; any more than 
that which undermines an essential fsirt of the vital 
.system can promote health. For the truth of this con- 
clusion, we appeal, not merely to the authority of re- 
ligion, nor to the testimony of the aged, but to your- 
selves and your own -experience. We ask, whether 
you have not found, that in a course of criminal excess, 
your pleasure was more than compensated by succeed- 
ing pain ? Whether, if not from every particular in- 
stance, yet from every hal>*it, at least, of unlawful 
gratification, there did not spring some thorn to wound 
you ; there did not arise some consequence to make 
you repent of it in the issue ? 

'^ How long then, ye simple ones ! will ye love sim- 
plicity ?" How long repeat the same round of perni- 
cious 
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dous folly, and tamely expose yourselves to be caught 
ia the same snare ? If you have any consideration^ or 
any firmness left, avoid temptations, for which you 
have found yourselves unequal, with as much care as 
you would shun pestilential infection. Break off all 
connexions with the loose and profligate. " When 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not. Look not on 
ihe wine when it is red, when it giveth its color in the 
cup ; for at the last, it biteth like a serpent, and sling- 
cth like an adder. Remove thy way from the sti'angc 
woman, and come not near the door of her house. Let 
not thine heart decline to her ways ; for her house is 
;he way to helK Thou goest after her as a bird has- 
I eneth to the snar(^ and knoweth not that it is for his 
life." . 

By these unhappy excesses of irregular pleasure in 
youth, how .many amiable dispositions are corrupted 
or destroyed ! How many rising capacities and powers 
;iie suppressed! How many flattering hopes of parents 
and friends are totally extinguished! Who but must 
drop a tear over human nature, when he beholds that 
morning which arose so bright, overcast with such 
Tintimely darkness ; that good humor which once capti- 
vated all hearts ; that vivacity which sparkled in every 
company ; those abilities which were fitted for adorn- 
ing the highest 'Station^ all sacrificed at the shrine of 
low sensuality; and one who was formed for running 
the fair career of life in the midst of public esteem, cut 
off by his vices at the beginning of his course, or sunk, 
lor the whole of it, into insignificancy and contempt ! 
These, O sinful pleasure ! are thy trophies. It is thus, 
that, co-operating with the foe of God and man^ thou, 
degradest human nature, an3 blastest the opening pros- 
pects of human felicity, 

Judah's 
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Jvoah's Plea for his Brother Benjamin, before 
Joseph in Egypt. 



WHEN we appeared before you, Sir, the first time, 
we answered without reserve, and according to 
the strictest truth, all the questions which, you were 
pleased to put to lis concerning our family. We ac- 
quainted you that we had a father, heavily laden with 
years, but stHl more heavily with misfortunes ; a father, 
whose whole life had been ope continued struggle with 
adversity* We added that we had a brother peculiarly 
dear to him, as the children born towards the end of 
their life generally are to old men, and who is the only 
one remaining of his mother; his brother having come 
in early youtn to a most tragical end. 

You commanded us, as the proof of our veracity and 
innocence, to biung that brother unto you ; and your 
conmand was delivered with such threatenings, that 
the terror of piem accompanied us all the way back to 
our country, anc|pmbittered the remainder of our jour- 
ney. We reported every thing minutely to om* father, 
as you directed us. Resolutely and long, he refused to 
intrust us with the care of that child. Love suggested 
a thouso^id causes of apprehension upon his account. 
He ioaded us with the bitterest reproaches for having 
declared that we had another brother. 

Subdued by the famine, heat length reluctantly con- 
sented ; *8Lnd putting his beloved son, this unhappy youth, 
into our hands, conjured us by every dear, every awful 
name, to guard with tenderness his precious life ; and 
as we would not see him expire before our eyes in an- 
guish and despair, to bring him back in safety. He 
parted with him as with a Kmb torn from his own body 5 
and in an agony of grief inexpressible, deplored the 
dreadful necessity which separated him from a son^ on 
whom all the happiness of his life depended^ 

D 2 How 
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How then can -we appear before a father of 8«cli delin- 
eate sensibility ? With what eyes shall we dare to look 
upon him, unless we carry back with us this son of his 
right hand, this staff ^of his oW age, whom, alas! you 
have condemned to slavery ? The good old man will 
expire in hon'ors dreadful to nature, as soon as he shall 
find that his son is not with us. Our enemies will in- 
sult over us under ihescf misfortunes, and treat us as the 
most infamous of parricides. 

J must appear- to the world, and to myself, as the per- 
petrator ot that most horrid of crimes, the murder of a 
father ; for it was I who most urgently pressed my father 
10 yield. I engaged by the most solemn promises, and 
the most sacred pledges, to bring the child back. Me 
he intrusted with the sacred deposit, and of my hand he 
will require it. Have pity, I beseech you^ on the de- 
plorable condition of an old man, stripped of his last 
comfort ; and whose misery will be aggravated -by re- 
flecting that he foresaw its approach, and yet wanted 
resolution to prevent it. 

If your just indignation must needs ha vt a sacrifice, 
here I am ready, at the price of my Ifterty or of my 
life, to expiate this young man's guilt, and to purchase 
his release I Grant thid request, not so much for the sake 
the youth himself, as of his absent father, who never of- 
fended you, but who yenerates your person and»esteems 
your virtues* 

Sujffer us not to plead in vain for a shelter under your 
right hand, to which we flee, as to an holy i^tar, conse- 
crated as a reft^e to the miserable.. Pity an old man, 
who, during the whole course of a long life, has cultiya- 
ted arts beco^ling a man of wisdom and probity, and 
who, on account of his amiable qualities, is almost 
adored by the inhabitants of Syria and Canaan, though 
he professes a religion, and follows a mode of living to- 
-tally different from their's. 

'Extract 
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Ex'fRACT FROM THE Pl£A OV ThOMAS MuIR, Es^. 
AT HIS CELEBRATED TrIAL IN SCOTLAND. 



Gentx«ehbn of the Jubt, 

THIS is now perhaps the last time that I shall ad- 
dress my country. I have explored the tenor of 
my past life. Nothing shall tear from me the record 
of my departed days. The enemies of reform have 
scrutinized in a manner hitherto unexampled in Scot- 
land, every action I may have performed, every word I 
may have uttered. Of crimes, most foul and horrible, 
have I been accused : of attempting to rear the standard 
of civil war 5 to plunge this land in blood, and to cover 
it with desolation. At every step, as the evidence of 
the crown advanced, my innocency has brightened. . So 
far from inflaming the minds of men to sedition and out- 
rage, all the witnesses have concurred, that my only 
anxiety was, to impress upon them the necessity of 
peace, of- good order, and of good morals. 
- What then! ' « -r ., 

relation a cor 
away to anotr 
stitutional publication ; but for having dared to be, ac> 
cording to the measure of my feeble abilities, a sti-en- 
uous and active advocate for an equal representation of 
the PEOPLE, in the HOUSE OF THE PEOPLE ; 
for having dared to attempt to accomplish a measure, by 
legal means, which was to diminish the weight of their 
taxes, and to put an end to the profusion of Uieir blood. 
From my mfancy to this mon^ent, I have devoted 
myself to the cause of the PEOPLE. It is a good 
cause. It will ultimately prevail. -It will finally tri- 
umph. Say then^ openly, in your verdict, if you do con- 
demn me, which I presume you will not, tliat it is for my 
attachment to this cause alone, and hot for those vain and 
wretched pretexts stated in the indictment, intended on- 
ly to colour arfd disguise the real motives of my accusa- 
tion. 
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tion. The time will come when men most st^nd or fall 
by their actions ; when all human pageantry shall cease ; 
when the hearts of all shall be laid open to view. 

If you regard your most important interests ; if you 
wish that your consciences should whisper to you words 
of consolation, rather than speak to you in the tenible 
language of remorse, weigh w^ell the verdict you are to 
pronounce. 

As for me, I am careless and indifferent to my fate. 
I can look danger, and I can look death in the face ; for 
I am shielded by the consciousness of my own rectitude. 
I may be condemned to languish in the recesses of a 
dungeon. I may be doomed to ascend the scaffold. 
Nothing can deprive me of the recollection of the past ; 
nothing can destroy my inward peace of mind, arising 
from the remembrance of having discharged my duty. 



On the starry Heavens. 

TO us who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far 
the most extensive orb that our eyes can any 
where behold. It is also clothed with verdure ; dis- 
tinguished by trees 5 and adorned with a variety of 
beautiful decorations. Whereas, to a spectator placed . 
on one of the planets, it wears a uniform aspect; looks 
all luminous, and no larger than a spot.. To beings who 
dvvell at still greater distances, it entirely disapj}ears. 

That which we call, alternately, the morning and 
evening star; as in one part of her orbit, she rides 
foremost in the procession of night ; in the other, ush- 
ers in, and anticipates the dawn, is a planetary world ; 
which, with the five others, that so wonderfully vary 
their mystic dance, are in themselves dark bodies, and 
shine only by reflection ; have fields, and seas, and gkies 
of their own ; are furnished with all accommodations 

for 
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for aoimal subsistence, and are supposed to be abodes 
of intellectual life. All which, together with this our 
earthly habitation, are dependent on that grand dis- 
penser of divine munificence, the sun ; receive their 
light from the distribution of his rays ; derive their coni- 
fort from his divine agency. 

The sun is the great axle of heaven, about which, 
the globe we inhabit, and other more spacious orbs, 
wbeS their stated courses. The sun, though seem- 
ingly smaller than the dial it illuminates, is abundantly 
larger than this whole earth • on which so many lofty 
mountains ri§e, and such vast oceans roll. A line, ex- 
tending through the centre of that resplendent orb, 
would measure more than eight nunared thousand 
miles. A girdle, formed to surround it, would require 
a length of millions. Were its solid contents to be es- 
timated, the account would overpower our understand- 
ing, and be ahnost beyond the power of language to 
express. 

Are we startled at these reports of astronomy ? Are 
we read^ to cry out in a transport of surprise. How 
mighty is the Being, who kindled such a prodigious, 
fire, and who keeps alive, from age to age, such an 
enormous mass of flame ! Let us attend our philosophic 
guides, and we shall be brought acquainted with spec- 
ulations more enlarged, and more amazing. 

This sun, with all attendant planets, is but a verv lit- 
tle part of the grand machine of the universe. Every 
star, though in appearance no bigger than the diamond 
that glitters on a lady^s ring, is really a mighty globe ; ' 
like the sun in size, and in glory ; no less spacious ; ho 
less luminous than the radiant source of our day. So 
thatevery star is not barely a world, but the centre of 
a magnificent system ; has a retinue of worlds, irradia- 
ted by its beams, and revolving round its attractive in- 
fluence^ All which are lost to our sight in unmeasurablc 
wilds of ether. ' 

That the stys appear like so many diminutive, and 
scarcely distinguishable points, is owing to their im- 
mense 
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mense and inconceivable di5tance. Such a distance, 
that a cannon-bali, could it continitc its impetuous flight, 
with unabating rapidity, wotfld not reach the nearest of 
those tmnkling luminaries for more than five hundred 
thousand years ! 

Can any thing be more wonderful than these observa- 
tions ? Yes ; there are truths far more stupendous ; 
there are scenes far more extensive. As there is xno 
end of the Almighty Maker^s greatness, so no imagina- 
tion can set limits to his crealing hands. Could you 
soar beyond the moon, and pass through all the plane- 
tary choir 5 could you wing your way to the highest ap- 
parent star, and ^keyour stand on one of those* louy 
pinnacles of heaven, you would there see other skies ex- 
panded; another sun, distributing his inexhaustible 
beams by day ; other stars which gUd the horrors of the 
alternate ni^ht; and other, perhaps, nobler systems, 
established in unknown profusion, through the bound- 
less dimensions of space. Nor do the dominions of the 
universal Sovereign terminate there. Even at the end 
of this vast tour, you would find yourself advanced no 
further than the suburbs of creation 5 arrived only at the 
frontiers of the great JEHOVAH's kingdom. 



Paper, A Poem. 

--■ ' ■' ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' " " T ' ■' ; 

SOME wit of old; such wits of oldihere were, 
Whose hints show'd meaning, whose allusions, care, 
By one brave stroke, to mark all human kind, 
Call'd clear blank paper every infant mind ; 
When still, as opening sense her dictates wrote, 
Fair virtue put a seal, or vice a blot. 

The thought was happy, pertinent, and tnie, 
Methinks a genius might the plan pursue. 
I, (cSn you pardon my presumption) I, 



No wit, no genius, yet for-oncc will try. 



Various 
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Various the papers, various wants produce, 
The wants, of fashion, elegance and use. 
Men are as various ; and, if right I scan, 
Each sort of paper represents some man. 

Pray note the fop ; half powder and half lace j 
Nice, as a band-box were, his dwelling place ; 
He's the gilt pape% which apart you store, 
And lock from vulgar hands in the scrutoire. 

Mechanics, ser^'^ants, farmers, and so forth. 
Are copy paper of inferior worth ; 
Less priz'd, mcwe useful, for your desk decree^. 
Free to all pens, and prompt at ev'ry^ieed. 

The wretch, whom av'rice bids to pinch and spare,. 
Starve, cheat, and pilfer, to enrich an heir, 
Is coarse brown paper^ such as pedlars choose 
To wrap up wares, which better men will use. 

Take next the miser's contrast, who destroys 
Health, fame, and fortune, in a round of joys. 
Will any paper match him ? Yes, throughout. 
He's a true sinking paper , past all doubt. 

The retail politician's anxious thought 
Deems this side always right, and that stark naught ; 
He foams with censure ; with applause be raves, 
A dupe to rumours, and a tool of knaves ; 
He'll want no type his weakness to proclaim, 
While such a thing Qls fools-cap has a name. 

The hasty gentleman, whose blood runs high, 
Who picks a! quarrel if you step awry. 
Who can't a jest, or hint, or look endure : 
What's he ? What ? Touch-paper to be sure. 

What are our poets, take them as they fall, 
Good, bad, rich, poor, much read, not read at all? 
Them and their works in the same class you'll find ; 
They are the more vsasU-paptr of mankind. 

Observe 
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Observe the maiden, innocently sweet, 
She fair white paper ^ an unsullied sheet ; 
On which the happy man, whom fate ordains, 
May write his name and take her for his pains. 

One instance more, and only one Pll bring ; 
'Tis the great man who scorns a li^^e thing •, 
Whose thoughts, whose deeds, whose maxims are his own, 
Form'd on the feelings of his heart alone: 
True genuine royal paper is his breast ; - 
Of all the kinds most precious, purest, best. 



Extract prom Cato's Speech before the Roman 

Senate, after the Conspiracy of Catiline. 

' ' ■ ' ' . ' ' ■•11. ■ . — 

I HAVE often spoken before you, Fathers, with some 
extent, to complain of luxury and the greediness 
for money, the twin vices of our corrupt citizens ; and 
have thereby drawn upon myself abundance of enemies. 
As I never spared any fault in myself^ I was not easily 
inclined to favour the criminal excesses of others. 

But though you paid little regard to my remon- 
strances, the Commonwealth has still subsisted by its 
own strength ; has borne itself up, notwithstanding your 
neglect. It is not now the same. Our manners, good 
or bad, are not the question, nor to preserve the great- 
ness and lustre of the Roman empire ; but to resolve 
whether all we possess and govern, well or ill, shall 
continue our's, or be transferred with ourselves to ene- 
mies. V 

At such a time, in such a state, some talk to us of 
lenity and compassion. It is long that We have lost 
the right names of things. The Commonwealth is in 
this deplorable situation, only because we call bestow- 
ing 
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ing other people's estates, liberality, and audaciousness 
in perpetrating crimes, courage. 

Let such men, since they will have it 'So, and il is 
become the established mode, value themselves upon 
their liberality at the expense of the allies of the em- 
pire, and of their lenity to the robbers of the public 
treasury : but let them not make a largess of our blood ; 
and, to spare a small number of vile wretches, expose 
all good men to destruction. 

l5o not imagine, Fathers, that it was by arms our an- 
cestors rendered this Commonwealth so great, f-nm so 
small a beginning. If it had been so, wc should now 
see it much more -flourishing, as wc have more allies 
and citizens, more horse and foot, than they had. But 
they had other things, that made them great, of which 
no traces remain amongst us : at home, labour and in- 
dustry ; abroad, just ana equitable government ; a con- 
stancy of soul, and an innocence ofmanners, that kept 
them perfectly free in their councils; unrestrained 
either by the remembrance of past crimes, or by craving 
appetites to satisfy. 

For these virtues, we have luxury and avarice : or 
madness to squander, joined with no less, to gain ; the 
State is poor, and private men are rich. Wc admire 
nothing but riches ; "we give ourselves up to sloth and 
effeminancy ; we make no distinction between the good 
and the bad ; whitet ambition engrosses all the rewards 
of virtue. Do you wonder, then, that dangerous con- 
spiracies should be formed? Whilst you regard nothing 
but your private interest ; whilst voluptuousness solely 
employs you at ^home, and avidity or favour governs 
you here, the Commonwealth, without defence, is ex- 
posed to the devices of any one who thinks fit to at- 
tack it. 

DlALOcTrE 

E 
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msaBmBBasesmeaatsssBgissssaBs ii . , ttasmBSeasta 

Dialogue BETWEEN the Cthosts or an English Du- 
ellist, A North-American Savage, an© Mercurt* 

Duellist "M'ERCURY, Charon's boat is on the oth- 
ITJl er side of the water. Allow me, before 
it returns, to have some conversation with the North- 
American Savage^ whom you brought hither witH tae^ 
I never before saw one of that species. He looks very 
grim. Pray, Sir, what is your name ? I understand you 
s^peak English. 

Savage^ Yes, I learned it in mv childhood, having 
been bred for some yea.rs among the English of New- 
York. But, before I was a roan, I returned to my val- 
iant countrymen, the Mohawks; and having been vil- 
lanoUsly cheated by one of your's in die sale of some 
rum, I never cared to have any thing to do with thera 
afterwards. Yet I took up the hatchet for them with 
the rest of my tribe in the late war against France, and 
was killed while I was out upon a scalping party. But 
I died very well satisfied : for my brethren were victo- 
rious ; and, before I ^as shot, I had gloriously scalped 
seven men, and five women and children. In a former 
war, I had performed still greater exploits. • My name 
• rs the Bloody Bear ; it was given me to express my 
fierceness and valour. 

Duel. Bloody Bear, I respect you, and am much your 
humble servant. My name is Tom Pushwell, very well 
known at Arthur's. I am a gentleman by my birth, 
and by profession a gamester and a man of honour. I 
have killed men in &ir fighting, in honorable single 
combat ; but don't imderstand cutting the throats of 
women and children. 

Sav^ Sir, that is our way of making war. Every na- 
tion has its customs. But by the grimness of your coun- 
tenance, and that hole in your breast, I ptesiime you 

were 
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were killed as I was, in some scalping party. How 
happened it that your enemy did not take off your scalp ? 

Ihul. Sir, I Was killed m a duel. A friend o: mine 
had lent me a sum of money ; and after two or three 
years, being in great want himself, he asked me to pay 
him. I thought nid demand, which was somewhat pe- 
remptory, an affront to my honor, and sent him a chal- 
lenge. We met in Hyde Park. The fellow could not 
fence : but I was absolutely the adroitest swordsman in 
England. &o I gave him three or four wounds ; but at 
last he ran upon me with such impetuosity, that he put 
me out of my play, and I could not prevent him fron^ 
whipping me through the lungs. I died the next day, 
as a man of honour should 5 without any snivelling signs 
ef contrition or repentance : and he will follow me 
soon ; for his surgeon has declared his wounds to be 
mortsJ. It is said that his wife is dead of grief, and that 
his family of seven children will be undone by his death. 
So I am well revenged, and that is a comfort. For my 
part^ I had no wife. I always bated marriage: my 
mistress will take good care <^f herself, and my children 
are provided for at the foundling hospital. 

Sav. Mercury, I won't go in tne boat with that fellow. 
He has murdered his countryman ; he has murdered his 
friend : I say positively, I won't go in the boat with that 
fellow. I will swim over the river : I can swim like a 
duck. 

Mer* Swim over the Styx! it must not be done: 
it is against the laws of Pluto's empire. You must go 
in the boat and be quiet. 

Sav» Don't tell me of laws: I am a savage: I value 
no laws. Talk of laws to the Englishman : there arc 
Jaxvs in his country ; and yet you see he did not regard 
theio. For they could ne"Ver allow him to kill his fellow- 
subiect, in time of peace, because he asked him to pay 
hn honest debt. I know, indeed^ that the English are a 
barbarous nation ; but they can't possibly be so brutal as 
•0 make such thinj^s lawful. 
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Mer, You reason well against him. Biit how comes it 
that you are so offended with murder ; you, who have 
frequently massacred women in their sleep, and children 
in the cradle ? 

Sav, I killed none but my enemies : I never killed 
ray own countrymen : 1 never killed my friend. Here,, 
take my blanket, and let it come over in the boat ; but 
see that the murderer does not sit upon it, or touch it. 
If he does, 1 will burn it instantly in the fire I see yon- 
der. Farewell. I am determined to swim over the 
water. 

Me7\ By this touch of my wand, I deprive thee of all 
thy strength. Swim now jf thou canst. 

Sai\ This is a potent enchanter. Restore me my 
strength, and I promise to obey thee. 

^'Jller. I restore it ; but be orderly, and do as I bid 
you ; otherwise worse will befall you. 
"^ rDuci. Mercury, leave him to me. . Pll tutor him for 
}0u. Sirrah Savage, dost thou pretend to be ashamed 
of my company ? Dost thou not know that I have kept | 
the best company in England ? 

Sav, I know thou art a scoundrel. Not pay thy 
debts ! kill thy friend who lent thee money for asking 
f liee for it ! Get out of my sight. I will drive thee into 
the Styx. 

JV/er. Stop. I command thee. No violence. Talk 
to him calmly. 

^ Sav. I must obey thee. Well, Sir, let me know what 
merit you had to introduce you into good company ? 
"What could you do ? 

Duel. Sir, I gamed, as I told you. Besides, I kept 
a good table. 1 cat as well as any man either in Eng- 
land or France. 

Sav. Eat! Did you ever eat the liver of a Frenchman, 
or his leg, or his shoulder t There is fine eating for you ! 
I have eat twenty. -My table was always well served. 
My wife was esteemed the best cook for the dressing of 
man's flesh in all North- America. You will not pre- 
tend to compare your eating with mine ? 

Duel, 
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Duel. I danced very finely* 

Sav. ril dance with thee for thy .ears. I can dance 
all day long« i can dance the war dance with more 
spirit than any man of my nation. Let us see thee 
begin it. How thou standest like a post ! Has Mercury 
struck thee with hi* enfeebling rod? Or art thou ashas* 
med to let us see how awkward th6u art ? If he 
would permit me, I would teach thee to dance in a 
way that thou hast never yet learned. But what else 
canst thou do, thou bragging rascal ? 

Duel. O 'misery! must I bear all this! What can 
I do with this fefiow! I have, neither sword nor pis* 
tol ; and his shade seems to be twice as strong as mine* 

JUer. You must answer his questions. It was yotir 
own desire to have a conversation with him. He is 
not well bred ; but he will tell you some truths which 
you must necessarily hear when you come before Rha-* 
damanthus. He asked you what you could do beside 
eating and dancing. 

Dtiel, I sung very agreeably. 

Sav* Let me hear you sing your death song, or the 
war whoop. I challenge you to sing. Come, begin. 
The fellow is mute. Mercury, this is a liar. He has 
told us nothing but ties. Let me pull out his tongue. 

Duel. The lie given m^! and alas! I dare not resent 
it ! What an indelible disgrace to the family of the Push- 
welts ! This is indeed tormenting. 

Mer. Here, Charon, take these two savages to your 
care. How far the barbariism of the Mohawk will ex- 
cuse his horrid acts, I leave Minos to judge. But what 
can be said for the Englishman ? Can we plead the 
custom of Duelling? A bad excuse at the best ! but 
here it cannot avail. The spirit that urged him to draw 
his sword against his friend is not that of honor; it is 
the spirit of the furies ; and to them he must go. 

Sav. If he is to be punished for his wickedness, turn 

hin over to me. I perfectly understand the art of tor* 

men*ing. Sitrab, I begin my work with this box on 

E2 your 
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your ears, and will soon teach you better manners than 
you have yet learned. 

Duel. Oh my honor, my honw, to what infamy art 
thou fallen! 



Speech of an Indian CHiEr, op the Stockbridge 
Tribe, to the Massachusetts Congr^s^, in the 
YEAR 1775. 

Brothers ! 

YOU remember, vhen you first came over the 
. great waters, I was great and you were little ; 
very small. I then took you in for a friend, aad kept 
you under my arms^ so that no one might injure you. 
Since that time we have ever been true friends : there 
has never been any quarrel between us.^ But now our 
conditions are changed. You are become great and 
tall; You reach to the clouds. You are seen all 
round the world. I am become small; v.ery little. 
I am not so Wgh as your knee. Now you take care of 
me ; and I look to you for protection. 

Brothers ! I am sorry to hear of this great quar- 
rel between you and Old England. It appears that 
blood must soon be shed to end this quarrel. We never 
till this day understood the foundation of this cmarrel 
between you and the country you came from, broth- 
ers ! Whenever I see your blood running, you will 
*50on find me about you to revenge my brothers' -blood. 
Although I am low and very small, 1 will gripe hold of 
your enemy's heel^ that he cannot run so fas t^ and so 
light, as if he had nothing at his heels. 

Brothers J You know I am not so wise as ypa are, 
therefore I ask your advice in what I am now going to 
say. I have been thinking, before you come to action, 
to take a run to the westward, and feel the mind of 
my Indian brethren, the Six Nations, and know how 
they stand; whether they arc on your side,* or for 
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your enemies. If I find they are against you^ I will try 
to turn their minds. I think they will listen to me ; for 
they have always looked this way for advice, concern- 
ing all important news that comes from the rising sun.— 
If they hearken to me^ you will not be afraid of any dan- 
ger from behind you. However their minds are aflected, 
you shall soon know by me. Now I think I can do you 
more service in this way than by marching off immedi- 
ately to Boston, and staying there. It may be a great 
while before blood runs. Now, as I said, you are wis^* 
than I, I leave this for your consideration, whether I 
come down immediately, or wait till I hear some blood 
is spilled. - 

Brothers ! I would not have you think by this, that 
we are felling back from our engagements. We are 
ready to do any thing for j'our relief, and shall be guid- 
ed by your counsiel. 

Brothers ! one thing I ask of you, if you send for me 
to fight, that you will let me fight in my own Indian way. 
I am not used to fight English fashion ; therefore you 
must not xxpectj can train like your men. Only point 
out to me where your CQemies keep, and that is all I 
shall want to know. 



A 



On the CreatiPxV of the World. 



TO the ancient philosophers, creation from nothing 
appeared an unintelligible idea. They maintain- 
ed the eternal existence of matter, which they supposed 
to be modelled by the sovfifeign mind of the universe, 
into the form which the eartji now exhibits. But there 
is nothing in this opinion whlph gives it any title to be 
opposed to the authority of jrevelation. The doctrine 
of two self-existent, indepenqent principles, God and 
matter, the one active, the oth^r passive, is a hypothe- 
sis which presents difficulties to iiuman reason, at least 
as great as the creation 'of matter from nothing. Ad- 
hering then to the testimony of scripture, we believe 

tfikt 
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that " in the beginning, God created," or from non- 
existence brought into oeing, " the heavens and the 
earth*" ' 

But though there was a period when this globe, wilh 
all that we see upon it, did not exist, we have no reason 
to think, that the wisdonrCHiid power of the Almighty 
were then without exercise or employment. Boundless 
is the ei^tent of his dominion. Other globes and worlds, 
enlightened by other suns, may then have occupied, 
they still appear to occupy, the immense regions of 
space. Numberless orders of beings, to us unknown, 
people the wide extent of the universe,, and afford an 
endless variety of objects to the ruling care of the great 
Father of all. At length, in the course and progress of 
. his government, there arrived a period, when this earth 
was to be called into existence. When the signal mo- 
ment predestinated from all eternity, was come, the Deity 
arose in his might, and with a word created the world. 
, What an illustricHis moment was that, when,, from 
non-existence, there sprang at once into being this 
mighty globe, on which so many millions of creatures 
now dwell ! No preparatory measures were required. 
No long circuit of means was employed. " He spake ; 
and it was done : He commanded, and it stood fast.^' 
The earth was, at first, ^' without fo3?m, and void ; and 
darkness was on the face of the deep/' The Almighty 
surveyed the dark abyss-; and fixed bounds to the seve- 
ral divisions of nature. He said, *^ Let there be light, 
and there was light." 

Then appeared the sea^ and the dry land. The 
mountains rose ; and the rivers flowed. The sun and 
moon began their course in the skies. Herbs and plants 
clothed the ground. The air, the earth, and the waters 
were stored with their respective inhabitants. ^At last, 
man was made after the image of God. He appeared 
walking with countenance erect ; and received his 
Creator's benediction, as the lord of this new world. — 
The Almighty beheld his work when it was finish- 
ed, and pronounced it good. Superior beings saw 

. with 
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with wonder this new accession to existence. "The 
morning stars sang together ; and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy." 

5ut, on this great work of creation, let us not merely 
gaze with astonishment. Let us consider how it should 
affect our conduct, by presenting the divine perfections 
in a light which is at once edifying and comforting to 
man. It displays the Creator as supi^eme in power, in 
wisdom, and in goodness. Let us look around, and sur- ' 
vey this stupendous edifice, which we have been 'admit- 
ted to inhabit. Let us think of the extent of the difler- 
ent climates and regions of the earth ; of the magnitude 
of the mountains, and of the expanse, of the ocean. Let 
us conceive that immense globe which contains them, 
launched at once from the hand of the Almighty ; made 
to revolve incessantly on its axis, that it might produce 
the vicissitudes of day and night ; thrown ibrth at the 
same time, to run its annual course in perpetual circuit 
through tbe^ heavens. '^ 

After such a meditation, where is the greatness, 
where is the pride of man ? Into what total annihila- 
tion do we sink, before an omnipotent Being ! Rever- 
ence, and humble adoration ought spontaneously to 
arise. He, who feels no propensity to worship and 
adore, is dead to all sense of grandeur and majesty ; 
has extinguished one of the most natural feelings of the 
huipan h^art. 



Lines spoken at a School-Exhibition, by a little 
Boy seven Years old. 

YOU'D scarce expect one of my age, 
To speak in public, on the stage 5 . 
And if I chance to fall below 
.I>emosthenes or Cicero, 
Don't view me whh a critic's eye, 
But pass my imperfections by. 

I-iarge 
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Large streams from little fouivtains flow ^ \ 
Talfoaks from little accons grow : 
And though I now amsmall and young, 
Of judgment weak, and feeUe tongue ; 
Yet all great learned men like ine, 
Onee learned tq read their A, B, C. 
But why may not Columbia's soil 
Rear men as great as Britain's isle ; 
Exceed what Greece and Rome have done, 
Or any land beneath the «un? 
Mayn't Massachusetts boast as great 
As any other sister state ? 
.. Or, where's the town, go £airand near. 
That does not find a rival here ? 
Or Where's ihe boy, but three feet high, 
Who's made improvements more than 1 ? 
These thoughts inspire my youthful mind 
To be the greatest of n^ankind ; 
Great, not lik« Cesap^Main'd-ifrtth bloody 
But only great, as ? am good. 



BtessasaK 



Extract prom Mr. Pitt's Speech in the British 
ParliIment, in the Year 176^, om the Subject of 
THE Stamp-Act. 

r^ is a long time, Mr. Spea]£er, since 1 have attended 
in Parliament. When the resolution was taken in 
the House to tax America, I was ill in bed. If I could 
have endured to have been carried in my bed, so great 
was the agitation of my mind for the consequences, that 
I would have solicited some kind hand to havelaid me 
down on this floor, to have borne my testimony against 
it. It is now an act that has passed. I would speak 
with detency of every act of this House ; but, 1 must 
beg the indulgence of the House to speak of it with 
freedom. 

I hope a day maj? be soon appointed to consider the 
state of the nation with respect to America. I hope 

gentlemen 
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gentle»en will come to this debate with all the temper 
and impartialky that his Majesty recommends, and the 
importance of Uie subject requires. A sulgect of great- ^ 
er importance than ever engaged the attention of this 
House ! That subject only excepted, when, nearly a 
century ago, it was the question whether ^ou yourselves 
were to be bond or free. In the mean time, as I cannot 
depend upon health fw any future day, such is the na- 
ture of my infirmities, 1-will beg to ^ay a few words 
at present, leaving the justice, the equity, the policy, 
the expediency of the act to another time. 

I wiU only speak to one point, which seems not to 
have been generally understood. Some gentlemen seem 
to have considered it as a point of honour. If gentle- 
men consider it in that light, they leave all measures of 
right and wrong, to follow a delusion that may lead to 
destruction. It is my opinion that this kingdom has no 
right to lay a tax upon the Colonies. When in this 
House we ^ive and grant, we give and grant what is our 
own. But in an American tax, what do we do ? We, 
your Majesty*fe Commons of Great-Britain, give and 
^rant to your Majesty, what ? our own property ? No. 
We give and grant to your Majesty, the property of 
your Majesty's Ccfflimons of America. It is an absurd- 
ity in terms. 

There is an idea in some, that the Colonies are vir- 
tually represented in this House. I would fain know by 
whom an American is represented here ? Is he repre- 
sented by any knieht of the shire, in any county in this 
kingdom ? Or will you tell him that he is represented 
Ity any repreisentalive of a borough ; a borough, which 
jf erhaps no man ever saw ? This is what is called the 
'otten part of the Ccmstitution. It cannot continue a 
entirry. If it does not drop, it must be amputated. 
The idea of a virtual representation of America, in thi^ 
iouse, is the most contemptible idea that ever entered" 
nto tl^ head of a man. It doei not deserve a serious 
tfutation. 

The 
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The Commons of America, represented in their seve- 
ral assemblies, have ever been in possession of the ex- 
ercise of this, their constitutional right of giving and 
granting their own money. They would have been 
slaves if they had not enjoyed it, ^ 

A great deal has been said without doors, of the 
power, of the strength of America, It is a tapic which 
ought to be cautiously meddled with. In a good cause, 
on a sound bottom, the force*of.this country can crush 
America to atoms. I know the valour of your troops. 
I kno.w the skill of your officers. There is not a com- 
pany of foot that has served in America^ out of which 
you may not pick a man of sufficient knowledge and 
experience, to make a governor of a colony there. But 
on this ground, on the Stamp- Act, when so many here 
will think it a crying injustice, I am one who will liftnp 
my hands against it. 

In such a cause, your success would be hazardous.— 
America, if she fell, would fall like the strong man. She 
would embrace the pillars of the State, and pull down 
the constitution along with her. Is this your boasted 
peace? Not to sheath the sword in ks scabbard, but to 
tsheath it in the bowels of your countrymen ? Will you 
quarrel with yourselves, now the. whole house of Bour 
bon is united against you ? 

The Americans have been wronged. They have beei 
driven to madness by injustice. Will you punish their 
for the madness you have occasioned ? Rather let pr^i 
dence and temper come first from this side. I will un 
dertake for America, that she will follow the'example. 

Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell the Hous( 
what is really my opinion. It is, that the Stamp-Act hi 
repealed absolutely ,-totally, an^ immediately. 



ScE> 
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Scene from tite Farce op Lethe. 



Enter Mr. and Mrs, Tatoo, and iEsop^ 

tMrs. Tat. \fkr^^ don't vou come along, Mr, Tatoo ? 
T T what the deuce are you afraid of? 

Ms. Don't be angry, young lady ; the gentleman i*? 
your husband, I suppose, • 

Mrs^ Tat. How do vou know that, Sir? What, 
you an't all conjurers in this world, are you ? 

Ms. Your behaviour to him is sufficient proof of his 
condition, without the gift of conjuration. 

Mrs. Tat. Why, I was as free with him before mar- 
riage as I am now j I never was coy or prudish in my 
life. 

Ms. I believe you, madam ; pray, how long have 
you been married ? You seem to be very young, 
madam. 

Mrs. Tat. I am old enough for a husband, and have 
been married long enough to Be tired of one. 

Ms. How long, pray? 

Mrs. Tat. Why, above three months : I married Mr. 
Tatoo without my guardian's consent. 

Ms. If you married him with your own consent, I 
ihink you might continue your aflbction a little longer. 

Mrs. Tat. What signifies what you think, if 1 don't 
think so ? We are quite tired of one another, and arc 
corae to drink some of your le — lethaly — le-lethily, I 
think they call it, to forget one another, and be unmar- 
ried again. 

Ms. The waters can't divorce you, madam ; and 
you may easily forget him without the assistance of 
li'ihe. 

Mrs. Tat. Aye J how so? 

Ms. By remembering continually he is your hus- 
rand : there are several ladies have no other receipt. — 
^>it wiiat does the centleman say to this ? 

F Mrs. 
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Mrs. Tat. What signifies what he says ? I an't so 
young and so foolish as that ct>mes to, to fee directed by 
my husband, or to care what either he says, or you say. 
, Mu Tat. Sir, I was a drummer in a marching regi- 
ment, when I ran away with that ybung lady^ 1 immedi- 
ately boucht out of the corps, and thought myself made 
forever ; little imagining tnat a poor vain fellow was 
purchasing fortune at the expense of his happiness, 

•3K^. 'Tis even so, friend 5 fortune and felicity are 
as often at variance as man and wife. 

Mr. Tat. I found it so, Sin This high life (as I 
thought it) did not agree with ine ; I have not laughed, 
and scarcely slept, since my advancement 5 and unless 
your worship can alter her notions, I must e'en quit the 
blessings of a fine lady and her portion^ and, for con- 
tent, have recourse to eight pence a-day and my drum 
again. 

«JS*. Pray, who has advised you to ^ separation ? 

Mrs. Tat. Several young ladies of my acquaintance ; 
who tell me, thej are not angry at me for marrying 
him ; but for being fond of him since I have married 
him; and they say l should be as complete a fine lady 
as any of them, if I would but procure a separate di- 
vorcement. ^ 

m3^$. Pray, madam, will you let me Jcnow what you 
call a fine lady ! 

Mrs. Tat. Why, a fine lady, and a fine gentleman, 
are two of the finest things upon earth. 

JEs. I have just now had the honour of knowing 
what a fine gentfeman is 5 so, pray confine yourself to 
the lady. 

Mrs. Tat. A fine lady, before marriage, lives with 
her papa and mamma, who breed her up till she learns 
to despise them, and resolves to do nothing they bid 
her ; this makes her such a prodigious favourite, that 
she wants for nothing. And when once she is her own 
mistress, tlien comes the pleasure ! 
JEs. Pray let us hear. 

/ Mrs, 
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Mr^* Tat* She lies in bed all the morniiig, rattles 
about all day, and sits up all pight 5 she goes every 
where, and sees everything; knows every body, and 
loves no body ; ridicules h«rf friends, coquets with her 
lovers, sets them together by die cars, tells fibs, makes 
mischief, buys china, cheats at cards, keeps a lap-dog, 
and hates the parson; she laughs much, talks loud, 
never blushes, says what she will, docs what she will, 
goes whiere she will, marries whom she pleases, hates . 
her husband in a month, breaks bis heart in four, be- 
comes a widow, slips from her gallants, and begins the 
v/orld again. Tliere's a life for you; what do you 
think of a fine lady now? 

^s. As I expected. You are very young, madam, 
and, if you are not very careful, your natural propensity 
t-o noise and affectation will run you headlong into folly, 
extravagance, and repentance. 

Mrs* TaU What would you have me do ? 

Ms. Drink a large Quantity of lethe to the loss <rf> 
your acquaintance; and do you, Sir, drink another, 
to forget this felse step of your wife ; for whilst you 
remember her folly, you can never thoroughly regard 
her ; and whilst you keep good companyj- madam, as 
you call it, and follow their example, yok can never 
have a just regasd for your husband ;^^'iSo both drink 
and be happy. 

Mrs*. Tat. Well, give it me whilst I am in humour,tor 
oc I shall certainly change my mind again. .. ^ 

Ms. . Be patient till the rest of the company drink, 
and divert yourself in the mean time with walking in 
the grove. 

Mrs. Tat. Well, come along husband, and keep me 
in humour, or I shall beat you such and alarum as you 
never beat in all your liife. 



Extract 
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Extract from the Eulocy on Dr, Franklin, pro- 

' NOUNOED BT THE AbBB^ FaUCHET, IJi THE NaME OF 

THE Commons of Paris, 1790.* 

A SECOND creation has taken place ; the ele- 
ments of society begin to combine together \ the 
moral universe is now seen issuing from chaos ; the 
geniu« of liberty is awakened, and springs up; she 
.sheds her divine light and creative powers upon the 
^wo hemispheres. A great nation, astonished at seeing 
herself free, stretches her arms from one extremity of 
the earth to the other, and embraces the j&rst nation 
that became so: the foundations of a new city are cre- 
ated in the two 'worlds; brother nations hasten to. in- 
habit it. It is the city of mankind ! 

One of the first founders of this universal city was the 
immortal FRANKLIN, the deliverer of America. 
The second founders, who accelerated this great work, 
fnade it worthy of Europe. The legislators of France 
have rendered the most solemn homage to his memory. 
They have said, " A friend of humanity is dead : 
inankind ought to be overwhelmed with sorrow ! Na- 
tions have nitherto only woni mourning lor Kings ; 
Jet us assume it for a Man, and let the tears of French- 
men mingle with those of Americans, in order to do 
honor to the memory of one of the Fathers of Lib- 
crty!" 

The city of Paris, which once contained this philo.s» 
onher within its walls, which was intoxicated with the 
pleasure of hearing, admiring, and loving him 5 of 
gathering from his Tips the maxims of a moral legisla- 
tor, and of imbibijig from the effusions of bis heart a 
passion for the public welfeire, rivals Boston and Phila- 
delphia, his two native cities (for in one he was born as 
it were a man, and in the other a legislator) in its pro- 
found attatchment to his merit and his glory, 

^ It 
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It has commanded ihisfaneral solemnity, in order to 
perpetuate tbe gratitude and the grief of this third 
country, which, by the courage and activity with which 
it has profited of his lessons, nas shown itself worthy of 
having him at once for an instructor and a model. 

In selecting me for the interpreter of its wishes, it has 
declared, that it is less to the talents of an orator, than 
10 the patriotism of a citizen, the zeal of a preacher of 
liberty, and the sensibility of a friend of men, that it hath 
confided this solemn function* In this point of view, I 
may speak with firm confidence ; for I have the public 
opinion, and the testimony of my own conscience, tQ 
second my wishes. Since nothing else is wanting than 
freedom, and sensibility, for that species of eloquence 
which this eulogium requires, I am satisfied ; for I al- 
ready possess them. 

My voice shall extend to France, to America, to pos- 
terity. I am now to do justice to a great man, the 
founder of transatlantic freedom; I am to praise him in 
file name of the mother city of French liberty. I my- 
self also am a man; I am a freeman; I possess the 
suffrages of my fellow-citizens : this is enough ; my dis- 
course shall be imiiortal. 

The academies, the philosophical societies, the learn- 
ed associations which have done themselves honor by 
inscribing the name of Franklin in their records, can 
best appreciate* the debt due to his genius, for having 
extended the power of man over nature, and presented 
new and sublime ideas, in a style simple as u*uth, and 
pure as light. 

It is not the naturalist and the philosopher that the 
orator of the Commons of Paris ought to describe ; it is 
the man who hath accelerated the progress of social 
order ; it is the legislator j who hath prepared the liber- 
ty of nations J 

Fr&aklin, in his periodical works, which had prodi- 
gious circulation on the continent of America, laid the 
sacred foundations of social morality. He was no less 
inimitable in the developements of tbe same morality, 
F 2 • when 
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when applied to the duties of friendship, general chari- 
ty, the employment of one'« time, the happiness atten- 
dant upon good works, the necessary combination of 
private with public welfere, the propriety, and necessi- 
ty of industry ; and to that happy state which piits us 
at ease ^ith society and with ourselves. The woverbs 
of" Old Henry," and " Poor Richard," are in lii6 hands 
both of the learned and the ignorant; they contain the 
most sublime morality, reduced to popular language 
and common comprehension; and form the catechism 
^of happiness for all mankind. ' 

Franklin was too great a moralist, and ,too well ac- 
quainted with human afiaifs, not to perceive that women 
were the arbiters of manners. He strove to perfect their 
empire ; and accordingly engaged them to adorn the 
sceptie of virtue with their graces. It is in their pow- 
er to excite courage ; to overthrow vice, by means of 
their disdain ; to kindle civism, and to light up in every 
heart the holy love of our cohntry . 

liis daughter, who was opulent and honored with the 
Dublic esteem, helped to manufacture and to make up 
the clothing for the army with her own hands; and 
spread abroad a noble emulation am^ng the female citi- 
zens, who became eager to assist those by means of the 
needle and the spindle, who were serving the slate with 
their swo.-us and their guns. 

With the charm ever attendant upon true wisdom and 
the grace ever flO\^ing from true sentiment, this grave 
philosopher knew how to converse with the other sex ; 
to inspire them with a taste for domestic occupations ; 
to hold out to them the prize attendant upon honor un- 
accompanied by reproach, and instil the duty of culti- 
vating the first precepts of education, in order to teach 
them to their children ; and tlms to acquit the debt due 
to nature, and fulfil the hope of society. It must be ac- 
knowledged, that, in his own country, he addressed 
himself to minds capable of comprehending him. 

Imm.ortal 
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Immortal females of America ! I will tell it to the 
(laughters of France, and they only are fit to applaud 
you ! You have attained the utmost of what your sex is 
capable; you possess the beauty, the simplicity, the 
manners, at once natural and pure ; the primitive graces 
of the golden age. It was among you that liberty was 
first to have its origin* But the empire of freedom, 
which is extended to France, is about to carry your 
manners along with it, and produce a revolution in mo- 
rals as well as in politics. > • 

Already our female citizens, (for they have lately 
become such) are not any longer occupied with those 
frivolous ornaments, and vain pleasures, which were 
nothing more than the amusements of slavery ; they 
have awakened the love of liberty in the bosoms of fa- 
thers, of brothers, and of husbands ; they have encour- 
i^gcd them to make the most generous sacrifices ; their 
delicate hands have removed the earth, dragged it 
along, and helped to elevate the immense amphitheatre 
of the grand confederation. It is no longer the love of 
voluptuous softness that attracts their regard; it is the 
.sacred fire of patriotism. 

The laws which are to reform education, and with it 
the national manners, are already prepared ; they will 
advance, they will fortify the cause of liberty by means 
of their happy influence, and become the second sa- 
viours of their coimtry ! 

Franklin did not omit any of the means of being use- 
ful to men, or serviceable to society. He spoke to all 
conditions, to both sexes, to every age. This amiable 
moralist descended, in his writings, to the most artless 
details ; to the most ingenuous familiarities ; to the first 
ideas of a rural, a commercial, and a civil life ; to the 
dialogues of old men and children ; full at once of all 
the verdure and all the maturity of wisdom. In short, 
the prudent lessons arising from the expositio"!! of those 
obscure, happy, easy virtues, which form so many links. 
in the chain of a good man's life, derived immense 
'veight from that reputation for genius which he had 

acquired. 
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acquiped, by being one of the first naturalists and great- 
est phibsophers in the universe. . 

At one and the same time^ he governed nature in the 
heavens and in the hearts of men. Amidst the tem- 
pests oi the atmosphere, he direct^ the thunder ; amidst 
the stomas of society, he directed the passions* Think, 

?;entlemen, with what attentive docility, with wtet re- 
igious respect, one must hear the voice of a sJcople 
man, who preached up human happiness, when it was 
recollected that it was the powerful voice of Ae same 
Bfitan who regulated the lightning. 

He electrified the consciences, in order to extract the 
destructive fire of vice^ exactly in the utanie manner as 
he electrified the heavens, in order peaceably to invite 
from them the terrible fire of the elemfents. 

Venerable old mian ! august philosopheti tegislator 
of the felicity of thy country, prophet of the fraternity 
of the human race, what ecstatic happiness embellished 
the end of thy career! From thy fortunate asylum, and 
in the midst of thy brothers who enjoyed in tranquillity 
the fruit of thy virtues j and the success of thy genius, 
thou hast sung songs of deliverance* The las^l looks, 
which thou didst cast around thee, beheld America hap- 
py ; France, on the otjier side of the ocean, free, and a 
sure indication of the approaching fi^cdom and happi- 
ness of the world. 

The United States, looking upoif themselve-s as thy 
children, have bewailed the death of the father of tfieir 
republic. France, tl>y family by adoption, has hon- 
ored thee as the founder of her laws; and the human 
race has revered thee as the universal patriarch who 
has formed the alliance of' nature with society. Thy 
remembrance belongs to all ages 5 thy memory to all 
nations ; ihy glory to eternity ! 



Epilogue 
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Epilogue to Addison's Cato. 

YOU see mankind the same in every age ; 
Heroic fortitude, tyrannic rage, 
Boundless ambition, patriotic truth, 
And hoary treason, and untainted youtli. 
Have deeply marked all periods and all climes, 
The noblest virtues, and the blackest crimes. 
Did Cesar, drunk with power, and madly brave, 
Insatiate burn, his country to enslave ? 
Did he for this, lead forth a servile host 
To spill the choicest blood that Rome could boast ^ 
Tiie British Cesar too hath done the same, 
And doomed this age to everlasting fame. 
Columbia's crimson'd fields still smoke with gore ^ 
Her bravest heroes cover all the shore : 
The flower of Britain, in full martial bloora^ 
In this sad war, sent headlong to the tomb. 
Did Rome's brave senate nobly dare t' oppose 
The mighty torrent, stand confessed their loe^, 
And boldly arm the virtuous few, and dare 
The dcsp'rafe hoiTors of unequal war ? 
Our senate too the same bold deed have done, 
And for a Cato, arm'd a Washington ; 
A chief, in all the ways of battle skilPd, 
Great in the council, mighty in the field. 
His martial arm, and steady soul alone, ^ 

Have made thy legions shake, thy navy groan, > 
And thy proud empire totter to the throne. j 

0, what thou art, mayst thou forever be, 
And death the lot of any chief but thee ! 
We've had our Decius too ; and Howe could say. 
Health, pardon, peace, George sends America ; 
Vet brought destruction for the olive wreath ; 
For heallS, contagion, and for pardon, death. 
Rise ! ,then, my countrymen, for fight prepare ;' 
Gird on your swords, and fearless rush to war : 

'Tis 
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'Ti» fcnt Iwld task ihe gen'roiis strife to tiy ; 
For your grievM country nobly dare to die ! 
No pent-up Utica contracts your powers ; 
For the wnole boundless continent is ours ! 



geawHBBg BaiL-xi '.ri, r , ' , i' m i "" " m" ' jj-pi 

SELF-CONCEIT. 

An Addaess, spoken by a vkry small Boy. 



WHEN boys are exhibiting in public, the polite- 
ness or curiosity of the bearers frequently in- 
duces them to inquire the names of the performers. 
To save the trouble of answers, so far as relates to my- 
self, my name is Charles Chatterbox. I was born in 
this town ; and have grown to my present enormous 
stature, without any artificial help. It is true, I eat, 
drink, and sleep, and take as much care of my noble 
self, as any ypung man about : but I a,m a monstrous 
great student. There is no telling the half of what I 
have read. 

Why, what do you think of the Arabian Tales? 
TiTjth! every word truth! Tbere^s the %tory of the 
lamp, and of Rook^s eggs as big as a meeting-house. 
And there is the history of Sindbad the Sailor. 1 have 
read every word of them. And 1 have read Tom 
Thumb's folio through, Winter Evening Tales, and 
Seven Champions, and Parismus, and Parismenus, and 
Valentine and Orson, and Mother Bunch, and Seven 
Wise Masters, and a curious book, entided, Think well 
on'L • 

Then there is another wonderful book, containing 
fifty reasons why an old bachelor was not married.j 
The first was, that nobody would have him ; and the 
second was, he declared to every body, that he wouW 
not marry; and so it went on stronger and strongerJ 
Then, at the close of the book, it gives an accjfunt ot 
bis marvellous death and burial. And in the appen^ 
dix, it tells about his being ground over, ^nd coming 

oil! 
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out as^ youBjgj and as fresh, and as fair as ever. Then, 
every few pages, is a picture of him to the life. 

I liave also read Robinson Crusoe, and Reynard the 
fox, and MoH Flanders; and I have read twelve 
delightful novels, and Irish Rogues, and Life of Saint 
Patrick, and Philip Quaiie, and Conjuror Crop, and 
.'Esop's Fables, and Laugh and be fat, and Toby Lump- 
kin^s Elegy on the Birth of a Child, and a Comedy on 
the Death of his Brother, and an Acrostic, occasioned 
by a mortal sickness of his dear wife, of which she re- 
covered. This famous author wrote a treatise on the - 
Rise and Progress of Vegetation ; and a whole Body of 
Divinity he comprised in four lines. 

I have read all the works of Pero Gilpin, whose me- 
mory was so extraordinary, that he never forgot the 
hours of eating and sleeping. This Pero was a rare 
lad. Why, he could stand on his head, as if it were a 
real pedestal ; his feet he used for drumsticks. He was 
trumpeter to the foot guards in Queen Betty's time ; and 
if he bad not blown his breath away, might have lived to 
this day. 

Then, I have read the history of a man who married 
for money, and of a woman that would wear her hus- 
])and*s small clothes in spite of him ; and I have read 
four books of riddles and rebusses ; and all that is not 
half a quarter. 

Now, what signifies reading so much if one can't tell 
of it ? in thinking over these things, I am sometimes 
so lost in company, that I don't hear any thing that is 
said, till some one pops out that witty saying, "A 
penny for your thoughts.'* Then I say, to be sure, 
I w^s thinking of a book I had been reading. Once, 
in this mood, I came very near swallowing my cup and 
saucer; and another time, was upon the very pomt of 
takine down a punch-bowl, that held a gallon. Now, if 
1 could fairly haive gotten them down, they would not 
have Jhurt me a jot ; for my mind is capacious enough 
for a china shop. There is no choaking a man of my 
reading. Why, if my mind can contain Genii and 

Giants, 
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Giants, sixty feet high, and enchanted castles, why not 
a punch-bowl, and a whole tea-board ? 

It was always conjectured that I should be a mon- 
strous great man ; and I believe, as much as I do the 
Spanish war^ that I shall.be a perfect Brt)bdingoag in 
time. 

Well now, do you see, when I have read a bodi, I go 
right off into the company of the ladies •,^ for they are 
the judges whether a man knows any thing or not. 
Then I bring on a subject which will show my parts to 
the best advantage ; and I always mind and say a smart 
thing just before I quit. 

You must know, moreover, that I have learned a great 
deal of wit. I was the first man who invented all that 
people say about cold tongues, and warm tongues, and 
raay-bees. linvented the wit of kissing the candlestick 
when a lady holds it ; as also the plays of criminal and 
cross question ; and above all, I invented the wit of 
paying toll at bridges. In short, ladies and gentlemen, 
take me all in all, I am a downright curious fellow. 



HOWARD AND LESTER. 

A Dialogue on Learning and Usefulness. 

rr j1 W I^^ ** miuch like a fiddle : every man 
itowar . Ji^ plays sucha tune as suits him. 

Lester. The more like a fiddle, the better I like it. 
Any thing that makes a merry noise suits me ; and the 
man that does not set his hours to music, has a dull 
time on't. 

How. But, Lester, are there no serious duties in life ? 
Ought we not to improve our minds, and to prepare for 
usefulness ? 

LesL Why, in the j>resent day, a man's preparing 
himself for usefulness, is like carrying coals to New- 
castle, pur country is full of useftil men; ten, at 

least. 
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least, to where one is wanted, and all of them ten times 
as ready to serve the public, as the public is to be serv- 
ed. Jf everv man should go to Congress that's fit for 
it, the federal city would hardly hold them. 

Hawn You mean, if all who think themselves fit 
for it. 

Le$tm No ; I meant as I said. 

Howm Then what do you think fits a man for con- 
gress ? 

LesU Why he must be flippant and bold. 

How. What good will that do him. If he is without 
knowledge ? 

Lest. O ! he must have knowledge to be sure. 

How* ,Well, must he not be a man in whom the 
people can trust ? Miist he not understand politics ? 
and must he not be able and willing to serve his coun- 
try? . . • • 

Lest. I agree to all that. 

How, Then you suppose that the federal city could 
hardly hold all our men who unite eloquence with 
confiaence, knowledge with integrity, and policy with 
patriotism. I fear that a countmg-house would give 
them full accommodation. 

Lest. I don't go so deep into these matters : but 
' this is certain, that when the election comes, more than 
enough are willing to go. '^ 

How. That, my friend, only proves that more than 
enough are ignorant of themselves : but are there no 
other ways of serving the public ? 

Lest. Yes ; one may preach, if he will do it for lit- 
tle or nothing. He may practise law, if he can get 
any body to employ him ; or he may be a Doctor or 
an Instructor 5 but I tell you the country is crowded 
with leaned men begging business. 

ffazD. Then you intend to prepare yourself for the 
ignorant herd, so that you may not be crowded. 

Lest. I have serious thoughts of it. You may tak^ 
your own way^ but I'll never wear out a fine pair of 
eyes in jH'eparing myself for usefulness, till this same 

G public 
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public will give me a bond to employ me when I am 
ready to serve them. Till such a bond is signed, seal- 
ed, and delivered, I shall set my hom's to the tune of 
"Jack's alive." To-day's the ship I sail in, and that 
will carry the flag, in spite of the combined powers of 
yesterdays arid tomorrows. 

How. Well, Lester, you can take your choice. 1 
shall set ray hours to a more serious tune. I asK no 
bond of the public. If my mind is well furnished mth 
knowledge, and that same generous public, which has 
so uniformly called to her service the discerning, should 
refuse my services, still I shall possess a treasure, which, 
after a few years of dissipation, you would give the 
world to purchase, THE RECOLLECTION OF 
TIME WELL SPENT. 



■ I It .. 1 1 

Christ's CRtJcinxiON. 



-N' 



^OW darkness fell 
On all the region round ; the shrouded sun 
From the impen'tent earth withdrew' his light : 
I thirst, the Saviour cry'd ; and lifting up 
His eyes in agony, My God, my God ! 
Ah ! why hast thou forsaken me ? exclaim'd. 

Yet deem him not forsaken of his God ! 
Beware that error. ^Twas the mortal part 
Of his compounded nature, breathing forth 
Its la&t sad agony, that so complain'd : 
Doubt Qot that vail of sorrow was withdrawn, 
And heav'nly comfort to his soul vouchsaf 'd. 
Ere thus he cry'd, Father ! into thy hands 
My spirit I commend. Then bow'd his head 
And died. Now Gabriel and his heavenly choir 
Of minist'ring angels hov'ring o'er the cross 
Refceiv'd his spirit, at length from mortal pang3 
And fleiAly pris'n set free, and bore it thence 
Upon their wings rejoicing. Then behotd 

A prodigj 
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A prodigy, that lo the world announc'd 
A new religion and dissolved the old : 
The temple's sacred vail was rent in twain 
From top to bottom, 'midst th' attesting shocks 
Of earthquake and the rending up of graves. 
Now those mysterious symbols, heretofore 
Curtain'd from vulgar eyes, and holiest deem'd 
Of holies, were display'd to public view : 
The mercy-seat, with its cherubic wings 
O'ershadow'd, and the golden ark beneath 
Covering the testimony, now through the rent 
Of that dissevered vail first saw the light ; 
A world redeemed had now no farther need 
Of types and emblems, dimly shadowing forth 
An angry Deity withdrawn from sight 
And canopied m clouds. Him, face to face, 
Now in full light reveaPd, the dying breath 
Of his dear Son appeas'd, and purchas'd peace 
And reconcilement for offending man. 

Thus the partition wall, by Sloses built. 
By Christ was levelled, and the Gentile world 
EnterM the breach, by their great Captain led 
Up to the throne of grace, opening himself 
Through his own flesh a new and living way. 
Then were the oracles of God made known 
To all the nations, sprinkled by the blood 
Of Jesus^and baptizM into his death ; 
So was the birthright of the elder born. 
Heirs of the promise, forfeited ; whilst they, 
Whom sin had erst in bondage held, made fi;ee 
From sin, and servants of the living God, 
Now gain'd die gift of God, eternal life. 

Soon as those signs and prodigies were seen 
Of those who watchM the ci'oss, conviction smote 
Thgir fear-struck hearts. The sun, at noon-day dark : 
The earth convulsive underneath their feet, 
And the firm rocks, in shiver'd fragments rent, 
Rous'd them at once to trembfe and believe. 
Then was our Lord by heathen lips confessed, ^ . 

W^en 
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When the centurion cry'd, In vehy truth ' 
This righteous Person was the Son of God ; 
The rest, in heart assenting, stood abash'd, 
Watching in silence the tremendous scene.. 

The recollection of his gracious acts, 
His dying pray'rs and their own impious taunts 
Now rose in sad review ; too late they wish'd 
The deed undone, and sighing smote their breasts. 
Straight from God's presence went that angel forth, 
Whose trumpet sliall call up the sleeping dead 
At the last day, and bade the saints arise 
And come on earth to hail this promised hour, 
The day-spring of salvation. Forth they came* 
From their dark tenements, their shadowy forma 
Made visible as in their fleshly state, 
And throuffh.the holy cky here and there 
Frequent they gleam'd, by night, by day, with fear 
And >onder seen of many : holy seers, 
Prophets and martyrs from the grave set free, 
And the first fruits of the redeemed dead. 

They, who with Christ transfigured on the motmt 
Were seen of his disciples in a cloud - 

Of dazzling glory, now, in form distinct, 
Mingling amidst the public haunts of m^n, 
Sti'uck terror to all hearts : Ezekiel there. 
The captive Seer, to whom on Chebar's banks 
The heavens wereopen'd and the fatal roll 
. Hold forth, with dire denunciations fill'd, 
Of lamentation, mourning and of woe. 
Now falling fast on Israel's wretched race : 
ile too was there, Hilkiah's holy son; 
With loins close girt, and glowing lips of fire 
By God's own finger touch'd : there mighl be seen 
The youthful prophet, Belteshaizar nam'd 
Of the Chaldees, interpreter of dreams. 
Knowledge of God bestow'd, in visions skill'd, 
And fair, and learn'dj and wise : the Baptist here, 
Girt in his hairy mantle, frowning stalk'd, 
And pointing to his ghastly wound, excljiim'd, 
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Ye vipers ! whom my warning could not move 

Timely to flee from tbe impending wrath 

Now fallen on your head ; whom lindeed 

With water, Christ hath now with fire baptiz'd : 

Barren ye were of fruits, which I prescrib'd 

Meet for repentance, and behold ! the axe 

Is laid to the unprofitable root 

Of every sapless tree, hewn down, condemnM 

And cast into the fire, Lo ! these are they, 

These shadowy forms now floating in your sight, 

These are the harbingers of ancient days, 

Who witnessed the Messias, and announced 

His coming upon earth. Mark with what scorn 

Silent they pass you by : them had ye heard, 

Them had ye noted with' a patient mind, 

Ye had not crucified the Lord of Life : 

He of these stones to Abraham shall raise up 

Children, than you more worthy of his stock ; 

And now his winnowing fan is in his hand. 

With which he'll purge his floor, jand having stor'A. 

The precious grain in garners, will consume 

With fire unquenchable the refuse chaff. 



The Wo^DERs of Nature, 



HOW mighty! how majestic! and how mysterious 
are nature's works ! When the air is cahn, where 
sleep the stormy winds ? In what chambers are they 
reposed, or in what dungeons confined ? But when He, 
"who holds them in his fist,", is pleased t^ awaken 
their rage,- and throw open, their prison doors, then, 
with irresistible impetuosity, they rush forth, scattering 
dread and menacing destruction. 

The atmosphere is hurled into the most tumultuous 
confusio4i* The aerial torrent bursts its way over moun- 
tains, seas, and continents. All things feel the dread- 
ful shock* All things tremble before the furious blast. 
Tbe forest, vexed and torn, groans under the scourge. 
G ^ Her 
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Her sturdy sons are strained to the very root, and al- 
most sweep .the soil they were wont to shade. The 
stubborn oak, that disdains to bend, is dashed head- 
long to the ground ; and, with shattered arms, with 
prostrate truuK, blocks up the road. While the flexile 
reed, that springs up in the marsh, yielding to the gust, 
(as the meek and pliant temper to injuries, or the re- 
signed and patient spirit to misfortunes) eludes the 
force of the storm, and survives amidst the wide-spread 
havoc. 

For a moment, the turbulent and outrageous sky | 
seems to be assuaged ; but it intermits its warmth, only 
to increase its strength. Soon the sounding squadrons 
of the air return to tne attack, and renew their ravages 
with redoubled fury. The stately dome rocks amidst 
the wheeling clouds. The impregnable tower totters 
on it basis, and threatens to overwhelm whom it was 
intended to protect. The ragged rocks are rent ia 
pieces ; and even the hills, the perpetual hills, on th^ir 
deep foundations are scarcely secure. Where now is 
the place of safety ? when the city reels, and 'Jious<;5 
become heaps ! Sleep affrighted flies. Diversion is 
turned into horror. All is uproar in the elements ; all 
is consternation among mortals ; and nothing but one 
wide scene ol rueful devastation through the land. 

The ocejan swells with tremendous commotions. The 
ponderous waves are heaved from their capacious bed, 
and almost lay bare the unfathomable deep. Flutig in- 
to the most rapid agitation, they sweep over the rocks ;. 
they lash the lofty cliffs, and toss themselves into the 
clouds. Naivies are rent from their anchors; and, with 
all their enormous load, are whirled swift as the arrow, 
wild as the winds, alpng the vast abyss. Now they 
climb thQ rolling mountain j they plougl the frightful 
ridge ; and seem to, skim the skies. Anon thev p^inge 
into the opening gulf; they lose the sight of dfay ; ^ikOk 
are lost themselves tQ every eye. 

How vain is the pilot's art/, how impotent the mari- 
fx^x^i strength ! ^' They reel to and tro, and staeger 

like 
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like a dmoken man." Despair is in every face, and 
death sits threatening on every surge. But when Om- 

Xtence pleases to command, the storm is hushed to 
ce ; the lightnings lay aside their fiery bolts, and 
the billows cease to roll. 



DiALOQVK ON Physiognomy. 

Enter Fran|£ and Henry. 
Frank. WT appears strange to me that people can be 
JL so imposed upon. There is no uiflBculty in 
judging folks by their looks. I profess to know as 
much of a man, at the first view, as by half a dozen 
years acquaintance. 

Henry. Pray how is (hat done ? I should wish to 
learn such an art. 

Fr. Did you never read Lavater on Physiognomy ? 

Hen. No. What do you mean by such a hard word ? 

Fr.^ Physiognomy means a knowledge of men^s 
hearts, thoughts, and characters, by their looks. For 
instance, if you see a man, with a forehead jutting over 
his eyes like a -piazza, with a pair of eyebrows, he,avy 
like tne cornice of a house ; with fiiU eyes and a Ro- 
man nose, depend on it he is a great scholar, and an 
honest man. 

Hen.. It seems to me I should rather go below his 
nose to discover his scholarship. 

Fr. By no means : if you look for beauty, you may 
descend to the mouth and chin; otherwise never go 
bebw the region of the brain. 

Enter Georgb. 

Geor. Well, I have been to see the man hanged* 
And he is gone to the other world, with just such a 
great forehead and Roman nose, a§ you have always 
peen praising. 

Fr. Remember, George, all signs fail in dry 
weather. ^ r 

GtQu Nowj be honest, Frank, andown that there 

is 
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is nothing in all this trumpery of yours. The only way 
to know men is by their actions. If a man commit 
burglary, think you a Roman nose ought to save him 
from punishment ? 

Fr. I don't carry my notions so far as that ; but it 
is certain that all faces in the world are different ; and 
equally true, that each has some marks about it, by 
which one can discover the temper and character of 
the person. 

Enter Peter. 

Peltr. \to FrankJ} Sir, I have heard of your fame 
from Dan to Beersheba ; that you can know*a man by 
his face, and can tell his thoughts by his looks. Hear- 
ing this, I have visited you without the ceremony of an 
introduction. 

Fr. Why, indeed, I do profess something in that 
way. 

Pet. By that forehead, nose, and those eyes of 
yours, one might be Sure of an acute, penetrating 
mind. 

/>. I see that you are not ignorant of physiogno* 
my. 

Pet. I am not ; but still I am so far from being an 
adept in the art, that, unless the features are very re- 
markable, I cannot determine with certainty. But 
yours is the most striking face I ever saw. There is a 
certain firamess in die lines, which lead from the outer 
verge to tKe centre of the apple of your eye, w^hich 
denotes great forecast, deep thought, bright invention, 
and a genius for great purposes. 

Fr. You are a perfect maistcr of the art. And to 
show you that I kiiow something of it, permit me to 
observe, that the form of your face denotes frankness, 
truth, and honesty. Your heart i« a stranger to guile, 
your lips, to deceit, and your hands, to fraud. 

Pet. I must confess that you have hit upon my truq 
character; though a ditferent one, from. what 1 have 
sustained in the view of the ^vcrld. 

Fr. 
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Fr. [to Henry and George,] Now see two strooj^ 
examples of the truth of physiognomy. [Whilt he is 
speakingy this Peter takes out his pocket-book^ and makes 
off with himself,'] Now, can you conceive, that with 
out this knowledge, I could fathom the character of a 
total stranger ? 

Hen, Pray tell us by what marks you discovered 
that in his heart and lips was no guile, and his hands, no 
fraud? 

Fr, Aye, leave that to me ; we are not to reveal 
our secrets* But 1 will show you a face and character, 
^vhich exactly suits him. [Feels for his pocket^ook in 
both pockets^ looks -wildly and conctrrud,] 

Geor„ [Tauntingly^ Aye, " in his heart is no 
guile, in his lips no deceit, and in his hands no fraud ! 
Now we see a strong exam|»le of the power of physi- 
ognomy !" 

Fr. He is a wretch ! a traiior against every^ good 
sign I I'll piirsue him to the ends of the earth« [Offers 
logo.] 

Hen, Stop a moment. «His fine honest face is far 
enough before this time. You have not yet discovered 
the worst injury he has done you. 

iV. What's that ? I had uo watch or money for him 
lo steal. ' • * 

Hen, By his deceitful lips, he has robbed you of 
any just conception of yourself; he has Ijetrayed you 
into a foolish belief that you are possessed of most ex- 
traordinary genius and talents. Whereas, separate 
from the idle whim about physiognomy, you have had^ 
00 more pretence to genius or learning than a common 
school boy. Leai^n henceforth to estimate men's hands 
I by their deeds, their lips, by th^ir words, and their 



hearts, by their live§# 
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Oration delivered at Paris by Citizen Carnot, 
President or the Executive Directory, at the 
FESTIVAL OP Gratitude and Victory, celebrated 
at the Champ-de-Mars, May 29, 1796, 

IT is at the moment when nature is renovated, when 
the earth, adorned with flowers and dressed in green, 
promises new harvests 5 when all beings proclaim in 
their own' language, the beneficent Intelligence which 
renovates the universe, that the French people assem- 
ble, on this great festivaJ, to render a distinguished hom- 
age to those talents and virtues^ of the friends of the 
country and humanity • What, day can better unite 
all hearts ! What citizen, what man can be a stranger 
to the influence of gratitude ! We exist only through 
afi uiiftterrupted course of beneficence, and our life is 
but a continual exchange of servicear 

As soon as born, our eyes, fixed on the heavens, 
appear already to acknowledge a primary Benefactor. 
Weak, without support, the love of our parents watches 
over our infancy, and provides for wants continually 
renewed. They direct our first steps ; their patient 
solicitude asskts in developing our organs ; we receive 
from them our first ideas of what we are ourselves, and 
of surrounding objects. AdditionaL care models our 
hearts to affection^ our minds to knowledge, and our 
bodies to useful labour. It is for our happiness, that 
the wise have reflected on the duties of man ; that the 
learned have divea into the secrets of natufe ; that 
the magistrate watches,, and that the legislator prepares 
in deliberation protecting laws. 

Soon we are enabled to be useful. Good children, 
we strew flowers over the age of our parents, and their 
trembling voice blesses us m theuvlast moments. Be- 
come parents in our turn, we prepare, in the education 
pf our children, the felicity of our declining years -, 

and 
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and we thus continue in a new generation the chain of 
benevolencp and gratitude. Sensibility is not restricted 
within the family circle 5 the indigent is searched fer 
under the thatch \ succours and consolation are lavish- 
ed ; and the donor, at first paid for the good action hv 
the pleasure of having performed it, is doubly reward- 
ed by ^e gratitude 0? the object. Benevolence !. how 
happy are thy votaries, and how much to be pitied, the 
soul that knows thee not f 

He who is a good son and a good father is also a good 
citizen. He loves his country; renders with alacrity 
the tribute of services ; he delights in returning to his 
brothers the protection he has received from them. 
Either magistrate or warrior, manufacturer or farmer 5 
in the temple of the arts ; in the Senate ; in the fields 
of glory, or the workshops of industry, he shows himself 
ambitious of contributing towards the prosperity of his 
country, and to deserve one day its gratitude. For 
there is a national gratitude for individuals. At this 
momenta people are all assembled to express their grati- 
tude to the virtuous citizens who have deserved it. 
How agreeable is the task ! How we delight in paying 
you that homage ; you to whom the country owes 
its safety, its glory, and the foundation of its pros- 
perity I 

You, to whom France owes its political regeneration ; 
courageous philosophers, whose writings have planted 
the seeds of the revolution, corroded the fetters of sla- 
very, and blunted by degrees the ravings of fanaticism.- 
You, citizens,- whose ^luntless courage effected this 
happy revolution 5 founded the republic, and - con- 
tended these seven years against crime and ambition, 
loyalism and anarchy. You all, in a word, who labour 
to render France happy and flourishing ; who render 
k illustrious by your talents, and enrich it by your dis- 
coveries ; receive the solemn testimony of national 

Receive that testimony particularly, republican ar- 
mies I you, whose glory and successes are fresh in the 

recollection 
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recollection of all. It is you who have defended us 
against ten combined kings; who have driven them 
froni our territory ; have transferred to their dominions 
the scourge of war. You have not only conquered 
men ; you have overcome the obstacles thrown in your 
^fay'by nature. You have triumphed over fatigue, hun- 
ger, and winter. What a spectacle for the people! 
what a dreadful lesson to the enemies of liberty ! 

A new-born republic arms its children to defend its 
independence ; nothing can restrain thfeir impetuosity ; 
traversing rivers,- carrying intrenchments, climbine 
rocks. Here, after a series of victories, they pUshed 
back.our limits to those barriers that nature intended for' 
us, and pursuing over ice the remains of three armies, 
transformed an oppressed and hostile nation into a free 
and allied people. There they fly to exterminate the 
hordes of traitors and villains, subsidized by England; 
punish dieir thieves, and restore to the republic bi*others 
too long misled. Here, surmounting the Pyrenees, and 
precipitating themselves from their summit ; overthrow- 
ing wnatever opposes their progress, and checked. onl; 
by an honourable peace ; there ascending the Alps ani 
Appenines, they fly across, the Po and Adige. 

The ardor of the soldier is seconded by the genius 
and boldness of the chiefs. They plan with science, 
and execute with energy ; now displaying their forces 
with calmness ; then courting danger at the head of 
their brothers in arms. Oh that I could here display 
the immense and glwious picture of their victories I 
that I could name our most intrepid defenders ! What 
a crowdof sublime images and beloved names preffs up- 
on my recollection ! Immortal warriors, posterity wv\l 
not believe the multitude of your triumphs ; but to us 
history loses all its improbabilities. 

But do we not see, even' on this spot, a portion of 
those brave defenders ? Victors over the exterior ene- 
mies of the state, they have come to repress our inter- 
nal eneniies; and preserve at home the republic 

vrhicTn 
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which thev have caused to be respected abroad. Do 
we not also *Be those venerable warriors who have 
grown grey in the service; those whom honorable 
wounds have obliged to seek premature repose and 
whose assylum is m sight ? With what pleasure our 
eyes feed on this interesting reunion. With what 
agreeable emotions we contemplate those victorious 
brows ! 

Heroes who have perishe Jfor liberty, why does there 
remain to us nothing but a recollection of your services ? 
You will, however, live forever in our hearts ; your 
children w^ill be dear to us ; the republic will repay to 
them the debt they owe to youj and we discharge 
here the first, by proclaiming your glory and our giat- 
itude. Republican armies, represented here, by war- 
riors' from your ranks; invincible phalanxes, whose 
trophies I observe on all sides, whose fresh successes 
I foresee, come forward and receive the triumphal 
crowns which the French people command me to attach 
to your colours. 

Address op Mr. Adet, French* Ambassador, on 

PRESENTING THE COLOURS OP FrANCE, TO THE 

United States, 1796. 

j ^" ' "" ■ ■ 

Mb. President, 

I COME to acquit myself of a duty very dear to 
my heart. I come to deposit in your hands, and in 
tlie midst of a people iustly renowned for their cour- 
age, ' and their love of liberty, the symbol of the tri- 
umph and the enfranchisement of my nation. 

When she broke her chain ; when she proclaivod 
the imprescriptible rights of man ; when, in a teVribIc 
war, she sealed with her blood the covenant made with 
liberty, her own happiness was not alone the object of 
her glorious eflbrts; her views extended also to all 
free people ; she saw their interests blended with her 

H dTVl1, 
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own, ahd doubly rejoiced in her victories, wluclv.in 
assuring to her the enjoyments of her rights, became to 
them new giiarantees ot their independence* . 

These sehtiments, which animated the French na- 
tion, from the dawn of their revolution, have acquired 
new strength sini;e the foundation of the republic. 
France, at that time, by the form of its government, 
assimilated to, or rather identified ;with free people, 
saw in them only friends mid brothers. Long accustomed 
to regard the American people as their most faith- 
ful allies, she has sought to draw closer the ties already 
formed in the fields of America, under the auspices of 
victory over the nans of tjranny • 

The National Convention, the organs of the will of 
the French Nation, have more than once expressed 
-their sentiments to the American people ; but above all, 
these burst forth on that august day, when the Minister 
of the United States presented to the National Repre- 
sentation, the colours of his country, desiring never to 
lose recollections as dear to Frenclunen as they must be 
to Americans. The Convention ordered tnat these 
colours should be pktced in the hadi of their sittings. 
They had experieiKfced sensations too agreeable not td 
.cause them to be partaken of by their allies, and de- 
creed that to them the national colours should be pre- 
sented. 

Mr. President, I do not doubt their expectations 
will be fulfilled ; and I am convinced, that every citi- 
zen will receive, with a pleasing emotion, this flag, 
elsewhere the terror of the enemies of liberty ; here 
the certain pledge of faithful . friendship ; especially 
when they recollect that it guides to combat, men who 
have shared their toils, and who were prepared for lib- 
ertyfby aiding them to acquire their own. 
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President Washington's Answer. 

BORN, Sir, ip a tend of liberty ; having early learn- 
ed its value ; having engaged m a perilous cen- 
flict to defend it ; having, in a word, devoted the best 
years of my life to secure it ii permanent establishment 
in my own country; my anxious recollections, my 
sympathetic feelings, and my best wishes are irresisti- 
bly excited, whensoever, in any country, I see an op- 
pressed nation unfurl the banners of freedom. But 
above all, the events of the French revolution have 
produced the. deepest solicitude, as well as the highest 
adoaration. To call your nation brave, were to pro- 
nounce but coinmon praise. WONDERFUL PEO- 
PLE I ages to came will read with astonishment the his- 
tory of your brilliant exploits. 

1 rejoice that the period of your toils and of ybiBP 
immense sacrifices is approaching. I rejoice that the 
interesting revolutionaiy movements of so many jt^Tf^ 
have issued in the formation of a constitution tiesjgned 
to give p^manency to the great object for which you 
have contended. I rejoice tliat liberty, which you 
have so long embraced with enthusiasm; liberty, of 
which you have been the invincible defenders, now 
finds an asylum in the bosom of a regularly organized 
government: a government, which, being formed to 
secure the happiness of the French people, corresponds 
with the ardent wishes of my heart, while it gratifies 
the pride of every citizen of the United States, by its 
resemblance of tneir own. On these glorious events 
accept, Sir, my sincere congratulations. 

In delivering to you these sentiments, I express not 
my own feeKnes only, but those of my fellow-citizens, 
in relation to the commencement, the progrcss,iftnd the 
issue of the French revolution; and they will cordi- 
ally join with me in purest wishes to the Supreme Be- 
ing, ♦that the citizens of our sister republic,- our mag- 
nanimous 
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tiammous allies, may soon enjoy, in peace, that liberty, 
which they have pirchased at so great a price, and . all 
the happiness which liberty can bestow. 

I receive. Sir, with lively sensibility, the symbol of 
the triumphs and of the enfranchisements of your na- 
tion, the colours of France, which you have now pre- 
sented to the United States* The transaction will be 
announced to Congress ; and the colours will be depos- 
ited with thosf^ archives of the United States, which 
arc at once the evi4«aces and the memorials of their 
freedom and independence. May these be perpetual ; 
find may the friendship of the two republics, be com- 
mensurate with their existence. 



The Oppeessive Landlord. 

— — ■■ ■' « ■ — ■■ .- n il II I | i ■ I m*> > I > I II " 

Enter Don Philip and Wife. 
n PAV "VSTELL, my dear, I have warned all 
XJon t^huip. Yi^ ^j^^ families out of my lone range 
of buildings, and ordered them to pay double ^e rent 
ihey' have done, for every day they remain. From 
every new tenant I am determined to have three tijnes 
the sum. The present rent will never do in these times. 
Our children will become beggars at this rate ; and you 
and 1 shall have to betake ourselves to hand labour^ like 
ihe common herd^ to earn our daily bread. 

Wife. But I fear that some of our tenants are too 
poor to endure a rent, double to what they now pay •, 
and I am certain it will be impossible for them all to re- 
move, ou account of the scarcity of houses to be ob- 
tained. 

Don P. That is not my. look out. It is enough for 
me to attend to my mn interest, not theirs. 

Wife. But you will exercise a little lenity towards 
them, at this distressing time. I am persuaded, nty dear, 
that you will riot turn them into the street. Besides, 
it is thought by some, that they already pay a reason- 
able rent.* 

DonT^ 
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Dan P* I have nothing to do with lenity. Woman, 
would you not have your husband be looking out against 
a rainy day ? What would become of you and your 
children, if I were to spend my time in studying lenUv^ 
instead of my interesUtabh ? 1 tell you, that now is the 
harvest time, and I am determined to thrust in the sic- , 
kle, and reap my proportion of the crop, before the sea-^ 
son's over. Toe town is crowded with foreigners who 
are exiled from their homes, and nejcessity obliges them 
to pay whatever price is demanded, for a shelter to • 
cover their heads. 

W^t. Would you then profit by the necessities and 
misfortunes of your fellow creatures ? These exiles are 
entided to our compassion, instead of experiencing our 
oppression. ' 

Dim P. You talk like a poor weak woman. Did I 
not tell you that I had nothing to do with other peo- 
ple's good or ill fortune? It is more than I can do to 
take care of ray own dependants. We should make 
fine way ahead, if you were at helm. I believe in my 
I onscience, that, if you possessed the keys of the strong- 
box, you would squander away to the full amount of 
a pistareen a week upon these poor starving itmaways. 
I have not yet forgotten how you lavished a whole gal- 
lon of cider upon those throe miserable wretches 
ibat cleared out our well, the day before thanksgiving. 
Does this look like taking a prudent care of your fam- 
ily ? Pray how do you read your bible ? Has not 
Nebuchadnezzar said, that " He, who provides not for 
his own household, has denied the faith, and is Wt>rae 
than an infidel ?" 

Wift. If you had studied your Bible as faithfully as 
you have your interebt-table, you would not have put 
St. Paul's words into the mouth of the king of Babylon* 
Does not the same scripture say, that " He who op- 

presseth the poor, and -" 

Don P. Hush) I say; one of my tenants apptoaches# 
Banish your womanish feelings ; and let not your unruly 
tonrae "betray your weakness*' 

^ ^^ H2 Xnf 
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Enter Tknani*, ^ 

Ten. Sir, I come to infonxi you, that I have at last 
been fortunate enough to procure a shelter for my fam- 
ily, though an indilferent one; and have brought you 
the rent of your tenement, which I quitted with reluc- 
tance yesterday. 

Don P. It is well you are out ; for you would Have 
met with trouble, if you had remained three days longer. 
I had ordered my attorney to give directiAns to an officer 
to tumble 'all yom* goods into the street, aad you aud 
your children after them. 
. Ten. Then a good providence has preserved us. 

i)on P. Providence has smiled upon me, I confess, in 
granting me such a riddance. 

Ten* I contend not with an adversary who is man- 
tled in gold. Will you please to count your moncv; 
and give me a dischai*ge ? 

Dan P. [Counts the money, ^ Why man| the sura is 
deficient j 1 cannot receipt it. 

Ten* It is the same, Sir, as I paid the last term. 

Don P. That is very true ; but did I not double the 
rent tbre^ days ago? ' 

Ten. You did, indeed; but my reply was, that I was 
utterly unable to pay a higher price ; and as the time 
was so short, I thought you would not stand for trifles. 

Don P. Trifles! if you were to receive it, 1 believe 
you would not call it a trifle; neither do I. I demand 
the utmost farthing. 

yien. For the ^ke <jf peace, though I think your de- 
mand unjust, 1 will take your receipt for this, and 
bring the remainder to-morrow. 

Dan P. Not a cent will I receive without the whole, 
lest by some quibble of the law I lose the rest. 

Ten. Your avaricious disposition leads you to act 
contrary to yout own interest. 

Don P. 1 shall not apply to you for lessons of instruc- 
tion, i shall conduct my own affairs according to my 
:i%overeign will and pleasuie. Let me tell you, Sir, 

this 
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this idipudence does not well become a man of your 
circumstances. 

Ten. "Sir, your honored lather never used me 
thus.*' Alas ! he little thought in what oppressive hand« 
he left his largo estate. Could he be permitted to 
revisit the earth, his ghost would haunt your guilty soul ; 
and, if you have any consciCTice left, harrow up remorse^ 
and awaken you to repentance. 

Dofi P. 1 did not admit a tenaat into my house to 
hear a moral lecture from him# 

. Ten. If you will take your money, I will quit your 
house with pleasure. But before we part give, me leav«» • 
10 tell you, that, though your great wealth has .exalte^ 
you above yourself, and, in' your own opinion, placed 
you beyond the reach of poverty, the time may comtf 
when you will/<e/ what opjwression is. 

JVife. I entreat you to receive the money, and be 
content. 

Don. P. A woman, who^ can*t be silent in her hus- 
band's presence, especially when he is negociating im- 
portant business, may take a modest hint to leave the 
room. \' lExit Wife^ 

Ten. If you are resolved not to receive your moneyi 
I must carry it home again* And I hope the time i^ 
ijQt far distant, when 1 shall be out of the reach of your 
oppressive hands. \ExiV. 

Don P. [Solus.'] Everyman I deal with is tryine 
-o cheat me. Mankind are by nature all knaves. I 
am afraid to trust even my best friends. What an af- 
iliction it is to have property ! The poor always think 
that the rich are bound to maintain them, and are 
never satisfied with what is done for them. My ten- 
ants would be glad to live in my houses rent free if 
they could. This, I am persuaded, they learned of 
my father ; but Pll soon teach them to expect different 
things. Rather than matters should go on at such 
loose ends, I'll sell every one of my buildings, and put 
:he money in bank. My mind is constantly on the 
stretch to contrive ways and mea.ns to preserve what 

. . little 
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little I possess, ft is well my father left his property 
Co me. Had he left it to one of only common under- 
standing, these plotting tenants would have run away 
with the whole of it. 

Enter second Tenant. 

2d Tenant. Sir, I appear before you to crave your 
compassion. I am the most unfortunate of alt your 
tena^s. My misfortune is, to be obliged to remain 
ia your house, aftei* it is your pleasure that I should 
leave it* 

Don P. To-morrow I will cure you of your misfor- 
tune; for if you cannot get out yourself, I will help 
you out. 

2d. r^n. Why may I not remain ? It may be for 
j^ur interest as well as mine. I have ever made you 
punctual payment ; and stand ready now to give as 
much as any other man, or as much as your conscience 
will suffer you to demand. 

Dow P. My will and |ileasure is, that you depart 
Immediately. My reasons for my conduct I give to no 
smn. 

2d. Ten. But, Sir, I have a claim upon your mercy, 
You are not insensible of the plains. P ve taken to accom- 

Flish what you wish. Necessity is the only reason why 
ask this fevour. One special reason why you ought to 
^nt it is, that I am now in your service with the sann' 
salary as in years past; when your good father wa 
satisfied with om fourth the sum his craving son de- 
mands. I have been, you must allow, a faithful slave 
to your children. They have long received, and still 
receive my best instruction, without an augmentation 
of reward. If you will not hear the plea of mercy, 
grant me justice. If y6u increase your price of reiiu 
increase my pay. 

Don P. I meddle not with your affairs. Look our 
for your pay among your employers. I am but one 
among many, and promise you that I shall not be fore- 
most to enhance the price of instruction, while children 
are so numerous. My houses are my own. I bought 

thend 
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them with my own money ; and shalPdispose of them 
at my own pleasure. - 

2a. Ten, You speak as though you were lord of the 
creation, and had the world at your command. 

Don P. I am lord of my own possessions ; and shall 
not ask my tenants how I am to dispose of them. 

2rf. TtTi. Did you ever read, that " Riches take to 
themselves wings, and fly away ?" 

Don P. I am not apprehensive that any wings are 
attached to my property* 

2rf. Ten. Your mountain may not stand so strong a^ 
you thiok it docs. The cries of the fatherless and the 
widow, who have groaned under your oppression, have 
reached the heavens, and you have reason to fear they 
will be answered with vengeance on youf head. Dii 
you bat believe in a future day- of retribution, as you 
have impiously professed, you would seriously epgage in 
the work of repentance and reformation ; which, let me 
tell you, it is presumption to neglect. 

Re-enter Jlrst Tenant mth a LawyI:r. 

Istm Ten* I pray you to accept your money, anrf 
give me a discharge. 

Don B. I told you, not a cent, till the whole amount 
was paid. 

Law^ That is sufEcient. The law allows no force 
in paying debts/ Every creditor has an jandoubted 
right to refuse his money, when offered by his debtor. 
This he has done before witnesses. 1 now declare it. 
forfeit. Keep it a^ your own. 

Don P. Rogues will always combine against honest ' 
men. The whole world are endeavouring to cheat 
me out of my lawful earaings. My best Mentis have 
become my worst enemies. 

Laze. Y oil have no friends ; nor will you ever have, 
so 16ng as you make an idol of your own dear self. 

Don P. , My property isu, my best friend, and one 
which I trust will never forsafee me. 

Crf/ of Jire without. 
1 -• " Entrr 
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Enter Servant in haste^ 

Ser. Sir, your long row of buildings is all in flames ! 

Don P. Impossible! — They were all to be insured 
lo-morrow. 

Ser. It is seriously true ! and the roofs arp now 
tumbling to the jgrouna! 

Don r. Then immediately call all hands, and put 
fire to this, and every other building I possess; that 
they may all co to destruction together. 

2d. Ten. That looks something like giving wings to 
you riches. 

Don P. If I had had one thimble full of brains, I 
fl3K>uId have got them insured before. O horrible ca- 
tastrophe \ Not only wicked men and devils, but even 
the elements themselves have turned against me. 
. Lavs. Compose yourself, dear Sir. Your best friend 
wonU be so cruel as to fot^ake you, at this critical mo- 
ment. 

Don P. Is my money safe ? If that is bumtj I'll 
1»urn myself. Oh that i had permitted my tenants to 
remain, that they and their property migat all have 
perished in the flames together ! 



XkOKD Mansfield's Speech, in Sijpport op a Bill 

FOR PREVENTING DeLAYS OF JuSTICE, BV REASON OF 

Privilege of Parliament, 1 770. 

My Lords, ^ 

I HAVE waited with patience to hear what argu- 
ments might be urged agai,pst the bill ; but I have 
waited in vain ; theti^uth is, there is no argument that 
-can weigh against it^ The justice and expediency of 
the bill are such as render it self-evident. It is a propo- 
sition of that nature, that can neither b^ weakened by 
argument, nor entangled with sophistry. 

We all know, that the very soul and essence of trade 
ape regular, payments ; and sad experience teaches us, 

that 
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that there are men, who will not make their regular pay- 
ments without the compxilsive power of the laws. 
The law dien ought to be equaDy open to all. Any 
exemption to particular men, or particular ranks of 
men, is, in a free and commercial country, a solecism 
of the grossest nature. 

I wiu not trouble your lordships with arguments for 
that which is sufficiently evident without any. I shall 
only say a few words to some noble lords, who fore- 
i>ce much inconveniency from the persons of their ser- 
vants' being liable to be arrested. One noble lord ob» 
serves, that the coachman of a peer may be arrested 
while he is driving his master to the House ; and, con- 
soquently, he will not be^ able to attend his duty in 
Parliament. If this were actually to happen, there are 
50 many ways by which the member might still get to 
the House, that I can hardly think the noble lord is se- 
rious in his objection. Another noble peer said, that 
by this bill we mi'ght lose our most valuable and honest 
servants. This I hold to be a contradiction in terms : 
for he can neither be a valur^ble servant, nor an lionest ■ 
man, who gets into debt which he is neither able nor 
\^ illing to pay, till compelled by law. 

If my servant, by unforeseen accidents, has run into 
debt, and I still wish to retain him, I certainly would 
pay the debt. But upon no principle of liberal legis- 
iation %vhatever, can my servant have a title to set his 
rreditors at defiance, while for forty shillings only, the 
lionest tradesman may be torn from his family, and 
locked up in a jail. It is monstrous injustice ! I flat- 
ter myseff, however, the determination of this day will 
entirely put an end to all such partial proceedings for 
the future, by passing into a, law the bill now under 
'Tour Iwdship^s consideration. 
I come now to speak, upon what, indeed, I would 
ve gladly avoided, had I not been particularly point- 
at for the part I have taken in this bill. It has 
en said by a noble lord on my left hand, that 1 like- 
lise am running the race of popularity.. If the noble 

» lord 
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lord jcoeans by popularityvthat applause bestowed by 
after-ages on good and vu'tuous actions, I have long 
been -struggling in that rac^. But if he mean that 
mushroom popularity, which is raised without merit and 
lost without a crime, Jie much mistakes in his opinion, 
' F'defy the noble lord to point out a single action of 
loy life, where the popularity of the times ever had 
the smallest influence on my determinations. I have a 
more pennanent and steady rule for my conduct, the 
dictates of my own breast. Those who have foregone 
that pleasing adviser, and given up their mind to be the 
slave of every popular impulse, I sincerely pity. 1 
pity th^fem still more, if their vanity leads them to mis- 
take the shouts of a mob for the trumpet of fame* Ex- 
perience might inform them, that naany who have been 
saluted with the huzzas of a crowd, . one day, have 
received their execrations the next ; and many, who, 
by the popularity of th^ir times, have been held up as 
spotless patriots, have, nevertheless, appeared upon the 
historian's page, when truth has triumphed over delu- 
sion, th^ assassins of liberty. 

Why then the noble lord can think I am ambitious 
of present popularity, that echo of folly, and shadow of 
renown, 1 am at a loss to determine. Besides, I do 
not know that the bill now before yoiu* lordships will 
he popular. It depends much upon the caprice of the 
daj^. It may not be popular to compel people to pay 
their debts; and, in that case, the present must be a 
very unpopular bill. It may not be popular neither 
to take away any of the privileges of parliament ; for 
I very well remember, and many of your lordships 
may remember, that not long ago the popular cry was 
for the extention of privilege ; and so far did they 
carry it at that time, that it was said that the privilege 
protected members even in criminal actions. Nay, such 
was the power of popular prejudices over weak minds, 
that the very decisions of some of the courts were tinc- 
tured with that doctrine. 

' ' I 
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It was undoubtedly an abominable doctrine. I 
thought so then, and think ^o still : but nevertheless, 
it was a popular doctrine, and came immediately from 
those who were called the friends of liberty ; how de- 
servedly, time will show. True liberty, in my opin- 
ion, can onlv exist when justice is equally administered 
to all ; to the king pind till the beggar. Where is the 
justice, then, or where is the law, that protects a mem- 
ber of parliament more than any other man, from the 
punishment due to his crimes ? The laws of this coun- 
try allow of no place, nor any employment, to be a 
sanctuary for crimes ; and where I have the honor to 
sit as judge, neither royal favour, nor popular applause. 
Sxhall ever protect the guilty. 



Extract from a Sermon on the Day op Judgment. 



LET us endeavour to realize the majesty and terror 
of the universal alarm on the final Judgment Day. 
When the dead are sleeping in the silent grave ; when 
the living are thoughtless and unapprehensive of the 
grand event, or intent on other pursuits ; some of them 
asleep in the dead of night ; some of them dissolved in 
sensual pleasures, eating and drinking, maiTying and 
giving in marriage ; some of them planning or execu- 
ting schemes for riches or honors ; some in the very 
act of sin; the generality ^iupid and careless about 
the concerns of eternity, and the dreadful day iust at 
hand ; and a few here and there conversing with their 
God, and looking for the glorious appearance of their 
Lord and Saviour ;* w^ien the coui'se of nature runs on 
uniform and regular as usual, and infidel scoffers are 
taking umbrage from thence to ask, " \yhere is the 
promise of his coming ?" In short, when there are no 
more visible appearances of this approaching day, than 
of the destruction of Sodom, on that clear morning in 
which Lot fled away ; or of the deluge, when Noah en- 
L I * tered 
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tered into the ark ; then, in that hour of unapprehensive 
sectirity, then suddenly shall the heavens Open over the 
astonished world; then shall the alarming clangor hreak 
over theh* heads like a clap of thunder in a clear sky. 

Immediately the living torn their gazing eyes upon 
the amazing pHenoraeiJoh*; some hear the Idiig ex- 
pected sound with rapture, and lift up their heads with 
joy, assured that the day of their redemption is come ; 
wnile tlie thonghtless ivorld are struck with the wild- 
est horror and constematioh. In the same insteint the 
soctnd reaches all the mansions of the dead; and in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye,, they are raised, 
and the living ai'e changed* This call will be as ani- 
mating to all the sons of men, as th^t call to a single 
person. " Lazarus, come forth." O what a surprise 
^tl tMs be to the thoughtless world ! shouid this aferm 
bapst ov€r our hc^s this m<»Bfent, into wfaat a terror 
woiiM it strike many in this ass^embly ? Such will be 
the terror, such the consternation, when it actually 
comes to patss. Sinners will be the same timorous, self- 
aondemned creatures then as they are now. And then 
they will not be able to stop their ears, who are deaf to 
all the. gentler calls of the gospel now. 

Then the trump of Crod will constrain them to hear 
and fear, to whom the ministers of Christ now preach 
in vain* Then they must all hear; for, "all that 
are in thei^ jgraves^" all without exception, "shall 
Ijear his voice." Now the voice of mercy calls, reason 
pleads, conscience warns ; but multitudes will not hear. 
But this is a voice which shall, which must reach «Mcry 
ome of the JaiUions of onankind, and not one of them will 
be aUe to stop his ears* Infants and giants, kings and 
subiectg, all ranks, all ages of mat&ind shall bear the 
calu The living shall start atid be changed, and the 
dead ri&e ai the sound. The dust that was oace alive 
and foinied a human body, whether it files in the air, 
floats in the oceain, or vegetates on earth, shall hear 
the new-creating fiat* - Wherever the fragments of 
the human frame are scattered, this all penetrating call 

shall 
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shall reach and speak them into life.. We may consider 
this V6i<ce as a summons not only to dead bpdies to rise, 
but to the souls thai once animated them, to appear and 
be re-united to them. 

This summons shall spread through every corner of 
(he universe; and Heaven, Earth, and Hell, and all 
their inhabitants, shall hear and obey. Now methinks 
I see, I hear the earth heaving, charnel houses rattling, 
tombs bursting, graves opening. Now the nations un- 
der ground begin to stir. There is-a noise and a sha- 
king among the dry bones. The dust is all alive, and 
in motion, and the globe breaks and trembles, as with 
an earthquake, while this vast army is working its way 
through, and bursting into life. The ruins of human, 
bodies are scattered far and wide, and have passed 
through many, and surprising transformations. A Knfib 
in one country, and another in another ; here the head, 
and there the trunk ; and the ocean rolling between. 

And now, at the sound of the trumpet, they shall all 
be collected, wherever they were scattered j all prop- 
erly sorted and united, however they were confused { 
atom to its fellow attorn, bone to its fellow bone. Now 
methinks you may see. the air darkened with fragments 
of bodies, flying from country to country, to eject an4 
join their proper parts : 

" Scatter'd limbs and all 

The various bones obsequious to the call. 
Self movM advance \ the neck perhaps to meet 
The distant head, the distant legs, the feet. 
Dreadful to view, see through the dusky sky 
Fragments of bodies in confusion fly. 
To distant regions journeying, there to claim 
Oeserted members, and complete the frame. 
The sevcr'd head and trunk shall join once more, 
Though realms now rise between, and oceans roar. 
The trumpet's sound each vagrant ihote shall hear, 
Or &xM in earth, or if afloat in air. 
Obey the signal, wafted in the wind, 
And not one sleeping atom lag behind,'' 

Christ 
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Christ triumphant over the apostate Angeli 



SO spake the Son, and into terror changed 
His count'nance, too severe to be beheld 
And full of wrath bent oh his enemies. 
At once the Four spread out their starry wings 
With dreadful shade contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce charriot roU'd, as with the sound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numerous host. 
He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Glqomy.as night ; under his burning wheels 
The stedfast empyrean shook throughout, 
All but the throne itself of God. Full soon 
Among them he arriv'd, in his right hand 
Grasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 
Before hmi, such as in their souls infix'd 
Plagues ; they, astonished, all resistance lost, 
All courage ; down their idle weapons dropt ; 
O'er shields, and helms, and helmed heads, he rodt:, 
Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate. 
That wish'd the mountains now might.be again 
Thrown on them as a shelter from his ire. 
Nor less on either side tempestuous fell 
His arrotvs, from the fourfold- visagM Four 
Distinct with eyes, and from the living wheels -. 
Distinct alike with multitude of eyes ; 
One spirit in them ruPd, and cv'ry eye 
Glar'd lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 
Among the accurs'd, that withered all their strength, i 
And of their wonted vigour left them drainM, | 

Exhausted, spiritless, afflicted, fall'n. 
Yet half his strength he put not forth, but check'd 
His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant j 

Not to destroy, but root them out of Heav'n. 
The overthrown he rais'd, and as a herd 
Of goats or timVous flock together throng'd, 
Drove them before him thunderstruck, pursued 

Witlt 
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Wi4 terrors- aitcl with iu?ie& to ih% bouwls 

And crystal wall of Heav'n, whichj evening wide^ 

Roird inward, and a spacious gap disclosM 

Into the waste&d deep ; A» moii«tFeii» si^ht 

Struck them with horror backward^ but lar woree • 

UrgM them behind ; headlong themselves they threw 

Down from the verge of Heaven ; eternal wrath 

Burnt after them to the bottomlei^s pit. 

Hell heard th- insufferable noise 5 Hell saw 
Heaven ruining from Heaven, and would have fled 
Afirighted ! but strict fate had cast tod deep 
Her dark foundations, and too fast bad bound. 
Nine days they fell ; confounded Chaos roai'd, 
And felt tenfold confusion in their fall : 
Through his wild anarchy, $0 huge a rout 
Incumber'd him with ruin. Hell at last 
Yawning received them whole, and on them closM ; 
Hell, their fit habitation, fraught with fire 
Unquenchable, the house of woe and pain. 

Disburden^ Heav'n rejoic'd, and soon repairM 
Her mural breaeh, returning whence it toU'd. 
Sole victor from the expulsion of his foes, 
Messiah his triumphal chariot turnM ! 
To meet him all his saints, who silent stood 
Eye-witnesses of his almighty acts, 
With Jubilee advanc'd^; and as they went, 
Shaded with branching pabn, each order bright. 
Sung triumph, and him sung victorious. King, 
Son, Heir, and Lord, to him dominion given t 

Worthiest to reign. He, celebrated, roide ^ 

Triumphant through mid Heov'n, into the courts 
And temple of his mirfjty Father, tkron'd ,^ 

On high 5 who into glory him recei^'^j •# 

Where now he sits at the right hand of bliss. i^ 



Slacks 
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. ' SLAVES IN BARBAE yT^ "" 

A DRAMA IN TWO ACT5, 

I ii' . ' ' .I I I. 

•Persons or the drama. ' 
Hambt, Bashaw €f Tunis. 

SmIhdabJ Brca^s,<mdSla^nTums. 

^ ■. } Brother to Osro and Amandar. sent to redeem 

Francisco, j ^^^,,^ 

Kidnap, An American Captive, 

Oran, a Purchaser of Slaves, 

Teague, An Irish Captive, 

Sharp, An Affican^ and Kidnap's Slave* 

Officer^Audioneery Guards^Attendants, Purchasers qfslavesy ^x. 

ACT I. 

Scene I. — A Garden^ 
Ahandae solus^ confined with a chain* 

IK vain the flowers s^pread iheirgaudy colours, and* 
fill the air with fragrance. The sun has not a 
cheering b,eam for me. AH nature's smiles are frowns 
to him, who wears the chain of bondage. Fifteen long 
months have witnessed my misfortune : what luckless 
winds delay Francisco's passage ? 

Enter Oran with a cafie. 

Oran. Moping fugitive ! quick to your task. [Beat- 
ing him\^ I have not placed you here to mutter to 
the herbs and flowers : they need the labour of your 
hands. Let them have it ; or heavier blows shall pun- 
ish your neglect. 

Aman* Then do your w^rst! I ask the fatal blow, 
to put a period to my miseries. 

Oran. Your life is in my hands ; but it shall be pro- 
longed.; and with youi* life, I'lj lengthen out your mis- 
eries. Aman. 
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Amm. Unfeeling tyrant! froift you I only ask the 
niurderer*s office. Speech was designed for friendly 
intercourse ; it ill becomes the tiger. In brutal silence, 
you may tear my flesh : add not the sting of woixls. 

* Enter OzRO. 

Oran» Hah ! Ozro. A slave enlarged is no great- 
ful sight to his old mgster. [Aside. 

Ozro* I come, my brother, to end your sufferings. 
Aman. Welcome I You know them to be more than 
man can-bear. .* 

Ormu Vil6 intruder! are you so isoon intoxicated 
with your liberty? Quick, flee this place; or stronger 
chains, than bound you here before, shall sober you 
again. 

Ozro 'Talk not of chains! but rather learn to dread 
(he hand, on which they have been bound. I come 
to execute the orders of your lord and master ; not 
to be frightened with your threats. Amandar's inju- 
ries have reached the ears of the Bashaw* and I 

am sent 

Oran. Tale-bearing renegade! Well, I shall learn 
to husband my own property, and give up no more 
i^lavcs for Hamet'.s counsellors. Attend yeur duty ! 

[To Amandarj striking him* 
Ozro. Repeat that blow and it shall cost you dear. 
Oran. Caitiff! begone from hence ; or even the 
Bashiiw shall not detend you from my indignation. 
Quick, leave m^y sight ! 

Ozro. Not while you have it in your power to exer- 
cise your tyranny over my brother. But yesterday, 
you promised to sell Amander for this sum: here it is, 
K ady counted to your hands. I demand him of you. 
Oran* One half this sum would have bought him 
1 yesterday. It is my present choice to sacrifice my 
I property for my revenge. I will double his task and 
I horten his allowan<;e, till his pride is reduced, and he 
j becomes more profitable, by additional severity. This 
j s ray promise to-dav : lake it for your solace. 
' ' Ozf-o 
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Ozro. Monster! would you forever feast your soul 
on the miseries of the unfortunate ? Your word is 
passed; recal it at the peril of your life. There is youv 
money. [^Flinging it at hi&ftetJ] Amandar is 

Oran. When foreign ruffians, who ought to wear 
the chains of bondage, are armed with swords, all right j 
is lost : oiir property is given to the winds. Were it not ' 
for what weak heads, and sickly ^^arts call justice, Vd 
feast my dogs upon your flesh. 

Ozro. Go vent your railings to the savage beasts, 
that prey on one another. U you love the law that 
sanctions cruelty, they are your fit associates. Anaan- 
dar, you are once more restored to liberty and life. 
J[CuUing off his bands zoitk his sword^'^ 

Exeunt Amandar and Ozr4>. 

Oran> [Taking his money ^1^ These hj^h-bred fieJIows 
make but poor slaves. 'Tis well to shift them off at 
any rate. I will take care how I lay out my money for 
Ae future. {Exit, 

Scene 1L — The Highway. 
OzRO and Amandar. 

Aman. Am I deluded by a dream ? or is this real ? 
What aiigel eye of pity has glanced upon us ? 

Ozro. I would not intennipt thy bliss, nc^ stir the 
dregs, which the fair surface of this draught conceals. 
But fortune seems to make our happiness her sport. 

^man. Has not the Bashaw pm*chased our ireedom ? 
what are the conditions ? 

Ozro. That is for time or wild conjecture to deter- 
mine. We must deliberate what course to take. 

Aman. What dost thou say ? let me hear the worst. 

Ozro. You know the circumstances of my liberation^ 
All had the appearance of afiltbility and pity in the Ba-n 
shaw. He questioned particularly concerning our sit J 
uation, and seemed moved with the account I gave J 
I informed him, our brother was daily expected wit^ 
the gleaning of an unfortunate father's interest to r^- 

deenc 
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deem us from our chains, and restore us to a disconso- 
. late family. He turned aside, as though some sudden 
emotion had seized his mind ; then exclaimed, " They 
shall be mine !" The money was paid for your ran- 
som, and committed to me. We are considered as his 
property, 

Aman. -What then creates suspicion ? This favo\ir 
has some claim upon our gratitude. If we must err, 
let it be on the side of honor. 

Ozro, So thought J, Amandar. Tliese were the 
impressions of the moment. But avarice ofteA assumes 
the appearance of generosity : and malice, to make its 
prey more sure, puts on the guise of pity. If the Ba- 
shaw's motive were our happiness, all, but my freedom, 
I would pledge to pay the debt, of gratitude. But I 
would sooner seek the lion's den, or trust the mercy of 
a tiger, than commit myself to a mercenary Turk. A 
father's fortune well may tempt the hypocritic show 
of kindness to his sons. 

Aman. This thought gives weight to your suspicion. 
Are our misfortunes then the object of base specula- 
tion ? This well becomes the dignity of rulers ; the 
honor of the prime magistrate of Tunis! to se^ us 
out, like brutes, to buy and sell, and fill his coffers on 
the ruins of our family. But stay. Is there no room 
for charitv ? Tunis, of all the states of Barbary, is famed 
for its refinement. Every Turk is not an Oran. I think 
I have lui^rd the Bashaw noted for his humanity. 

Ozro. Tliat ruler has but an ill title to humanity, who 
suffers his subjects to traffic in the dearest rights of man, 
ond shares himself the execrated commerce. 

Amun. True, my brother. But let us remember ' 
our native Venice. We have seen the Tijrk sold there 
in open market, and exposed to all the indignities 
v/hica we have borfte with^ Oran. Nay more ; we 
may come nearer home, and spread the blush on our 
own faces. W> both have heard the story of the 
i^ratc ful Turk, who, by the i^^terce^sion of Francisco, 
^'.as twice released from servitude. Ife had a noble 

» souK 
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soul, a feeling heart. Though his virtues were discov- 
ered, and findly rewarded by qut father, we may blush 
that they were so long unheeded by our countrymen, 
and be suffered to languish in ignominious bdndage. 

Ozro. Your words have weights For the sake of 
thiij noble captive, I will take part of my censure from 
the Turks, and spare it for my countrymen. Though 
this was done before my memory, the story paints his 
virtues to my mind ; and had I no other claim, 1 would 
call Francisco brother for this deed. 

Aman. [After a pau$€.'] Can it be f no 5 'tis too 
much to think of. 

Ozro* What, Amandar? 

Aman* A thought has struck my mind. Help to 
confirrii, or to confute it. 

Enter Guards abruptly. 

Ozron [prawmg."] Who is here J JStand off! 

[G'iJiArds draw* 

\st. Giiard* But look, my lads! You see you are 
outmanned. We are more than two to one. 

Ozro. Then keep your distance, and let us kaow 
your business: else, were you ten to one^ Pd make your 
number less. 

I si. Guard. As to our business, we are obliged to 
let you know it : or I believe your swords would not 
frighten us to it. It is to carry you to the Bas^w. 

Ozro. On what conditions must we go ? 

tst. Guard. As to that, we shall not be nice* We 
have no cavalry, you see ; so you must be content to 
march on foot. You may take the front, or centre, 
as iiiiits you best. But we shall not trust you in the 
rear, if you show a disposition to desert us j and, if 
you are inclined to be hostile, we must seciffe that 
sword. . 

Ozro. I ask the terms on which we are to go ; as 
•fejaves or freemen ? . 

1st. Guard. We don't wish to take the trouble to 

bind you. If you are not free to go, we must quicken 

i your 
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your march with the point of our swords. Our orders 
are to return immediately. 

Ozro, Keep us no longer in suspense. We now are 
free ; and 

Ui Gitari* As to that, I believe you are a little 
mistaken. The Bashaw has bought you both, and paid 
7or you ; and we shall look better to his interest than 
to lose you for nothing ; d^e see ? Come 5 march ! 

Ozro. What is the paltry Tprice, compared with 
years of misery ? Perhaps you know our destiny. If 
we're for sale agein, tell him, we give the terms. This 
place shall be the fair, and life the price. 

Ut gwtrd. I tell you again, we are not easily 
fright^. But I sec?' you are afraid of getting into 
Grants hands again. If you choose to be obstinate, We 
could easily slice you in pieces, and carry you on the 
points of our swords. But we don^t wish to spoil you 
in such a manner. Besides, our master keeps no cut- 
throats. Our orders were to carry you safe to the 
Bashaw, and neither hiu-t you ourselves, nor let any 
body else. ¥06 may wonder at this extraordinary 
honor, and so do we. But he takes a liking to chris- 
tians, and is very often doing them a good turn. [ 
fancy something uncommon is going forward to-day 
by this manoeuvre. Perhaps he is mclined to sin a 
little in your own way, by drinking a few bottles of 
wine with you. 

Ozro, [To Atnandar^l Their honest frankness quite 
unarms me. I hope .nay suspicions have been ground- 
less. 

Aman* Let us trust ourselves to their care. I am 
anxious toknow the •sequel. # ^ 

Sg£N£ UL-^Hamet^s House. 

HameU [So/iw.] The grateful day returns, that 
brings to mmd my generous benefactors. The birth- 
day 
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day of my happiness, my fortune, and my honor. Let 
it be sacred to gratitude^ and devoted to the sons of 
sorrow. 

Enter Officer. 

Officer. Noble Sir, the sale of prisoners begins in 
half an hour. Is it your pleasure to attend the auc- 
tion? , ... 

Hamet. It is. Hive them upon the spot, and see 
that they are treated with humanity. [Exit Officer, 

Ill-fated men ? their lot is miSerabk indeed. 'Twero 
almost just to rise above the laws, and give them all 
their ft-eedom. - . [Exif Hamet. 

Scene IV. — The strict in Tunis. 

Enter Crier, ringing his bell. 
At half an hour from this time ! will be sold a* 
public auction! to the highest bidder! prisoners of 
all colours ! sorts and sizes ! lately captured ! on the 
Mediterranean ! and brought fresh into port ? warrant- 
ed free from sickness, and wounds 4 aj^o, a considera- 
ble number! a little damaged! by musket shot! 
and cannon balls! and careless handling, with long 
•knives and broad ^words ! and for want of wholesome 
air ! on easy terms for the purchaser. Exit Crier. 



ACT 11. 

Scene I. — Or an walking to the Fair. \ 

Oran. [SMf'] Yes, he who frees a slave, arms ai 
assassin, flie Bashaw may learn this to his sorrow 
Let him look to that. He has given a high prior fo| 
stock, that I should have been glad to turn upon hi 
hands. The money will purchase two for one. Gorton^ 
and Zanc;a's freight of prisoners will almost glut the mai 

ke 
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ket. The Baskiw may be as ostentatious as he pleases 
of his boyish pity : thank fortune, I am not so tender- 
hearted. No : domiiiion is the riglit of man. The 
love of power is plaihed in his nature. But all men 
can't be kings. If there are lords, there must be slaves. 
And what must be is right. Let moralizers murmur 
at the doctrine : their arguments are slender thieads ; 
feeble as those, who spin them out from lovers' dreams^ 
and children's notions. What is justice without power ? 
The slave's ideal friend; whom he^ would wish to 
break his chains ; on whose credit, he would establish 
universal government ; then dissolve connexion, and 
shut his partner up in prispi). [Exit Oran. 

ft 
Scene II. — The Fair^ a large square. 

En*«f Officer, vsith a drawn sword; Zanga and 
Gorton, with swords ^followed by prisoners pinioned ; 
Sailors in the rear ; Auctioneer, ^e» Sharp, a negro^ 
standing by Gorton, 

Officer bringing forward sick and rcounded. 

Auctioneer. Here, gentlemen, is a lot we shall not 
differ about. For the sake of dispatch, we will put up 
all the ' fragments together. Here are a number with 
broken legs, arms, &c. and a number more with mortal 
wounds, that may get well, or may not. That is your 
risk ; I shall not warrant them. Upwards of a dozen t 
count for yourselves. Who bids ? 

Enter Hamet, and attendants ; silence observed, and all 
pay him obeisance. 
Sharp. Dat a man, a planter, masscr Gorton. 

(To Gorton. 
Auct. Examine for yourselves : who bias ? 
Oran. Four hundred sequins for the w^ole. 
And. That is scarce the pri(;e of one good able- 
bodied slave. 

Oran. They will not do me half the service at pres- 
^ r;l. The greater part of them are not abl« to cook 

K their 
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their own food ; much less to earn it. Yet they must 
be, fed ; or thev will die on my hands, you know. And 
a sick or deaa slave is the very worst of deaa stock. 
PU give no more* 

HameU These unfortunate men are the objects of 
compassion, not of unfeeling sarcasm* Raise their 
price to five hundred, and charge them to my account. 
Servants, see them removed to the hospital. Let a 
surgeon be employed to heal their wounds, and restore 
them to health. \Prisoners bowing respectfully.'} 

l^Exeunt servants and prisoners. 

Sharpl Dat a good planter, masser Gorton. He good 
ro white man ; an he be good to pjpor negur man too ? 

Ofpicir bringing forward a number* 

Auot. Here are a parcel of lads of the first quality ; 
superfine; the sons of noblemen. Their relations will 
give their weight in gold to redeem them. 

lff^ Purchaser. And theb country, twice their "weight, 
rather than have them return. 

.Suet. Now is the time to make your fortunes. Who 
bids? 

Zanga. [To GortonJ] These, I suppose, are your 
champions, that took shelter in the hold, with tibeir sea- 
faring brethren, the rats, when you fought them f 

Gorton* The same. 

Auc. One ! two ! three ! Just going for — ^nothing. 

1^^ Purchaser, Precisely what tney are valued at, 
at home. You know, captains, these men of the femi- 
nine gender, don't pass very current with us. You 
would do well to exchange them for ballast, or fi*esh 
water. I will give you one hundred sequins a piece for 
them. 

Gorton* Strike them off! It is cheaper buying men 
than raising them at this rate. One, two three, four, 
five of them. Clear the hatchway ! 

lEweunt 1st, Purchaser and prisoners . 
OflElcer bringbig forward three others* 

Auct. Here are three stout, able-bodied fellows for 
ytfu ; well made i^ labour. Who bids ? Sharp. 
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Sharp. Data man my masser. [Pointing to Kidnap^ 

2d. Purshaseu Mere ^bladders filled with wind. 
Our labour and climate will blast them like mushrooms. 

3d. Purchaser, lutt. me look at their hands; they 
are the index of tbe^lave. A good hard hand is worth 
more than a dozen bloated cheeks and barrel bodies. 
Let me see how tfiey are put together. 

[Shaking them by the shoulders. 

Kidnap. Stand off! base ruiffian, 

[Officer strikes him. 

Sharp. Dat larn you strike poor negUr. Me wish 
he kiUa you ! [Aside* 

Kidnap. Black imp ! be silent. 

Officer. This fellow is a rare piece, V\\ assure you. 
Rather mettlesome at present. Discipline him freely 
with a whip for several weeks, and he will be as pa- 
tient as a Dutch horse. 

Kidnap. Severe reverse I Now, Africans; I learn to 
pity you. [Aside. 

3d. Purchaser. What does he say ? 

Officer. I fancy he wishes to be excused from read- 
ing the new leaf we are turning over for him. His 
dreams have been very much inclined to tattle, since he 
has been in prison, if I may judee from them, he has 
been a wholesale dealer in slaves nimself ; and is just 
beginning the hard lesson of repentance. 

Crorton* Is this the man, who entertained you so 
agreeably in his sleep ? I should suppose he might afford 
a deal of amusement when awake* 

Officer. He was in a very companionable mood last 
night. He must have thought himself at home : poor 
man, I am almost sorry for his delusion. In his social 
glee, he^ordered six aozen of port, gave Liberty and 
Independence for a toast, sung an ode to Freedom; 
and after fancying he had kicked o\5er the tables, broken 
all the glasses, and lay helpless on the floor, gave or- 
ders, attended by a volley of oaths, to have fifty of 
his slaves whipped thirty stfipes each, for singing a 
iiberty-song in echo to his own j and six more to oe 

hung 
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bung up by the heels for petitioning him- for a draught 
of milk and water, while he was reveHihg with his 
drunken companions. Then waked up, and exclaimed, 
O happy America ! farewell forever! Justice ! thou hast 
overtake* me at last. • 

Auc. His dreams will be a cash aiticle. Who bids ? 

3d Purchaser. Two hundred sequins a piece, for the 
three. 

* Hornet. Officer, forward tbat man ; I Wish to speak 
with him. [Officer leads Kidnap to HamtU 

From whence are you ? [To Kidnap* 

Kidnap* From North America. 

Hamet. The boasted land of liberty ? 

Kidnap. None more so. 

Hamet. Then does she realize those scenes your 
fancy paints, and which your tongue describes, when 
off its guard ? 

Kidnap. Take second-handed drea.ms for evidence, 
and judge as you please of me, or my country. 

Hamet. Your arrogance is evidence against you. 
Stand there in silence. Bring here that African. [To 
the Officer*. [Officer h ads forward Sharji. 

Was that man your master ? | 

Sharp. Yes a masser. TBowing' 

Hamet. Is he a kind master? do you wish to live 
with him ? 

Sharp. No, masser planter ! he get drunk I he whip 
me ! he knock a me^Jown ! he stamp oh a me I he will 
kill a me dead ! No! no ! let a poor negur live wid a 
you, masser planter ; live with a masser officer ; wid a 
dat a man ; or any udder man, fore I go back America 
again ^ fore I live wid a masser Kidnap again. 

Hamet. Fear not, honest fellow : nobody shall hurt you. 

Sharp. Tank a you, masser! bless a you, good mas- 
ser planter. [Bowing 

Hamet. [To Officer.'] Deliver this man to the highest 
bidder. Let misery teach him, what he could never 
learn in affluence, the lesson of humanity. 
[3c? Pwrchaser takes off Kidnap and the other fwo, and 

returns again.'] ~ CQmmon 
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Common ttCilors brought forward* 

AucL Here are robust fellows for you ; reduced to 
discipline; hardened by toil ; proof against heat and 
cold, wind and weather. Now is your last opportunity. 
Who bids ? 

Ath Purchaser. Two hundred a piece for the whole. 

5th Purshaser* Two hundred and fifty. 

.'iucL Two hundred and fifty, and going. Their 
bare bones would be worth half that for sKeletons. But 
they are well strung with nerves, and covered with 
hardy flesh : none of your mushrooms, grown up in the 
shade. Look for yourselves : they are almost bullet 
proof. 

Zanga. Quite, you might have said, or we should 
have made riddling sieves of them. 

Oran. Three hundred a piece. 

AucU Three hundred, and going. One! two! 
tliree ! [strikta 

Zanga. [To Oran.'] I am sorry we were obliged 
to cut so many of them in pieces, before we could per- 
suade them to strike. The whole crew would furnish a 
6ne plantation ; and you mi^ht live in the style of a 
West-India planter. 

Officer. Follow your master, [Oran going ; slaves 
follomng. Oran^s servants follow the slaves with whips* 

Teagut. {Refusing to follow.'] Ship-mates, you may 
do as you please. 1 should be glad of your dear com- 
pany ; but, by my shoul, I will enter no man's ship by 
sea, or by land, till 1 know the conditions, and receive 
a little advance pay. 

Oran. Come on, my lad ; or my servants shall see 
to your advance pay. [Sertant strikes him with a whip* 

Teague. [Bursting his pinions, and seizing Oran'^s 
scrxianhl If this is your prompt pay, by saint Patrick ! 
you shall have change in your own coin, my honey ! 
D'ye see I 1 could * tear your rigging before and aft 
-ifce a hurricane. [Shaking him* Officer attempts to 
itrike him with his sword y other servants^ with their 
Tokips. 

K 2 Hamet 
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HafheU Forbear ! his honest indignation is the effu- 
sion of humanity. Let him speak for himself. There j 
is something in this ingenuous tar, that moves me to do 
him a kindness. / * [[Aside 

Teague. I think, an't please your honour, a poor 
sailor has a hard time enough on't to encounter wind 
and weather, hunger and thirst, and all the other dan- 
gers of the main sea ; and when rain and storms have 
frowned on him for several months, he ought to lind a 
little sunshine in every man's face ; and not be bought 
and sold like dumb beasts in the market. I believe in 
my shoul,if one were to get rich in a Christian country 
by such a vile trade, the judgments of heaven would 
keep him poor as long as he lived. Ah, and if men were 
made to be slaves and m<isters, why was not one man 
born with a whip in his hand and gold spoon in his 
mouth ; and another, with a chain on his arm, or a fet- 
ter to his heel ; aye, and without a tongue, or a pifir of 
jaws, so long as one must not be allowed to use them ? 
And if I had known I were to live a dog's life in this 
hard-hearted country, as 1 am a Christian, I would have 
fought ye till I died. But look ye ! all hands upon 
deck ; this muckle arm of mine is free j and by the 
blood of my heart, it shall be torn^from my body, be- 
fore I will be bound once more, it shall. 

Oran. I must leave that unmanageable creature 
with you, Zanga ? I have had too much to >do with such 
fellows already. 

HameU Trust him with me. His are the inborn 
virtues I admire : virtues, that ought to make the ty- 
rant blush before him, and find him friends wherever 
there are men- 

Teague* On itiy honest word, I am your honour's 

food friend and servant, so long as I live, let the winds 
low as they will. Yes, I will be any man's good 
friend and faithful serv^.nt, that will secure my liberty 
in the mean time, I will/ 
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Auct* Here is Uiis honest negro lad. who has been 
under the benevolent instruction of a task master, and 
COM verted to Christianity by lectures applied to the 
naked back with a rope's end or nine-tail'd whip. He 
is bred to his business ; you will find him an excelknt 
purchase ; and he can lose nothing by exchange of 
masters. Who bids ? 

dth Purchaser, Three hundred sequins. 

3d Purchaser. Four hundred. 

Officer. Follow that man ; he is your master. 

[To Sharp. 

Sharp. Yes a masser. [Bowing to his new master^ 

5th Purchaser. You give too much. You will raise 
the price of slaves above their profit. 

3d Purchaser. I hove my TCdiSons. He is trained to 

hia business : I intend to put his old master under his 

instruction, that he may occasionally have the advan- 

tage of a whip-lecture from his former slave, whom he 

.iias treated so kindly. 

5th Purchaser. Perfectly right, Sir.. Every dog must 
have his day. [Exeunt 3d Purchaser and Sharp. 

Zianga. [Leading forward Francisco.'\ This ' man 
i)as cost me dear ; he must command a price accoixliugly. 

Auct. Here is the last purchase, : who bids ? 

5th Purchaser^ What extraordinary things can this 
fellow do ? 

Zanga. He ciain clip off men^s heads and arms with 
an uncommon slight of hand. Had it not been for his 
dexterity at this art, and his loud acclamations to his 
crew, I should not have been repulsed three times from 
their deck, withthelossof halfmy men. * 

5th Purchaser. This is your misfortune ; not ours. — 
Men in your'way must run the risk of losing an arm and 
even a head once in a while. Courage is a very good 
recommendation for a sailor, or soldier 5 but for a slave, 
1 would give as much for one of your faint-hearted 
cowards, that you find hid in the hold in tinie of action, 
as for half a dozen, who will meet you with* a pistol at 
your head. Auct. 
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. Jluct. . What, does nobody Bid ? 

Zcmga. These are the marks of gratitude and honor 
shewn to us, who expose our lives to procure the means 
of ease' and luxnry for our countrymeii. My men, 
wliose wounds are witnesses against him, would give a 
generous price to satisfy their vengeance. 

Francisco* Detested ruffian ! blast not the names of 
gratitude and honour with your breath. Has not my 
life already been enough exposed? Then Jet those men, 
who wear the marks my courage gave, return me wound 
for wound, 'Tis not enough that you possess my fath- 
er's fortune 5 the effects of an industrious life, designed 
to purchase from your barbarous land, two darling sons ; 
more than his life to him 5 ^nd dearer than my own to 
me* Their misery is not sufficient. Myself, the only 
stay of his declining years, must be forever exiled from 
his sight. But I can Dear the worst that malice can in- 
vent, or tyranny inflict. If you have pity, ^pare it for 
my father ; for my brothers : they have slain none ol 
your friends 5 none of your nation. I can endure my 
own misfortunes ; theirs are insupportable* 

HUmet. Magnanimous and dutitul son ! your virtues 
shall be rewarded ; and your father's sorrow shall be 
turned to joy. You say you have two brothers, whom 
you came to ransom* What are their names ? Perhaps 
they now are free. 

Francisco. Ozro and Amandar. 

Hamet. Your business is accomplished. They have 
their liberty. Each minute I expect them here» 

FranciscQm O kind reverse ! Francisco, thou shalt be 
happy. 

HameU Francisco! did he say? Good Heavens! 
Can it be he ! [^^ide.] Art thou Franci«ic«i»? 

Francisco* That is my Father's name. I am Fi*an- 
cisco the younger. 

Hamet. Thou art ! O my delivering angel ! D» ?t 
thou know thy Hamet ? 

Francisco . 
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Francisco. It cannot be t Sure Pm entranced. 

[^Looking tarntstly at Hamti. 
HwmU Come to my arms! I am thy friend) thy 
Hamet. [Hanut riseB* Francisco metis him pinionedm 
Francisco* Thou art the same ! the best of men. 



Enter Ozko and Amandar at a distance^ attended by 

guards. They advance slowly^ looking at ea^h other 

and at Hamet in suspense. 

Hamet., \UnlQosing'Francisco^s pinions.'] Off, shame- 
ful bands ! These ill become thee ! Thy hands arc 
worthy of a sceptre, Twice, thon hast freed me from 
the chains of bwidage* Thus I, in part, discharge the 
debt. lOzro and Amandar discover Francisco^ and run 
to embrace him.'] 

Ozro. O Francisco ! 

Amandar. Mv brother ! [TAcy embrace each other. 

Francisco. Welcome to my arms again ! Bounteous 
Heaven I thy smiles have pierced the cloud, and chang- 
ed the night to day. Next to Heaven, Hamet deserves 
our thanks. 

Ozra and Amandav. As first on earth he has them. 

Hamet. I am the debtor. Heaven has given me a 
grateful heart ; but it is to you, Francisco, I owe my 
fortune and my honour, aftd have it in my power to show 
my gratitude. Had it not been for you, I might till now 
have been a slave in Venice. • 

Teague. On my life, I would live and die here all, 
iny days, if all Ihe people were like this same good 
Hamet. [Aside. 

Zanga, They sail so pleasantly, I must fall in with 
thcin after all. (Aside,) [Takes a chesty containing, 
the money and jewels of Francisco j and carries it to him.]' 
Good Sir, I have been brought up to the trade of fight- 
ing ; this, you know, Sir, is not an employment to soften 
one's heart. I have generally been obliged to resist 
the current of compassion; but it sets so sti'ong upon 
me now, I will even follow its motion, as you have been 
pleased to lead the way. Here is this man's money : I 

give 
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give up my share both in that and him too ; and wish 
nlm and his good friends a pleasant gale upon%hatevcr 
course they may steer through life, 

HameU This deed becomes thee, Zanga, and shall 
hereafter be rewarded. 

Francisco. Zanga, thou hast my thanks. Let me an- 
ticipate the joyous hour when our aged father shall hear 
the transactions of this day ^ and express in his name 
the effusions of his grateful heait, when he shall receive 
his sons from you as the author of their sec'ond exist- 
ence ; their delivery from the heavy chains of bondage. 

[ToBumeU 

HameU By untoward fortune, my father and myself 
were slaves in Venice. By your intercession 1 was 
emancipated. I cheerfully procured Ihe freedom of a 
declining parent at the expense of my own. The 
thought ol relieving him from a burden, which his tot- 
tering age was unable to support, sweetened my toil, 
and made that 'servitude a pleasure, which otherwise 
had been intolerable. But tne generosity of your fiami- 
ly exceeded what I dared to hope. You gratuitously 
restored me to libertjr a second, time. This was the 
morning of my prosperity, the birth-day of my happi- 
uess. It is by your means, I have it in my power thus 
to acknowJedge and discharge a sacred debt, the debt 
©f gra^titude. 

yzr^ . This day mprethan compensates for our past 
misfortunes. 

dmandar. Henceforth we will celebrate its anniver- 
sary in grateful remembrance of our benefactor. 

Hamet. Generous brothers, ejajoy your fortune, and 
let vour father participate your happiness. A ship 
shall be prepared to convey you to your native land, 
and restore you to your friends. Let it be remember- 
ed, there is no luxury so exquisite. as the exercise of 
humanitv, and no post so honourable as his, who de- 
fends THE RIGHTS OF MAN. . [Exeunt omnes. 
♦ ' [Conclusion. 
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Conclusion op a celi^prated Speech or Mr. Pitt, 
IN 1770, IN Support of a Motion made in Par- 
liament, TO REai7EST THE KiNa TO LA7 BEFORE 

THAT Body all the Papers, relative to cer- 
tain Depredations of the Spaniards, and like- 
wise, TO A treaty which HE WAS THEN NEO0CI-* 

ATiNG WITH Spain. 

My Lords, 

I HAVE taken a wide circuit, and trespassed, I fear, 
too long upon your patienee. Yet I cannot con- 
clude without endeavouring to bring home your thoughts 
to an 0l:^ect more immediately interesting to us, than 
any I have yet considered : I mean the internal condi- 
tion of this country. We may look abroad for wealth, 
or triumphs, or luxury ; but England, my lords, is the 
main stay, the last resm^t of the whole empire. To this 
point, every sckeme of policy, whetheir foreign or do- 
mestic, should ultimately refer. 

Have any measures been taken to satisfy, or to unite 
the people ? Are the grievances they have so long com- 
plained of removed ? or do they stand not^only unre- 
dressed, but aggravated? Is the right of free election 
restored to the elective bodv? My lords, I myself am one 
of the people. I esteem that security and independ- 
ence, which is the original birthright of an English- 
man, far beyond the privileges, however splendid, which 
are annexed to the peerage. I myself am by birth an 
English elector, and join with the freeholders of England 
as in a common cause^ Believe me, my lords, we mis- 
take our real interest as miK^h as our duty, wl^n we 
sepaa:^te ourselves from the mass of the people. 

Can it be expected that Englishmen will unite heart- 
ily in defence of a government, by whfch they feel 
themselves insulted and. oppressed? Restore theRi to 

their 
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rights ; ^ that is the true .way to make^thero unammous. 
It fS not a ceremonious recommendation JFrom the throne, 
that can bring back peace and harmony to a discontent- 
ed people. That insipid annual opiate hafe been ad- 
ministered so long, that it has lost its effect. Some- 
thing substantial, something effectual must be done. 

The public credit of the nation stands next in degree 
to the rights of the constitution ; it calls loudly for the 
interposition of Parliament. There is a set of men, my 
lords, in the city of London, who are kno;Rrn to liv€ in 
riot and luxury, upon the plunder of the ignorant, the 
innocent, the helpless ; xipon that part of the conitnuni- 
ty, which sts^nds most ifl need of, and best deserves the 
care and protection of the legislature. To me, my 
lords, whether they be miserable jobbers of Exchange- 
Alley, or the lofty Asiatic plunderers of Leadehhall- 
street, they are all equally detestable. I care but little 
whether a man walks on foot, or is drawn by eight or 
six horses. If his luxury be supported by the phindet 
of his country, I despise and detest him. 

My lords, while I had the honor of serving his Majes- 
ty, I never ventured to look at the treasury rat at a dis- 
tance ; it is a business 1 am unfit for, and to which I nev- 
er could have submitted. The little I know of it has 
not served to raise my opinion of what is vul^ly called 
the monied interest } 1 mean that blood-sucker, that 
muckworm, which, calls itse]/ the friend of gov- 
ernment : that pretends to serve this or that administra- 
tion, and may be purchased, oh the same terms^ by any 
administration ; that advances money to government^ 
and takes special care of hs own emoluments. 

I hope, my lords, that nothing I Jiiave said j^ill be un 
derstood to extend to the honest, industrious tradesman 
who holds the middle rank, -and has given repeatec 

1)roofs, that he prefers law and liberty to gold. 1 
ove that class of men. Much less wouM 1 be though 
to reflect upon the fair merchant, whose liberal com 

mere 
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merce is the prime souice of national wealth. I esteem 
his occupation, and respect his character. 

My Lords, if the general representation,, which I have 
had tiie honor to lay before you, of the situation of pub- 
lic affiurs, has in any measure engaged your attention, 
your lordships, I am sure, will agree with me, that the 
season calls for more than common prudence and vig« 
our in the direction of your councils* The difficulty 
of the crids demands a wise, a firm, and a popular a<> 
ministration. The dishonorable traffic of places has 
engaged us too long. Upon this subject, nry lords, I 
speak without interest or enmity. I have no personal 
objection to any of the king's servants. I shall never 
be miuister ; certainly, not without full power to cut 
away all the rotten branches of government. Yet, un* 
coDcemed as I truly am for myself, I cannot avoid see- 
ing some capital ei'rors in the distribution of the royal 
favour. 

I know I shall be accused of attempting to revive 
distinctions. My lords, if it were possihfe, I would 
abolish all distinctions. I would not wish the iavours of 
ihe crown to flow invariaUy in one channel. But 
there are some distinctions which are inherent in the 
nature of things. There is a distinction between right 
and wrong ; tetween whie and tor^r. 

When 1 speak of an administration, such as the ne- 
cessity of the season calls for, my views are large and 
comprehensive. It must be popular, that it may begin 
with reputation. It must be strong witliih itself, that it 
niay {x-oceed with vigour and decision. An adminis* 
'ration, formed upon an exclusive system of family con- 
nexions, or private friendships, cannot, i am convinced, 
be long supported in this country. 

i shall trouble your lordship with but a few words 
niore. His Majesty tells us m his speech, that he will 
^all upon us for our advice, if it should be necessary in 
>i]e farther progress of this a&ir. It is not easy to say 
ivhcther or not the ministry are serious in this declai» 
^tion ; fior what is meant by the pragreas of ah affair, 
L . which 
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which rests upon one fixed point* Hitherto we have 
not be^n called upon« But though we are not consult- 
ed, it is our right and duty, as the king's great heredita- 
ry council, to offer him our advice. The papers, men- 
tioned in the noble Duke's motion, witi enable us to 
form a just and accurate opinion of the conduct of his 
Majesty's servants, though not of the actual state of 
their honorable negociations. 

The ministry, too, seem to want advice up<m some i 
points, in which their own safety is immediately con- 
cerned. They are now balancing between a war, 
which they ought to have foreseen, but for which they 
have made no provision, and an imcHainious ccHnpro- I 
mise. Let me warn them of their oanger. If they are 
forced into a war, they stand it at the hazard of their 
heads. If, by an ignominious compromise, they should 
8tain the honor of the crown, or sacrifice the rights of the 
people, let them look to their consciences, and consider 
whether they will be able to walk the streets in safety. 

9Bas&sirBB9S9B99BaBBaBaasae99sgnB^^ 

Socrates' Defence befobe his Accusers akb Jupoes^ 



I AM accused of corrupting the youth, and of instill- 
ing dangerous principles into them, as well in re- 
gard to the worship of the gods,, as the rulers of govern- 
ment. You know, Athenians, I never made it my pro- 
fession to teach ; nor can envy, however violent against 
me, reproach me with having ever sold my instruc- 
tions! I have an undeniable^ evidence for me in this 
respect, which is my poverty. Always equally ready 
to communicate my thoughts either to the rich or 
poor, and to eive them entire leisure to Question or 
answer me, I fend myself to every one who is desirous 
of becoming virtuous ; and if amongst those who hear 
me, there are any who prove either good or bad, nei- 
iber the virtues of the pne, nor the vices of the other, 

to 
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to which I have not contrilmted, ate to be ascribed to 
me. 

My whole employineiit is to persuade the young and 
old against too much love for the bodj, for riches, and 
all other precarious things of whatsoever nature thev 
be, and against too litUe regard for the soul, which 
ought to TC the object of their affection. For I inces- 
santly urge to you, that virtue does not jHocecd from 
riches, but on the contrary, riches from virtue ; and 
that all the other |oods of hiunan life, as well public as 
private, have their source in the same principle. 

If to speak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I 
confess, Athenians, that I am guilty, and deserve to be 
punish^. If what I say be not true, it is most easy to 
convict me of my falsehood. I see here a great num- 
ber of my disciples : they have onlj^ to appear. But 
perhaps die reserve and consideration for a master, 
who has instructed them, will prevent them from de- 
claring against me : at least, their fathers, brothers, and 
uncles cannot, as good relations and ^ood citizens, dis;* 
pense with their not standing forth to demand veur . 
geance against the eorrupter of their sons, brothers, 
and nephews. But these are the persons who take 
upon them my defence, and interest themselves in tbts 
success of my cause. 

Pass on me what sentence you please, Athenians ; 
but I can neither repent nor change my conduct. I 
must not abandon or suspend a function, which God 
limself has imposed on me, since he has charged me 
vitli the care of instructing my fellow-citizens. If, af- 
er having faithfully kept all the ports^ wherein I was 
)Iacedby our generals, the fear of death should at this 
itne make me abandon that in which the Divine Provi- 
lence has placed me, by commanding me to pass my 
ife in the study of philosophy, for the instruction of my- 
elf and others ; this, would be a most criminal desertion 
ideed, and make me highly^ worthy of being cited be- 
)re tbis tribunal, as an impious man who does not be* 
eve the gods. 

Should 
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6houkl you resolve to acquit me for the frture, I 
should not hesitate to make answer^ Athenians, I honor 
soul love you ; but I shall choose rather to obey God 
than you ; and to my latest breath shall never renounce 
my philosophy, nor cease to exhort and repove you 
according to my custom. I am reproached with abject 
fear and meanness of spirit, for being so busy in impart- 
ing my advice to every one in private, and for having 
always avoided to be present in your assemblies, to 
give my counsels to my country* f think I have suflS- 
ciently proved my courage and fortitude, both in the 
field, where I have borne arms with you, and in the Se- 
nate, when I alone, upon more than one occasion, oppo< 
std the violent and cruel orders of the thirty tyrants. — 
What is it then that has prevented me *from appearing 
in your assemblies ? It is thiat demon, that voice divine, 
which you have so often heard me mention, and Meli- 
tus has taken so much pains to ridicule. 

That spirit has attached itself to me from my infancy ; 
it is a voice,- which I neVerhear, but when it would 
prevent me from persisting in something I have resolv- 
ed ; for It never exhorts me to u.iderta^e any thing. — 
It is the same being that has always opposed me, when 
I would have intermeddled in the affairs of the republic ; 
and that with the greatest reason ; for I should have 
been amongst the dead long a^o, had I been concerned 
in the measures of the state, without effecting any thing 
to the advantage of myself or our country. 

Do not take it ill, 1 beseech you, if I speak my| 
thoughts without disguise, and with truth and freedomj 
Every man who would generously oppose a whole peoJ 
pie, either amongst us or elsewhere, and who inflexibly! 
applies himself .to prevent the violations of the laws. 
and the practice of iniquity in a government, will nevei 
do so long with impunity. It is absolutely neccssa^^ 
for him, who would contend for justice, if he has an5 
thoughts of living, to remain in a private station, am 
never to have any share in public affairs. 
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For the rest, AthenianB, itj in the extreme danger I 
BOW am, I do not imitate the behaviour of those, who, 
upon less emergencies, have implored and supplicated 
their judges with tears, and have brought forth their 
ohildren, relations, and frienda, it is not through pride 
orofatinacy, orany contempt for you ; but solely for 
your honour, and for that of the whole city. At my 
age, and with the reputation, true or false, which I have, 
would It be consistent for me, after all the lessons I 
have given upon the contempt of death, to be afraid 
of it myself, and to belie in my lapt action all the princi- 
ples and sentiments of my past life ? 

But without speaking of my fame, which I should ex- 
tremely injure by such a conduct, I do not think it al- 
lowable to entreat a judge, nor to be absolved by sup- 
?lieation8 : he ought to be persuaded and convinced* — 
'hejud^ does not sit upon the bench to show favour 
by violating the laws ; but to do justice in conforming to 
them. He does not swear to discharge with impunity 
whom he pleases ; but to do justice where it is due.— 
We ought not th^efore to accustom you to perjury, nor 
you to suffer yourselves to be accustomed to it ; for in 
so doiug, both the one and the other of us equally injure 
justice and religion, and both are criminals. 

Do not therefore expect from me, Athenians, that I 
should have recourse to means which I believe neither 
honest nor lawful; especially upon this occasion, 
wherein I am accused of mipiety by Melitus. For, if I 
should influence you by my prayers, and thereby induce 
you to violate your oaths, it would be undeniably evi- 
uent, that I teach you not to believe in the gods ; and 
even in defending and justifying myself, shomd furnish 
my adversaries with arms against me, and prove that I 
believe no divinity* But 1 am very far from such wick- 
ed thoughts. 1 am more convinced of the existence of 
God than my accusers ; and so convinced, that 1 aban- 
don my self to God and you, that you may judge of me 
dsyon shall think it best. - ; 

L 3 DutoQUfi' 
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DiALOotJE ON Cowardice and Knayert. 

■■■ ' ■ ■ ■ - I.I ■ I , ,... ■ i,. , 

Characters. 
Hector, An Oficer cashiered for CowwrdUe. 

Hamburgh, A fraudulent Banknfi. 

Simon, A Panm^Broker, 

Trcstt, fit Disguise^ aeptainied wkh ott. 

(Sitting tog€&er / seme ml% segars,) 

SCENE, A Tavern^ 
Enter Landlord. 

Landhrd |^ ENTLEMEN, you all cmae difierent 
Ijr wavs ; and I s'poeie arc i^tiangers ; 
but may be, youM like to cut and come again upon a 
roast turkey with good trimmings. 

Trusty. With aU my heart, i^d play knife and fork 
even vitn a cut- throat over such a supp^ : and I . dare 
jfey, you will find none of us cowards <»* bankrupts id 
that business. 

Up start Hector, Hamburoh, emdSiMOju. 

Ml three. [To Trusitf.'] Do you call me names, Sir ' 

Trusty. Gentlemen, I meant a<» personalities. 

Hector^ [Puts his hand to his sword.'] But yoa 
called me a coward, you rascal. 

Hamb. [Takes off his cwt.} You Qalled me abank* 
rupt, you knave. 

Simim. [Douiles his fist.] You called me <:ut-throat, 
you villain. 

Trusty. I told you all^ I meant no personalities; 
but [To Hector] pray what are you f 

Uector. A soloier, to your sorrow. Fear and tremble* 

Trusty. [To Hamburgh.] Pray what are you ? 

tiamb. A merebant. 



Trusty. (To Sinwm.] And what are you ? ' 
Simon. A banker. 



Trusty 
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Trusty. Thea if you are sucba^ soldiers, merchants, 
and bankers oitght to 6e, I could not mean you ; other- 
wise you may take the words, cut-throat, bankrupt, and 
coward, and divide 'em amo^g you« And as to knave, 
rascal, and villaiii, I return USem to the right owners* 

Hecior. Gentlemen, stand by. Pll fight' for you alL 
[Draws and turns to Trusijf.} I challenge yoa to fight 
rac. 

Land. Poh! challenge him to eat with you;, the sup- 
per's waitiiig|, 

Hictor. nPo LeowUord.'] DonH interfere, Sir : here's 
serious work; Uood will be spilt. 

Trusty* Well, spill your own then : I have no notion 
of having my veins pricked. 

Hector. Choose your mode of fiehting instantly, or 
fall beneath this sword^ which has drank the blood of 
thousands. 

Trusty » Well, if i must fight, my mode will be to use 
that sword five minutes upon your body : ihen you shall 
use it upon me as long, and so we will take turns. 
Hector. You inflame my choler. 
Trusty^ Then unpin your collar* 
Hector. I shall iHirst with rage* 
Trusty. Then we shall have one less at table. 
Hector. IBrandishes his sword] Are you prepared for 
your exit. 
Trusty. I am. {Exit. 

Hector. Now he is gone to arm himself with pano- 
ply, to'meet this valwous swcH-d. Guard me, ye pow- 
ers ! who, in the day of batde, mid 'clashing swords 
dud all the thunder of my father Mars, have been my 
shield and buckler. Now ) am ready for him ; why 
does he not return ? 

Land. He's gone to supper* This is an eating* 
house, not a fi|hting house* Sheath your sword. 

Hector* ISkeathsA There, swora, smother thy rage 
till some dauntless adversary shall call thee out : then 
seek his heart and make report of victory. 

[Exeunt omnfis^ 
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Inttmal five m%nuU9* 

Enter Trhsty and Lasdlcrd. 

Land. I take that officer-looking man to ht Colonel 
Home, one of the bravest men in the army. 

Trusty. Colonel Home and he are very . different 
characters. That wretch was but an ensign, and was 
cashiered for cowardice* 

Land. Is that possible ? Why, he told me himself that 
he had alone surprised a whole regiment and cut them 
in pieces ; and that all the army stood in awe of htm* 

Trusty. Well, you may depaid on what I tell you: 
and the one that sits next to him is a bankrupt, who has 
been guilty of every shameful pmctice to defraud his 
creditors ; and the oth^ is a base pawn-lvoker, who 
has got all the property of this bankrupt in his hands for 
concealment. 

Land. You smrprise me ! Why, that bankrupt, as you 
call him, was just now teUing the other, how he was 
afraid the late storms at sea might afiect his shipping; 
and the other was offering to insure them. 

Enter Hector, Hambueoh, and Simon. 

Hector. [To Trttstv'] SiMce my unrath is a little 
abated, 1 am persuadea you meant no offence ; but look 
ye, Sir, if any man was seriously to dispute my courage, 
you see my sword ! " . 

Trusty. I see it. 

Hector. And donH you fear it ? 

Trusty. No; nor its owner. THector offer)s todtim?^ 
Forbear, or ^^ I will tell a tale wiU make it blusb.'^ 

[Hector sTuaks of • 

Hami. {To Trusty. 1 I am not disposed, Sir, to be- 
lieve that you meant me by any expression you madC) 
as to coward and cut-throat : they certainly don't belong 
to me. And as to bankrupt, the four winds can giv^ 
the lie to such a charge. 

Trusty. They could giv^ but mndy testimony in 
your favour. Hm^hl 
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Hamb. Then I appeal lo this worthy gentleman, 
[Speaking ofShnonS\ and an honester man lives not on 
eartli, if I have not thousands in his bands*. 

Simofi. [jAside to Hamb.] You had better leave it 
to the four winds. 

Harnb* [Loud and hastily.^ Have I not monies of 
a great amount in your hands ? 

Simon^ Did yon not take an oath, a few days since,. 
that you had not, directly nor indirectly, five pounds 
on earth ? . 

Hamb. Yes. I had not on earth ; but it was then 
in your coflers, and you itnow it. 

Simon* If your oath that you had no property can't 
he relied on^ why should your word he taken, that yoE 
have? 

Hamh. Btit I ask you, have you not my property 
in your hands? 

Simon. Not a farthing. You are a bankrupt for 
thousands, and the four winds may tell of that. 
• Hamh. O knavery ! 

Simon. O perjury! 

trusty. You are perfectly welcome to use the wonk 
I just now tossed out to you ; and it appears lo me, 
they are very proper currency between you. 

Hamh* O that I had the money out of that wretch's 
hands, to give to my honest creditors ! 

Simon. O that 1 had the character, which I have 
lost by my connexion with yon ! 

Trusty. I am sorry for the d \)ravity of you both. 
It has led you to deceive honest men, and to betray 
each other. You have now learned the value of repu-* 
tation and peace of mind, by the loss of them. Let 
your future days be days of atonement. Let them be 
devoted to honesty and fair dealing ; and ever remeih- 
ber that integrity is the only road to^ desirable wealth, 
and that the path of virtue is aloite the path of peace. 
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Mr. Sheridan's Speech against Mr. Tatlor. 



WE have this day been honored with the coun- 
sels of a complete gradation of lawyers* We 
have received the opinion of a Judge, of an Attorney- 
General, of an Ex- Attorney* General, and of a prac- 
tising Barrister. I agree with the learned gentleman 
in his admiration of the abilities of my honourable friend, 
Mr. Fox. What he has said of his quickness and of his 
profoundness, of his boldness and his capdor, is literally 

1'ust and true, r/hich the mental accomplishment of my 
honourable friend is, on every occasion, calculated to 
extort even from his adversaries. 

The karned gentleman has, however, in this insidi- 
ous eulogium, connected such qualities of min<| with, 
those he has praised and venerated,, as to convert his 
encomiums into reproach, and his tributes of praise in- 
to 'Censure and invective. The boldness he has de- 
scribed is only craft, and his candor, hypocrisy. Upon 
what grounds does the learned gentleman connect those 
assemblages of ^eat qualities and of cardinal defects ? 
Upon what principles, either of justice or of ecpiity, does 
he exult with one hand, whilst he insidiously reprobates 
and destroys with the other ? 

If the wolf is to be feared, the learned gentleman 
may rest assured, it will be the wolf in sheep's clothing, 
the masked pretender to patriotism. It is not from the 
fang of the hon, but from the tooth of the serpent, that 
reptile which insidiousljjr steals upon the vitals of the 
constitution, and gnaws It to the heart, ere the mischief 
is suspected, that destruction is to be feared. 

With regard to the acquisition of di leamfjd gentle- 
man, Mr. Taylor, who has declared that he means to 
vote with us this day, I am sorry to acknowledge, that 
from the declaration he has made at the beginning of 
his speech, I see no great rea*on to boast of such aa 
auxiliary. The learned gentleman, who has with pe* 

culiaf 
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Cruliar modestv styled himself a chicken lawyer^ has de- 
clared, that, thinking us in the right with respect to the 
subject of this day's discussion, he shall vote with us ; 
but heJias at the same time thought it necessary to as- 
sert, that he has never before voted diflerently from the 
minister and his friends, and perhaps he never shall 
again vote with those whom he means to support this 
day. 

It is rather singular to vote with us, professedly be* 
cause he finds us to be in. the right, and, in the very 
moment that he assigns so good a reason for changing 
his side, to declare, that in all probability he never 
shall vote with us again« I am sorry to find the chicken 
is a bird of ill omen, and that it$ ausury is so unpropi- 
tious to our future interests. Perhaps it woula havq 
been as well, under these circumstances, that the chick- 
en had not left the barn-door of the treasury ; but con- 
tinued aide by side with the old cock, to pick those 
crumbs of comfort which would doubtless be dealt out 
in time, with a liberality proportioned to the fidelity 
of the feathered tribe. 

Part ot Cicero's Oration against Catiline. 

IT is now a long time, conscript fathers, that we have 
trod amidst the dangers and machinations of this, 
conspiracy r but I know not how it comes to pass, the 
full maturity of all those crimes, and of this lon^-ripen- 
jngrare ana insolence, has now broken out during the 
perioa of my consulship. Should Catiline alone be 
removed irom thfe powerful band of traitors, • it may 
abate, perhaps, our fears and anxieties for a while ; but 
the danger will still remain, and continue lurking in the 
veins and vitals of the republic. 

For, as men, oppressed with a sev<*re fit of illness, 
a/}d labouring under the raging heat of a fever, are often 
al first seemingly relieved by a draught of cold water ; 

but 
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but afterwards find the disease return npot^thept ^ith 
redoubled fury ; in like manner, this distemper, which 
has seized the commonwealth, eased a little by die pun- 
ishment of this traitor, wiU, from his surviving associ- 
ates, soon ^siime new force* Wherefore, conscript 
fathers, let the wicked retire ; let them separate them- 
selves from the honest; let them rendezvous in one 
place. In fine, as I have often said, let a wall be be- 
tween them and us ; let them cease to lay snares for the 
consul in his own bouse ; to beset the tribunal of the 
city prsetor ; to invest the senate house with armed ruf- 
fians, and to prepare fire-balls and torches for burning 
the city : in short, let every man's sentiments with re- 
gard to the public be inscribed on his forehead* . 

This I engage for, and promise, conscript fathers, that 
by the diligence of the consuls, the weight of yofiV auth- 
oi'ity, the courage and firmness of the Roman knights, 
and the unanimity of all the honest, Catiline being driv- j 
en from the city, you shall behold all his treasons de- I 
tec ted, exposed, crushed, and punished. 

With these omens, Catiline, of all prosperity to the 
republic, but of destruction to thyself, and all those ^vho 
have joinc*d themselves with thee in all kinds of parri- 
cide, go thy way then to this impious and abominable 
war : whilst thou, Jupiter, whose religion was estab- 1 
lished with the foundation of this city, whom wo truly 
call Stator, the stay and prop of this empire,* wilt diive 
.this man and his accomplices from thy altars and tern- j 

I)les, from the houses and walls of the city, from the 
ives and fortunes of us all 5 and wilt destroy with eter- 
nal punishments, both living and dead, all the haters oi 
good men, the enemies of their country, the plunderers 
of Italy, now confederated in this detestable league aiul 
j)artnership of villany^ 

' Djbscriptios 
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Description ,op the tirst American Congress ; 
PROM THE Vision of Columbus. 

COLIJMBtJS looked; and still around them spread, 
From south to north, th' immeasurable shade ; 
At lastj the central shadows burst away, 
Ana rising regions opened on the day. 
He s$iWj once more, bright DePware^s silver stream, 
And Penn^s throng'd city cafet a cheerful gleam ; 
The dome of ^state, that met his eager eye, 
Now heav'd its arches^in a loftier SKy. 
The bursting gates unfold : and lo, within,- 
A solemn train, in conscious glory, shine. 
The well-known forms his eye had tracM before. 
In different realms along th' extended shore ; 
Here,grac'd with nobler fame, and robM in state, 
They lookM and mov'd magnificently great. 

High on the foremost seat, in living fight, . 
Majestic Randolph caught the hero's sight : 
Fair op. his bead, the civic crown was placed. 
And the first dignity bis sceptre grac'd. 
He opes the cause, and points in prospect far, 
Through all the toils that wait th' impending war, 
But, hapless sage, thy reign niust soon be o'er, 
To lend thy lustre, ;and to shine no more. 
So the bright naorning star» from shades of ev'n, 
Leads up the dawn, and Jights the front of heaven. 
Points to the waking world the sun's broad way, 
Then veils his own, and shines above the day. 
And see great Washington behind thee rise. 
Thy following sun^ to gild our morning skies ; 
O'er shadowy climes to pour tli' enliv'ning flame., 
The charms of freedom and the fire of fame. 
Th' ascending chief adorn'd his splendid seat, 
Like Randolph, ensign'd with a crown of state, 
Where the green patriot bay, beheld, with pride, 
The hero's laurel springing by its side ; 
His sword hung useless, on his graceful thigh, ' . 

M On 
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On Britain still he cast a filial eye ; 
Bui sovereign fortitude his visdge bore, 
To meet their legions on th' jnvadeU shore. 

Sage Franklin next arose, in awful mein, 
And sniilM, unruffled, o'er th' approaching scene y ' 
Hi^h, on his locks of age, a wreath was braced, 
Palm pf all arts, that e'er a mortal grac'd 5 
Beneath him lies the sceptre kings have borne, 
And crowns and laurels from their temples torn. 
Nash, Rutledge, Jefferson, in council great, 
And Jay and Laurens op'd the rolls ch fate. . 
The Livingstons^ fair freedom's genVous band, 
The Lees, the JHoustons, fathers of the land, 
O'er climes -and kingdoms turn'd their ardent eyes, 
Bade all th' oppress'd to speedy vengeance rise 5 
All powers of state, in their extended plan, 
Rise from consent to shield the rights of man. 
Bold Wolcott urg'd the all-important cause ; 
With steady hand the solemn scene he draws ; 
Undaunted firmness with his wisdom joih'd, 
Nor kings nw worlds could warp his steadfast mind. 

Now, graceful rising from his purple throne, 
In radiant robcs^ immortal Hosmer shone ; . 
Myrtles and bays his learned temples bound, 
The statesman's wreath, «the poet's garland crownM : 
Morals and laws expand his liberal soul. 
Beam from his' eyes, and in hia accents roll. 
But lo ! an unseen hand the curtain drew. 
And snatcb'd the patriot from the hero's view ; 
Wrapp'd in the shroud of death, he sees descend 
The guide of nations and the muse's friend. 
Colutnbus dropp'd a tear. The angePs eye 
Trac'd the freed spirit mounting through the sky. 

Adams, enrag'd, a broken charter boi*e, 
And lawless acts of ministerial power : 
Some iniur'd right in each loose leaf appears, 
A king m terrors and a land in tears ; 
From all the guileful plots the veil he drew, 
Vith eye retortive look'd creation through ; 

Op'd 
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OpM the wiiie range of nature's boundless plan^ 
TracM all the steps of liberty and man $ 
Crowds rose to vengeance while his accents rung, 
Acd Independence thunder^ from his tongue. 



Bsn 



Speech of Bconapartk, Gommanixbr. in -Chiejp of 
THE French- Arut in Italy, to his Brethren 
m Arms. 

SOLZHBRS, 

YOU are precifjitated like a torrent from the heights 
of the Appenines ; you have overthrown and dis- 
persed all that dared to oppose your march* Piedmont, 
rescued fromk> Austrian tyranny, is left to its natural 
sentiments of regard and friendship to the French. Mi- 
hn is yours; and the republican standard is displayed 
througfiout alt Lombardy* The dukes of Parma and 
Modena are indebted for their political existence only to 
your generosity. - - 

The army, which so proudly menaced you, has had 
no other banier than its dissolution to oppose your in- 
vincible coiffage. The Po, the Tessen, tne Adda, could 
not retard you a single day* The vaimted bulwarks of 
Italy were insufficient. lou swept them with the same 
rapidity that you did the Appenines. Those successes 
have carried joy into the bosom of your country. Your 
representatives decreed a festival dedicated to your vic- 
tories, and to be celebrated throughout all the com- 
munes of.the republic. - Now your lathers, your moth- 
ers, your wives, and your sisters, will rejoice in your 
success, and take pride io their relation to you. 

Yes, soldiers, you have done much ; but more still re- 
mains for you to do* Shall it foe said of us, that we 
know how to conquer^ but not to profit by our victories ? 
Shall posterity reproach us with having found a Capua * 
in Lonabardy ? But atreiady I see you fly to arms. You 
are fatigued with an inactive repose* You lament the 
days Uiat are lost to your glory ! Well, then, let us pro-. 

ceed ; 
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ceed ; we have other forced marches to make, other 
»jTiemies to subdue 5 more laurels to acquire^ and more 
injuries to avenge. 

Let those who have unsheathed the daggers of civil 
war in France ; who have basely assassinated our min- 
isters.; who have burnt our ships at Toulon ; let them 
tremble ! .the knell of vengeance has already tolled ! 

But to quiet the apprehensions of the people, w^ de- 
clare ourselves the friends of all, and particularly of 
those who are the descendants of Brutu$, of Scipio, and 
tliose other great men whom, we have taken for our 
modek* 

To re-establish the capital ; to replace the statues of 
those heroes who have rendered it immortal 5 *to rouse 
the Roman people entranced in so many ages of slavery ; 
this shall be the fruil of your victories. It wijl be an 
epoch for the admiration of posterity ; you will enjoy 
the immortal glory of changing the aspect of affairs in 
the finest part of Europe. The free people of France, 
not regardless of moderation, shall accord to Europe a 
glorious peace ; but it will indemnify itself for the sacri- 
fices of every kiiid which it has been making ibr six 
years past. You will again be restored to your fire- 
sides and homes ; and your fellow-citizens, pointing you 
out, shall say, ^f There goes one who belonged to the 
army of Italy !" 



Reflections over the Grave of. 4 Young Man. 



HERE lies the grief of a fond mother, andthe blasted 
expectation of an indulgent father. The youth 
grew up, like a well-watered plant; he shot deep, 
rose high, arid bade fair for manhood. But just as the 
cedar began to tower, and promised ere long, to be the 
pride of the wood, and prince among the neigh- 
bouring trees, behold ! the axe is laid unto the root ; 

the 
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the fatal blow struck ; and all k$ branching honors 
tumbled to the dust. And did he fall alone ? Xfo : the 
hopes of his fatker that begat him, and the pleasing 
prospects of her that bare Sna, fell, and were crushed 
together with him* 

Doubtless it would have pierced one's heart, to have 
beheld the tender parents following the breathless 
youth to his lon^ home. Perhaps, drowned in tears, 
and all overwhelmed with sorrows, they stood> like 
weeping statues, on ^his very spot* Methinks I see 
the deeply-distressed mourners attending the isad solem- 
nity. How they wring their hands, and pour forth 
floods from their eyes! Is it fancy ? or do I really hear 
the passionate mother, in an agsny of aiHiction, takfng 
her final leave of the darling of her soul ? Dumb sht re- 
mained, w;hile the airful obsequies were performing; 
dumb with grief, and leaning upon the partner of her 
woes. But now the inward anguish struggles for vent ; 
it grows too big^to be repressea. She advances to the 
brmk of the grave. All her soul is in her eyes. She 
fastens one more look upon the dear doleful object, be- 
fore the pit shuts its mouth upon him. And as she 
looks, she cries; in broken accents, interrupted by m^- 
ny a rising sob, she cries. Farewell, my son! my son! 
my only beloved ! would to God I had died for thee ! 
Farewell, my child ! and farewell all earthly happiness ! 
1 shall never more see good in the land of the livings 
Attempt not to coinfortme. I will go mourning all my 
days, till my grey hairs come down with sorrow to the 
grave. 

:_ ..._. . ^ » 

Sc£NB FROai TB£ PraMA OF ^' MoSES IN THE BuL- 
RUSHES.'' 

JocHEBED, Miriam. 
I kb d \Kr^^ ^^^ ^y P^^y^'^ accepted'? why did 

In anger hear me, when I askM a son ? 

^ ' M2 Ye 
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Ye dames of Egypt ! happy ! happy mothers ! 
No tyrant robs you of yoiu* fondest hopes ; 
You are not doom'dto see the babes you bore, 
The babes you nurture, bleed before your eyes, ! 
You taste the transports of maternal love. 
And never know its anguish ! Happy mothers I 
How diflPrent is the lot of thy sad daughters, 
O wretched Israel ! Was it then for this ? 
Was it for this the righteous arm of God 
Rescu'd his chosen people from the jaws 
Of cruel want, by pious Joseph's care ; 
Joseph, th' elected inalrument of Heaven, 
Decreed to save illustrious Abram's race, 
What time th^ famine r?igM in Canaan's land. 
Israel, who then was spar'd, must perish now ! 
O thou mysterious Pow'rl who*hast involvM 
Thy wise decrees in darkness, to perplex 
The pride of human wisdom^ to confound 
The daring scrutiny, and prqve the faith 
Of thy presiuning creatures ! clear this doubt ; 
TeacK iXie to trace this maze of Providence ; 
T^hy save th« fathers, if the sons must perish ? 

Miriam* Ah me, my mother ! whence these floods of 
grief? 

Joch. My son ! my son ! J cannot speak the rest. 
Ye who have sons can only know my fondness ! 
Ye who have lost them, or who fear to lose, 
Can only know my pangs 1 J^one else can guess them. 
A mother's soitows cannot be conceiv'd, 
But by a mother^ Wherefore am I one ? 

Mir^ With many prayers thou didst request this son, 
• And heaven has granted him. 

Joch* O sad estate 

Of human wretchedness ! so weak is man, 
So ignorant and blind, th^t did not God 
Sometimes withhold in mercy what we Mc^ 
We' should be ruin'dat our own request. 
Too well thou know'st, my child, therstern decree 
Of Egypt's cruigl king, hard-hearted Pharaoh; 
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*^ That ev'ry male, of Hebrew mother born, 

" Must rlie/' O ! do I live to tell it thee ? 

Must die a bloody death ! My child ! ray son, 

My youngest born, my darling miist be slain ! 

Mir. The helpless innocent f and must he die ? 

/•cA. No ; if a mother's tears, it mpth^ir's prayers, ' 

A mother's fond precautions can prevail, 

He shall not die. I have a thought, my Miriam ! 

And sure the God of mercies, tvhq inspir'd, 

Will bless the secret purpose of my soul, 

To save his precioui^ life. 

Mir. Hop'st thou that Pharoah — 

JocJi. I have no hope in Pharaoh ; much in God ; 

Much in the Rock of Ages. 

Mir. Think, O think, 

WTiat perils thou already hast incurr'd ; 

And shun the greater, which may yet remain. 

Three months, three dang'rous months thou hast preserv'd' 

Thy infant'sjife, and in thy house conceal'd him \ . 

Should Pharoah know ! 

Joch. O ! let the tyrant know, 

And feel what he inflicts ! Yes, hear ijie, Heav'n ! 

Send the right aiming thunderbolts But hush, 

My impiojis murmurs ! Is it not thy will. 

Thou infinite in mercy ? TBou permitt'st , 

This seeming evil for some latent good. 

Yes, I will laud thy grace, and bless thy goodness 

For what I have, and not arraign thy wisdom 

For what I fear to lose. O, I will bless thee. 

That Aaron will be sparM! that my first-born 

Lives safe and undisturb'd ! that he was given me 

Before this impious persecution rag'd ! ^ 

Mir. And yet who knows, but the fell tyraiit^s rs^fe 

Vlay reach his precious life ? . 

Joch. I fear for him, • 

^or thee, for all. A doting parent lives 

n many lives : through many a nerve she feels : 

*Vom child to child the quick affections spread, 

orever wand'ringy yet forever fix'd. * . 

Nor 
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Nor does division weaken, nor the force 

Of constant operation e'er exhaust 

Parental love. All oilier passions change. 

With changing circumstances ; rise or fall. 

Dependent on their object 5 claim returns ; 

Live on reciprocation, and expire 

Unfed by hope. A mother's fondness reigns 

Without a rival, and without an end. 

. Mir, But say what Heav'n inspires, to save thy son ? 

Joch* Since the dtar fatal morn which gave him birth, 
I have revolv'd in my distracted mind 
Each mean to save his life : and many a thought, 
Which fondness proippted, prudence has opposed 
As perilous and rash. With these poor hands 
I've fram'd a little ark of slender reeds ! 
With pitch and slime I have secur'd the. sides. 
In this frail cradle I intend to lay 
My httle helpless infant, and expose him 
Upon the banks of Nile. 
. Mir. 'Tis full of danger. 

Joch. 'Tis danger to expose, and death to keep hiCi. 

Mir. Yet, O reflect ! Should the fierce crocooile, 
The native and the tyrant of the Nile, 
Seize the defenceless infant ! 
* Joch. O, forbear ! ' 

Spare mv fond heart. Yet not the crocodile, 
Nor all tne deacly monsters of tli^ deep, 
To me are half so terrible as Pharaoh, 
That heathen king, that royal murderer { 

Mir. Should he escape, which yet I dare not hope,J 
Each sea-boni monster ; yet the winds and waves 
He cannot 'scape. 

Joch* Know, God is every where ;. 
Not to one narrow, partial spot confin'd ; 
No, not to chosen Israel. He extends 
Through all the vast infinitude of space. 
At his command the^ furious tempes^^ rise, 
The blasting of the breath of his displeasure : 
He tells the world of waters when to roar 5 

AJ 
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And at his bidding, winds and seas .are calm. 
In Him, not in an arm of flesh I t^ust 5 
In Him, whose promise never yet has fail'd, 
I place my confidence. 

Mir. What must I do ? 

Command thy daughter, for thy words have wak'd 
An holy boldness in my youthJful breast. - 

Joch. Go then, my Miriam 5 go, and take the infant ; 
Buried in harmless slumbers, there he lies ; 
Let m€ not see him. Spare my heart that pang. 
Yet sure, one little look may be indulged ; 
One kiBs ; perhaps the last. No more, my soul ! 
That fondness would be fatal. I should keep him. 
I could not doom to death the babe I clasp'd : ' 
Did ever mother kill her sleeping boy ? 
I dare not hazard it. The task be thine. 
! do not wake my child ; remove him softly ; 
And gently lay him on the river^s brink. 

Mivy Did those magicians, whom the sons of Egypt 
Consult, and think all potent, join their skill. 
And was it great as Egypt's sons believe; 
Yet all their secret wizard arts combiri'd. 
To save this little ark of bulrushes, 
Thus fearfully expos'd, could not effect it. 
Their spells, their incantations, and dire charms 
Could not preserve it. 

Joch. Know, this ark is charmed 

With spells, which impious Egypt never knew. 
With invocations to the living God, 
I twisted every slender r^ed together, 
And with a prayer did every osier weave. 

Mir, I go. 

Joch, Yet ere thou go'st, observe me well. 
When thou hast laid-him in his wat'ry bed, 

leave him not ; but at a distance wait, 

And mark what heav'n's high will determines for him. 
Lay him among the flags on yonder beach, ^ 
J ust where the royal gardens meet the Nile. »> 

1 dare not follow him. Suspicion's eye ^ *. , , 

Would 
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Would note my wild demeanor ; Miriam, yes, 
The mother's fondness would betray the child, 
Farewell! God of my fathers, O protect him! 



c 



Speech of Caios Casbius to his collected Forces, 

AFTER THE DeATH OF CeSAR. 

Soldiers AND Fellow-Citizens, 

THE unjust reproaches of our enemies we could 
easily disprove, if we were not, by our mpbers, 
and by the swords which we hold in pur hands, in con- 
dition to despise them. While Cesar led the armies of 
the republic against the enemies of Rome, we took 
part in the same service with him; we obeyed him; 
we were happy to jserve under hia command* But 
. when he declared war against the commonwealth, we 
became his enemies ; and when he became e^n ujsurper 
and a tyrant, we resented, as an injury, even the fa- 
VQjurs which he presumed to bestow upon ourselves. 

Had he been to fall a sacrifice to private resentment, 
we should not have been the proper actors in the exe- 
cution of the sentence against him. {le was willing to 
have indulged us with preferments and honors ; but, 
we were not willing to accept, as the gift of a master, 
what we were entitled to claim as free citizens* We 
conceived, that," in presuming to confer the honors of 
the Roman republic, Jie encroached on the prerogatives 
of the Roman people, and insulted the authority oi 
the Roman senate* Cesar cancelled the laws, and over- 
turned the constitution of his country ; he usurped all 
the powers of the commonwealth} set up a monarchy, 
and himself affected to be a king. This our ancestor?. 
at the expulsion of Tarquin, . bound themselves ani 
their posterity, by the most solemn oaths, and by the 
most direftil imprecations, never to endure. The same 
obligation has been entailed upon us as a debt by our 
fathers; and we, having feithfuUj paid and discharged 

it, 
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it, have performed the oath, and averted the conse- 
quences of faihire from ourselves, and from our pos- 
terity. 

In the station of soldiers, we might have committed 
ourselves, without reflection, to me command 'of an 
officer, whose abilities and whose valour we admired ; 
but, in the character of Roman citizens, we have a far 
different part to sustain. I must suppose, that I now 
speak to the Roman people, and to citizens of a free 
republic ; to men who have never learned to depend 
iipou othevs for gratifications and favours ; ^dio are not 
accustomed to own a superior, but who are themselves 
he masters, the dispensers of fortune and of honor, 
md the givers of all those dignities and powers by 
n hich Cesar himself was exalted, and of which he assu* 
ned the entire disposal. 

Recollect from whom the Scipios, the Pompeys, and 
even Gesar bimself derived his honors ; from yoiur an- 
cestors, whom you now represent', and from yourselves 
to whom, according to the laws of the republic, wfe, 
who are now your leaders in the field, address ourselves 
aa your fellow-citizens in the commonwealth, and as 
persons depending on your pleasm*e for the just reward 
itiid retribution of our services. Happy in being able 
restore to you what Cesar had the presumption to 
'j)propriate to hirfiself, the power and the dignity of 
our fethers, with the supreme disposal of all the otfices 
of trust that were established for your safety, and for the 
jreservation of your freedom ; happy in being able to 
I estore to the tribunes of the Roman people the power of 
! rotecting you, and of procuring to every Roman citi- 
zen that justice, which, under the late usurpation of 
Cesar, was withheld, even from the sacred persons of 
liose magistrates themselves. 

An usurper is the common enemy of all good citizens ; 
>ut the task of removing him could be the business only 
jf a few. The senate and the Romali people, as sodti 
is it was proper for them to declare^their judgment, 
troiiounced their approbation gf those who were con- 
cerned 
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ccmed in the death of Cesar, by the rewards and the 
honors which they bestowed upon them ; and they are 
now become a prey to assassins and murderers ; they 
bleed in the streets, in the temples, in the -most, secret 
retreats, and in the arms of their femilies; or they are 
dispersed, and fly wherever they hope to escape th« fury 
of their enemies. 

Many are now present before you, happy in your 
protection, happy in witnessing the zeal which you en- 
tertain for the commonwealth, Tor the rights of your fel- 
low-citizens, and for your own. These respectable cit- 
izens, we trust, will soon, by your means, be restored to 
a condition in which they can enjoy, together with you, 
all the honors of a free people; concur with you, in 
bestowing, and partake with you in receiving, the re- 
wards which are due to such eminent sfervicjes as you 
are now engaged to perform. 



Part of Mr. Erskine's Speech against Mr, Pitt, 1784. 

Mr. Speaker, 

IT becomes us to learn, not from the minister, l»y* 
from the throne itself, whether this country is to be 
governed by men, in whom the Houfie of Commons can 
confide, or whether we, the people of England's Repre- 
sentatives, are to be the sport and foot-ball of any junio| 
that may hope to rule over us, by an unseen and unex- 
plorable principle of government, utterly unknown to 
the Constitution. This is the great question, to whichl 
every public-spirited citizen of this'country should di- 
rect his view. A question which goes very wide of the 
policy to be adopted concerning India, about which 
very wise and very honest men, not only might, bul 
have, and did materially differ. 

The iot^l removal of all the executive servants oj 
the crown, while they are in the full enjoyment of thJ 

confidence 
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confidence of that House, and, indeed, without any 
other visible or avowed cause of removal, than because 
they do enjoy that confidence ; and the appointment 
of others in their room, without any other apparent 
ground of selection than because they enjoy it not, is 
in my mind, a most alarming and portentous attack on 
the public freedom ; because, though no outward form 
of the government is relaxed or violated by it, so as in- 
stantly to supply the constitutional remedy of opposi- 
tion, the whole spirit and energj-^ of the government is 
annihilated by it. 

If the Right Honorable Gentleman retain his own opin- 
ions, and if the House likewise retain its own, is it not 
evident that he came into office, without the most dis- 
tant prospect of serving the public ? Is it not evident 
that he has brought on a struggle between executive and 
legislative authority, at a time when they are pointing 
with equal vigour, unity, and effect, to the common inter- 
ests of the nation? 

The Right Honorable Gentleman may imagine that 
I take pleasure in making these observations. If so, I 
can assure him, upon my honor, that it is far from be- 
ing the case. So very far the contrary, that the incon- 
veniences which the country suffers at this moment, from 
the want of a settlied government, are greatly heighten- 
ed to my feelings, from the reflection that they are in- 
creased by his unguided ambition. 

Our fathers were friends ; and I was taught, from 
jny infancy, to reverence the name of Pitt ; an original 
jiartiality, which instead of being diminished, was 
>trongly confirmed by an acquaintance with the Right 
Honorable Gentleman himself, which I was cultivatmg 
with pleasure, when he was taken from his profession, 
into a different scene. Let him not think that i am 
the less his friend, or the mean envier of his talents, be- 
cause tliey have been too much the topic of panegyric 
here already, and both I and the public are now reaping 
Uie bitter fruits of these intemperate praises. • ' 

N " :. ^ ■' ' «It 
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" It is good,'^ said Jeremiah^ i* for a man to bear 
the yoke in his youth ;^' and if the Right Honorable 
Gentleman had attended to this inaxim, he would not, 
at so early a period, have declared against a subordi- 
nate situation ; but would have lent the aid of his fac- 
ulties to carry on the affairs of this country, which want- 
ed nothing but stability to render them glorious, instead 
of setting up at once for himself to be the firsts 

How very different has been the progress of my 
honorable friend, who sits near me; who was not 
hatched at once into a minister, by the heat of his own 
ambition : but who, as it was good for him to do, in 
the words of the prophet, " bore the yoke in his youth ;" 
passed through the subordinate offices, and matured his 
talents, in long and laborious oppositions ; arriving, by 
the natural progress of his powerful mind, to a supe- 
riority of political wisdom and comprehension, which 
this House bad long, with delight and satisfaction, ac- 
knowledged. 

To pluck such a man from the councils of his coun- 
try in the hour of her distresses, while he enjo3^cfd the 
full confidence of the House, to give effect to vigorous 
plans for her interest; and to throw every thing into 
confusion, by the introduction of other men, introduced, 
as it should seem, for no other purpose than to beget 
that confusion, is an evil, which, if we cannot rectify, 
we may at least have leave to lament. 

These evils are, however, imputed, by the Right 
Honorable Gentleman and his colleagues, to another 
source ; to the bill for the regulation of the Eagt-In- 
dies; from the mischiefs of which they had stepped 
forth to save the country ; a language most indecent 
in this House of Commons, which thought it their duty 
to the public to pass it by a majority of above one hun- 
dred ; but which was, however, to be taken to be de- 
structive and dangei-oiis, nothwithstanding that author- 
ity t because it had been disapproved by a majority of 
eighteen ydit^ in the House of Lords. Some of whose 
opinions f reverse as conscientious and independent ; 

but 
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but the majority of that small majority voted upon prln« 
ciples which the forms of the House will not permit me 
to allude to, farther than to say, that individual Jfobh^ 
men are not always Gentlemen, 



Extract trom President Washington's AjddreSvS 
TO THE People of the United States, Sept. 
17, 1796. 

■■■*■■ ■ ^ ■■ 1. 1 ■ ■ « ■ I ■■■ 

Friends and Fellow-Citizlens, 

THE period for a new. election of a citizen to ad- 
minister the executive government of the United 
States, being not far distant ; and the time actually ar« 
rived, when your thoughls must be employed in desig- 
nating the person, who is to be clothed with that impor* 
tant trust, it appears to me proper, especially as it may 
conduce to a more distinct expression of the public 
voice, that 1 should now apprise you of the resolution I 
have formed^ to decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to 
be assured, that this resolution has not been taken, with- 
out a strict regard to all the considerations appertaining 
to the relation, which binds a dutifulcitizen to his coun- 
try ; and that, in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might imply, I am influen- 
ced by no diminution of zeal for your future interest 5 no 
deficiency of grateful respect for your past kindness ; 
hiii am supported by a full conviction that the step is 
compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in the 
office to which your suffrages have twice called me, have 
been a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of 
duty, and 'to a deference for what appeafed to be 
your desire. I constantly hoped, that it would have 
been uoucb earlier in. my power, consistently with mo- 
tives. 
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tives, nAich I was not at liberty to disregard, to return 
to that TOtiremeftt from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination to do this, pre- 
vious to the last election, had even led to the prepara- 
tion of an address to declare it to you; but mature re- 
flection on the then perplexed and critical posture of our 
affairs with foreign nations, and the unani^npus advice 
of persons entitled to -my confidence^ impelled me to 
abandon^ the idea. 

I rejoice, that the state of your concerns^ external as 
well ^s internal, no longer renders the putsjiit of incli- 
nation incompatible wi& the sentiment qf duty, or pro- 
priety ; and am persuaded, whatever partiality may be 
retained for my serv:ices, that in the present circumstan- 
ces of our country, you will not disappj-ove my deter- 
mination to retire* 

The impressions, with which I first undertool^ the ar- 
duous trust, were explained on the proper eecasioft. In 
the discbarge of this trust, I will only say, that I have 
with good intentions contributed towards the organiza- 
tion and administration of the governjnent, the best ex- 
ertions of which a very fallible judgment was capable. 
Not unconscious, in the outset, of the inferiority x>f my 
qualifications, experience in my own eyes, perhaps still 
more in the eyes of others, has strengthened the motives 
to diffidence of myself : and everyday the increasing 
weight of years admonishes me more and mor€, that the 
shade of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be 
welcome. Satisfied diat if any circumstances, have giv- 
en peculiar value tp my services, they were temporary, 
I have the consolation to believe, that while choice and 
|)nidence invite jr.e to quit the political scene, patriotism 
does not forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment which is intended 
to terminate the career of my public iife, my feelings 
do not permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgmeiit 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to my betovet 
country,' for the many hot)Ours it has conferrcc 
upon me; still more for the stedfast confi4ence wh'i 

whicl 
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which It has supported me ; and for the opportunities I 
have thence enjoyed of manifesting my inviolable attach" 
ment, by service* faithful and persevering, though in use- 
fulness unequal^ to my zeal. If benefits have resulted to 
our country from these services, let it always be remem- 
bered to your praise, as an instructive example in our 
annals, that under circumstances in which the passions, 
agitated in every direction, were liable to mislead; 
amidst appearance sometimes dubious; vicutsitudes of 
fortune often diseouraging ; in situations in which, not 
unfrequentty, want of success has countenanced the spi* 
rit of criticism 5 the constancy of your support was tne 
essential prop of the efforts, and a guarantee of the plans 
by which they were effected* 

Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it 
with me to my: grave, as a strong incitement to unceas-^ 
ing vows that Heaven may continue to you the choicest 
tokens of its beiiefkence ; that your union and brotherly 
affection may be perpetual ; that the free constitution, 
which is the; work of ;^our hands, may be sacredljr 
maintained ; that its administration in every department 
may be stamped with wisdom and virtue 5 that, in fine, 
the happiness of the people of these States, unde%t{ie 
auspices of liberty, may be made complete, by so care- 
ful a preservation and so prudent a use of this blessing, 
as will acquire to them the glory of reccnnmending it to 
the applause, the affection, and adoption of every nation 
which is yet a strauger to i^ 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my administra- 
tion I am unconscious of intentional error 5 I am never- 
theless too sensible of my defects not to think it proid* 
able that I may have committed many errors. What- 
ever they may be^ i fervently beseech the Almighty 
to avert or mitigate the evils to which they tend* 1 
shall also carry with me the hope that my country 
will never cease to view them with indulgence 5 and 
after forty-five years of mv life dedicated^ to its seri- 
vice, with an upright ze^l, the fauks of incompetent 

N 2 * abilitie^k 
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ftbilities will be consigned to oblivion, as mys^f must 
soon be to the mansions of resf. * 

Relying on its kindness in this as in other things ; 
and actuated by that fervent love towards it, which is 
so natural t(f a man who views in it the native soil ot 
himself and his progenitors for several generations, I an- 
ticipate with pleasing expectation that retreat, in which 
I promise myself to realize, without alloy, the iSweet en- 
joyment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, 
the benign influence of good laws under a free govern- 
ment ; the ever favourite object of my heart, and the 
happy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labors, 
andaangers. 



Dialogue on the Choice or Business for Life. 



Enfcr EpwARD, Charl]S:y^ and Thomas. 

Ed d W^ appears to me high time for us to choose 
. Ml our business for life* Our academical 
studies will soon be completed ; and T wish to look a 
iittfc forward. What say vou? am I right? 

Chariet/. It may be well for yo?^ : poormen'* sons 
must look out for thenjselves. My father is able to sup- 
port me at my jease ; and my mamma says she would 
rather see me laid in a coffin than shut up in a study, 
spoiling my ey^s and racking my brains, plodding over 
your nonsensical minister, doctor, and lawyer books ; 
and I am sure she ^ould never have me confined behind 
a counter^ or a merchant's desk. She intends I shall 
be brought up a gentleman. My mother is of noble 
hlood, and she don^t intend that I shall- disgrace it. 

Edw. Pray, master Charley, who was the father of 
' your noble-blooded mother ? 

Char, A gentleman, I'd have you to know. 

Edm. Yea, a gentlenian cobler, to my knowledge. 

Char, Aye, he -followed that business, to be sure, 
ometimes, to slop the clamour of the vulgar. Then 

poor 
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poor people could not bear to see a rich man living at 
his ease, or give a nobleman his title. But times 
are altering for the better, ray mamma says : the ricli 
begin to govern now. We shall soon live in style, and 
wear titles here as well as in England. She intends to 
send over and get my coat of ai'ms, and she hopes to add 
a tide to them. 

Edw. High style! titles! and coats of arms! fine 
things in America, to be sure! Well, after all, I can't 
really disapprove of your mamma's plan. A lapstone, 
an awl, and shoo-hammer will make a fine picture, and 
may appear as well in your mother's parlour, as in her 
father's shop : and the title of cobler, or shoe-maker 
would "well become her darling Chax'ley. • 

Ckar» I will not be insulted on account of my grand- 
father's employment, I'll have you to know ! I have 
beard my mother say, her father was erandson of ati 
auntof 'squire Thorn, who once had a.norse that run 
a race with the famous horse of a cousin of the Duke of 

BedfOTd, of -^ . 

Edw. Quite eftioughl I am fully convinced of the jus- 
tice of your clai/n to the title of Duke, or whatever you 
please. About as much merit in it, I perceive, as in 
your father's title to his estate. Ten thousand dollars 
drawn in ^ lottery I already two-thirds spent. A title 
to nobility derived from the grandson of an aunt of 
squire Thorn, from 'squire Thorn's horse, or perhaps 
from some monkey, that has been a favourite playmate 
with the prince of Wales. These are to be the support 
of your ease and honour tbroueh life. Well, 1 believe 
there is no need of your troubling yourself about your 
future employment: that is already determined. De- 
pend upon ii^ you will repent of your folly, or scratch a 
poor nian's head as long as you live. 1 advise you to 
-et about the former, in order to a^ici the latter. 

Char. 1 did not come.to you for advice. I'll not bear 
your insuhs, or disgrace myself with y(wr company any 
ojger. My pai'ents shalfteach you better manners. 

[Exit Ckarhy. 
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Thonins* I pity the vanity and weakness of thU- poor 
lad. But reflection and experience will teach him the 
fallacy of his hopes, 

Etho. Poor child; he does not know that his fottcry 
money is almost gone; that bis father's house is mort- 
gagedf for more than it is worth ; and that the only care 
of his parents is to keep up the appearance of present 
grandeur, at the expense of future shame. Happy for 
us, that we are not deluded with such deceitful hopes. 

Tho. My parents were poor ; not proud. They ex- 
perienced the want of learning ; but were resolved 
their children should share the benefit of a good educa- 
tion. I am the fourth son, who owe the debt of filial 
gratitude. All but myself are well settled in business, 
and doing honour to themselves and their patents. It 
I fall short of their example, I shall be most ungratefui. 
* Edw. 1 have neither father nor mother to excite iti} 
gratitude, or stimulate my exertions. ^ But I wish to be- 
have in such a manner, that if my parents could look 
down and observe my actions, they might approve niy 
conduct. Of my family, neither root nor branch re- 
' mains : all have paid the debt of nature.^ They left a 
r.ame for honesty ; and I esteem that higher than a pre- 
tended title to greatness. They have left me a amall 
farm, which, though not enough for my support, will, 
with my own industry, be sufficient. For employment, 
to pass away the winter season, I^haye determined upon 
keeping a school for my neighbours' children. 

Tho» 1 heartily approve of your determination. Our 
mother Earth rewards, with peace and plenty, those 
who cultivate her face ; but loads, with anxious cares, 
those, who dig her bowels for treasure. The life you 
contemplate is favourable to the enjoyment of social 
happiness, improvement of the mind, and security oi 
virtue ; and the tasl#of training the tender mind is aiii 
employment, that'ought tomeejt the encouragement, thrl 
gratitude of cv^ ry parent, and the respect* of ever)*! 
^hild. 

Edzv* 
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Eia* I am pleased that you approve my choice. 
Will yoa frankly tell me your own ? 

Tho. I will: my intention is to follow the inclina- 
tion of my kind parents. It is their desire that I should 
be apreachCT. Their other sons have taken to other 
callings ; and they wish to see one of their children in 
the desk. If their prayers are answered, I shall be 
fitted for the important task. To my youth, it appears 
formidable ; but others, with less advantagess, have sue* 
ceeded^ and been blessings to society, and an honor to 
their profession. 

£cfep. You have chosen the better part. Whatever 
the licentious may say to the contrary, the happiness 
of society must rest on the A^rinciples of virtue and re- 
ligion ; and the pulpit must 1be the nursery, where they 
are cultivated. 

'..- Tho. " — The pulpit; 

And I name if, filPd. with solemn awe, 

Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall standi 

The most important and effectual guard, 

Support and ornament of virtue's cause. 

There stands the messenger of truth. There stands 

The Wate of the skies ; his theme divine, 

His omce sacred, his credentials clear. 

By hiqi the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders, and by him, m strains as sweet 

As angels use, the gospel whispers peace.'' 

My heart glows with the subject ; and if my abilities 
could equal my zeal, -I could at least hope to realize the 
sublime character so beautifully drawn by Cowper. 

Edw. ^. It is a laudable ambition to aim at eminence 
in religion, and excellence in virtue. 



Spbech 
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Speech or Buonaparte Commander in chief of the 
French Army in Italy, before his Attack on Mi- 
lan, April 26, 1796. 



Soldiers, 

YOU have in a fortnight gained six victories ; ta- 
ken twenty-one stands of colours; seventy-one 
Sieces of cannon ; several strong places ; conquered 
le richest part of Piedmont; you have made fifteen 
thousand prisoners, and killed or wounded more than 
ten thousand men* You had hitherto fought only for 
sterile rocks, rendered illustrious by your cour.'^ge, but 
useless to the country ; you have equalled by your ser- 
vices the victorious army of Holland and the Rhine, i 
Deprived of every thing, vou have supplied every 
thing. You have won battles wfthout cannon ; made 
forced marches without shoes ; watched without brandy, , 
and often without bread* The republican phalanxes, 
the soldiers of liberty were alone capable of suffering 
what you have suffered. 

Thanks be to you, soldiers. The grateful X^quntry 
will, in part, be indebted to you for her prosperity ; 
and if, when victorious at Toulon, you predicted the 
immortal campaign of 1794, your present victories will 
be the presages of more brilliant victories. The two 
armies which attacked you with audacity, fly disheart- 
ened before you. Men, who. smiled at your misery, 
and rejoiced in thought at the idea of the triumphs of 
your enemies, are confounded and appalled. But it 
must not, soldiers,, be '^concealed from you, that yon 
have done nothings since something remains yet to be 
done. Neither Turin nor Milan are in your jx>wer. 
The ashes oC the conquerors of the Tarquins are still 
disgraced by the assassins of Basseville. At the com- 
mencement of the campaign you were destitute of ev- 
ery thing; now you arc amply provided; the maga- 
zines 
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zines taken from your enemies are numerous 5 the $ir- 
tillei^ for the field and for besieging is arrived. 

Soldiers, the country has a ri^t to expect great 
things from you ; justify her expectations. The great- 
est obstacles are undoubtedly overcome ; but you have 
still battles to fight, cities to take, rivers to pass. Is 
there one among you whose courage is diminished ? Is 
there one who would prefer returning to the summits 
of the Alps and the Appenines? No: all burn with 
the desire of extending the glory of the French ; to 
humble the proud kings who dare to meditate putting 
us again in chains 5 to dictate a peace that shall be glo- 
riousj and that shall indemnify the country for the im- 
mense sacrifices which she has made. All of you burn 
with a desire to say on your return to your home, I be- 
longed to the victorious army of Italy. 

Friends, I promise this conquest to you; but there 
is one condition which you must swear to fulfil ; it is 
tx) respect the people whom you deliver; to repress 
the horrijble pillage which some wretches, instigated by 
our enemieSj had practised. Unless you do this, you 
will no longer be the friends, but the scourges of the hu- 
man race; ypu will no longer form the honor of 
the French people. They will disavow you. Your 
victories, your successes, the blood of your brethren 
who died in battle ; all, even honor and glory will be 
lost. With respect to myself; to the generals who pos- 
sess your confidence, we shall blush to command an ar- 
my without discipline, and who admit no other law than 
that of force. 

People of Italy, the French army comes to break your 
chains ; the French people are the friends of all peo- 
ple ; come with confidence to them ; your property, Jije- 
ligion, and customs shall be respected. jYe make war 
as generous enemies ; and wish only to make war against 
le tyrants who oppress you. 



Mb. 
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Mr. Pitt's Speech, Nov. tS, 1777, in Opposition to 
Lord Suffolk, who proposed to Parliament to 

EMPLOY THE INDIANS AGAINST THE AhERICANS ; AND 
WHO SAID, IN THE CoURSE OF THE DeBATE, THAT 

*^ they had a right to use all the means, that 
God and Nature had put into their Hands, to 
CONQUER* America."" 



My Lords, 

I AM astonished to hear such principles confessed 1 
I am shocked to hear them avowed in this House, or 
in this country ! Principles, equally unconstitutional 
inhuman, and unchristian ! 

My Lords, I did not intend to have encroached again 
on your attention ; tut I cannot repress my indignation. 
1 feel myself impelled by every duty. My Lords, we 
are called upon as members of this Hous^, as men, as 
Christian men, to protest against such notions standing 
ifear the throne, polluting the ear. of Majesty. "That 
God and nature put into our hands!" I Icnow not 
what idea that lord may entertain of God and nature-, 
but r know, that such abominable principles are equally 
' abhorrent to religion and humanity. 

WJiat ! to attribute the sacred sanction of God anr. 
^nature to the massacres of the Indian scalping-knife ! 
to the cannibal savage, torturing, murdering, roasting, 
and eating; literally, my lords, eating the mangled 
victims of his barbarous battles ! Such horrible notions 
shock every precept of religion, divine or natural, and 
every generous feeling of humanity. And, my *|ords 
thfy shock every sentiment of hono'r; they «hock nu 
as a lover of- honorable war, and a detestcDof murdei- 
ous barbarity. 

These abominable principles, and this more abomina 
ble avowal of them, demand the most decisive indigna 
tion. I call upon that Rigbt Reverend Bench, those hoi; 

ministci 
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ministers of the gospel, and pious pastors of our church : 
I. conjure them to join in the holy work, and vindicate 
the religion of their God. I appeal to the wisdom and 
the law of this learned bench, to defend and support the 
justice of their country. I call upon the bishops to in- 
terpose the unsullied sanctity of their ktwn ; upon the 
learned judges, to interpose the purity of their ermine, to 
save us from this pollution* I call upon the honour of 
your lordships, to reverence the dignity of your ances- 
tors, and to maintain your own. I call upon the spirit 
and humanibr of my country, to vindicate the national 
character, i invoke the geniusK>f the constitution. 

From the tapestry that adorns these walls, the immor- 
tal ancestor of this noble lord frowns with indignation at 
the disgrace of his country, In vain he led vour victo- 
rious neets against the ooasted armada of Spain; in 
vain he defended and established the honor, the liber- 
ties, the religion, the protestant religion of this country, 
against the arbitrary cruelties of popery and the inquisi- 
tion, if these more than popish cruelties and inquisitorial 
practices are let loose among us ; to turn forth into our 
settlements, among our ancient connexions, friends, and 
relations, the merciless cannibal, thirsting for the blood 
of man, woman and child! to send forth the infidel 
savage — against whom ? against your protestant breth- 
ren ; to lay waste their country ; to desolate their dwel- 
lings, and ei^tirpate their race and name, with these hor- 
rible hell-hounds of savage war! 

Spain armed herself with blood-hounds, to extirpate 
the iirretched natives of America; and we improve 01^ 
ihe inhuman example even of Spainsh cruelty. We 
turn loose tliese savage hell-hounds against our breth- 
ren and countrymen in America, of the same language, 
laws, liberties, and religion ; endeared to us by every 
tie that should sanctify humanity. 

My lords, this awful subject^ so imiK)rtant to our hon* 
or, our constitution, and our religion, demands the 
most solemn and effectual inquiry* And I again call 

O upon 
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upon your lordships, and the United powers of the State, 
lo examine it thoroughly, and decisively, and to stamp 
upon it an indelible stigma of the public abhorrence.— 
And I again implore those holy prelates of our religion, 
to do away these iniquities from among us* Let them 
perfc»*m a lustration ; let them purify this House, and 
this country from this sin. • 

' My lords, I am old and weak, and at present unable to 
say more ; b«t my feelings and indignation were too 
strong to have said less, i could not have slept this 
night in my bed, nor reposed my head on my pillow, 
without giving this vent to my eternal abhoirence of 
such ]»reposteraus and enormous principles. 



BlAIiOOUS BETWEEN A ScHOOL-MaSTER, AND ScHOOL- 

Committee, t 

[N. B. Tie Author U hc^fy inhelieviiigt that thefi^ovdn^Dii- 
Ugue u appUcabie to httt few ttftma andiew teaehert in this cpamtrif ; 
but J 90 Ufi^ as there are- anv remmnhtg' to whom it may app^, he thinks 
a^euJScient apology exiHofir ito publication,} 

SCENE, a PiAlic House, in the Town of —^. 

Enter School-Master, with a pack on his baclc* 

c.i:-.^!— -#.« yTOW'fare vou. landlord? what have 
i>chooInm^er. JfJ you got that's- good to drink? 

Landlord* I have gin, West*India, genuine. New- 
England, whiskey, and cider bi*andy. 

Schoolm. Make us a stiff mug of sling. Put ih a gill 
Ind a half of your New-England 5 and sweeten it well 
with lasses. 

Land» It'shall be done. Sir, to your liking. 

Schoolm. Do you know of any vacancy^ in a school in 
your part of the country, landl(H*d ? 

Land. There is a vacancy in our district ; and I ex- 
pect the parsoni with our tmree school-committee men, 

will 
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will be at my house directly, to consult upon mattem 
pelativc to the school. 

Schoolm. Well, here's the lad that will serve them aa 
cheap ^s any man in America ; and I believe 1 may ven- 
ture to say as well too ; for I profess no small share of 
skill in that business. 1 have kept school eleven win- 
ters, and have often had matter of fifty scholars at a 
time. 1 have teach'd a child its letters in a day, and to 
read in the Psalter in a fortnight : and I always feel 
very much ashamed, if I use more than oriTe quire of pa- 
per in lamina boy to write as well as his master. A» 
for government, PU turn my back to no man. I never ' 
flog my scholars ; for that monstrous doctrine of whippin 
children, which has been so long preached and practised 
by our ricidand superstitious forefathers, 1 have long since 
exploded. I have a rare knack of flattering them into 
their dutv. And this, according to a celebrated Doctor 
al Philadfelphia, whose works I have heard of, though I 
never read them, is the grand criterion of school govern- 
ment. It is, landlord, it is the very philosopher's stone. 
I am told, likewise! that this same great Doctor does 
jiot believe that Solomon and others really meant licken^ 
in the proper sense of the word, when they talk so much 
about using the rod, &c. He supposes that they meant 
confining them in dungeons ; starving them for three or 
four days at a time ; and then giving them a potion of 
tatromattucks, and such kinds of mild punishment. 
And, zounds, landlord, 1 believe he's above half right. 

Land* [Giving the cup to the MasteK"] Master — r-» 
>Vhat may I call youmame. Sir, if 1 may be so bold ? 

Schoolm. Ignoramus, at your service, Sir, 

Land. Master Ignoramus, I am glad to see you. — ' 
You are the very man we wish for. Our committee 
won't hesitate a moment to enaploy you, when they 
become acquainted with your talents. Your senti- 
ments on government I know will suit our people to a 
nicety. Our last master was a tyrant of a fellow, and 
• eiy ejitravagant in his price. He grew so important, 

the 
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the latter ^art of his time, that he had the frontery to 
ilemand ten dollars a mooth and his board* And he 
might truly be said to rule with a rod of iron ; for he 
kept at) ironwood cudgel in his school, four feet long ; 
and it was enough to chill one^s blood to hear the 
shrieks of the little innocents, which were caused by 
his barbarity* I have heard my wife «ay, that Sue 
Gossip told her, that she has seen the mai^ of his lashes 
on the back of her neighbour Rymple's son Darling, for 
twelve hours after the drubbing. At least, the bpy told 
her with his own mouth, that they might be seen, it they 
would enlj take the trouble to strip hia shirt off. And, 
besides, master Ignoramus, he was the most niggardly 
of all the human race, I donH suppose that my bar- 
room was one dollar the richer kit him, in the course of 
the whole time which he tarried with us. While the 
young people of the town were recreating themselves, 
and taking a sociable glass, of an evening, at my house, 
the stupid blockhead was ^tarnally in his chamber, por- 
ing over his musty books. But finally he did the job 
for himself, and I am rejoiced. The wretch bad the 
dacity to box little Sammy Puney's ears at such an in- 
tolerable rate, that his parents fear the poor child wiil 
be an idiot all the days of his life. And all this, for 
nothing more, than, partly by design, and partly through 
mere accident, he happened to spit in his master's face. 
The child being nephew to the 'squire, you may well 
suppose, that the whole neighbourhood was soon in an 
uproar. The indignation of the mother, father, aunts, 
uncles, cousins, and indeed the whole circle of acquaint- 
ance, was roused ; and the pocur fellow was hooted out 
of town in less than twenty-four hours. 

Schoolm. [Drinking off his liquor*'] This is a rare 
dose. Believe me, lancHord, I nave not lasted a drop 
before, since six o'clock this morning. [Enter Parson 
and Commiiice Men.] Your humble sarvant, gentle- 
men. I understand you are ih want of a school- 
master. 

Parson* 
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Parson* Yes, Sir j that is the occasion of *our present 
meeting. We have been so unfortunate as to lose one i 
good man ; and we shoiJil be very glad to find another* { 

1*^ Committer Man* • Pray don't say %mfwtunaU^ ; 
Parson. I think we may consider ourselves as very . | 
fartumUt^ in having rid the town of an extravagant cot* J 
comb, who was draining us of all the money we could ^ I 
earn, to fill his purse, and rig himself out with fine "• | 
clothes. V 

2dL Ccm* Ten dollars a month, and board, for a man ! 
whose task is so easy, is no small sum. \ 

3<f. Com* I am {>old to affirm, that we can procure a 
better man for half the money. . 

Sch00lm. That I believe, friend ; for, though I es- 
teem myself as good as the best ; that is to say, in the 
common way ; yet I never ax'd but five dollars a month 
in all ray li&« 

Ptfr. For my own part, whatever these gentlemen's 
opiaiOD may be, I must tell you, that I am muck less 
concerned about the wages we are to give, than I am 
about the character and abilities of the man with whom 
we intin^t the education of our children. I had much 
rather you kad said you had received forty dollars a 
month, than five» 

l$i. Com* Dear Sir, you .are beside yourself. , You 
will encourage the man to rist in his price ; wbereas I 
was in hopes he would have/aMen, at least one dollar. 

Par. Before we talk any further about the price, it is 
necessary that we examine the gentleman acc(»ding to 
law, in order to satisfy ourselves of his capability to 
serve us. Friend, will you be so obliging as to inform 
us where you received your education, ai^d what your 
pretensions are, with respect to your profession ? 

Schoolm. Law, Sir! I nei^ar went to college in my 
life. . 

Par. I did not ask you whether you had been to col- 
lege or not. We wish to know what education you 
bave bad ; and whether your abiHties are such, as that 
O 2 you 
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you can do yourself honour in taking the charge of a 

. common English School. 

Schoolm. Gentlemen, I wilftgivc you a short history of 
my life. From seven, to fifteen years of age, I went lo 
school perhaps as much as one y^ar. In which time, 1 

* went through Dilworth's SpelUhg-Book, ithe Psalter, the 
New-Testament ; and could read the newspaper with- 
out spelling more than half the word&« By this time, 
feeling a little above the common level, I enlisted a sol- 
dier in the army, where I continued six ye«rat ; and 
made such proficiency in the military art, that I was fi*e- 
quently talked of for a corporal. 1 had likewise lamM 
to write considerably, and to cypher as fur as Division. 
The multiplication table I had at my tongue's end, and 
have not forgot it to this day* At length, receiving a 
i»evere iogging for nothing at all, I am not asfaamed to 
own that i deserted, and went into one of the back settle* 
ments, and offered myself as a teacher. I was immedi- 
ately employed in that service ; and, though I am oblig* 
ed to say it myself, I do assure you I sooo/ became very 
famous. Since that time, which is eleven yeao^s, I have 
followed the business constantly; at least, every win- 
ter : for in the summer, it is not customary in the towns 
in general, to continue a man's school. One thing I 
would not forget to mention ^ and tha^is, J have travel- 
led about the country so mtich, and been in the army 
so long (which is allowed tol^ the best school in the 
world) that I consider myselfls being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with mankind. You will not be insensible, 
gentlemen, of what great importance, this last acquisi- 
tion is, to one who has the care of youth. ^ 

3 J. Com. 1 admire his conversaticm. I imagkie, by 
this time, you have cyphered clear ihrcugh ; have you 
not, Sir ? 

* Schoolm. Why, as to that, I have gone so fur, that I 

thought I could see through. I can tell how many 

Tiinutes old my great grandfather was when bis first 

)n was bom j how many barley ^oms it would take 

. • ■ ' '" to 
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to measure round the world ; aiid bow old the world 
will be at the end of six thousand years from the crea- « 
tion. 

IsL Com* It IB very strange ! You must have studied 
hard, to learn all these things, and that without a mas* 
tertoo. 
^ Sckoolm* Indeed I have, Sir : and if I had time^ 1 
could tell you things stranger still. 

Par, Can you tell in what part of the world you 
were • bom ; whether in the torrid, frigid, or temper* 
ate zone ? 

Schoolntm I wa» not bom in the zoon. Sir, nor in any 
other or the West-India Islands ; but I was born in 
New-EngIand,,-in the state of New-Jersey^ and Common- 
wealth o? the United States of America. 

Par. Do you know how many parts of speech there 
are in the English language ? 

Schoolm* How manv speechea! Why as many as 
there arc " stars m the sky, leaves on the trees, or 
sands on the sea shore«'' 

IsL Com. Please to let me ask faun a question, Parson* 
How many commandments are there ? 

Schootm. Ten, Sir ; and I knew them all before , I 
went into the army. 

Qd. Can you tell when the moon changes, by the ' 
almanac ? . * • 

Sckoolm. No! but FU-warrant you, I could soon tell 
by cyphering* 

3rtf. dm. How many varsfes are there in the 119th 
Psalm? 

Sehoclm. Ah! excuse me there, if you jplease. Sir; 
I never meddle with psahnody, or metaphysics. 

Par. .Will you tell me, my friend, what is the dif- 
ference between the circumference and die diameter of 
the globe? 

Schoolm. There you are too hard for me again. I 
never larn'd the rule of circumstance nor geometry, 
ril tell you what, ^gentlemen, I make no pretensions to 
minister lamin, lawyer larnin^ or doctor larnin ; but put 

me 
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me upon ^2>ur clear ftchoolmaftieit lamm, and there I 
am even wuh vou. 

Ut. Com. lam satisfied with the Geatleman. He has 
missed but one question, and that was such a metaUsical 
one, that it would have puzzled a Jesuithimself to have 
answered it. Gentlemen, shall the master withdraw a 
few minutes, for our further consultation t 

[Exit Master, 

2d. Com. I am much pleased with the stranger. He 
appears to be a man of worKierful parts ; and I shall 
cheerfully agree to employ him. 

Srd. Com. For my part, I don't think we ahall find 
a cheaper master ; and I move for^ engaging him at once* 

Par. Gentlemen, how lon^ will you be blind to your 
own interest? I can say with you, diat I ^jn perfectly 
satiafied-^at the man is, in his professkm, emphatically 
what he calls himself l:>y name, an ignoramus ; and to- 
tally incapable of instructing our children* You know 
not who he is, or what he is ; whether he be a duef, a 
liar, or. a drunkard. The very terms, on which he 
oBm himsiri^ ought to operate as a sufficient okjection 
against him. I am sensible that my vote will now be of 
no avail, since you are all agreeo* I have beeu for 
years striving to procure a man of abilities and morals, 
suitable for the employment ; and such a one I had ob- 
tained; but, alas! we were unworthy of fakn. We 
aspersed hb character; invented a multitude of false- 
hoods ; magnified every trifling error in his conduct ; 
^nd even converted bis virtues mto vices* 4Ve refiised 
to give him that pecuniary rewacd' which his services 
demanded ; and he, knowing his own worth, ^nd our 
unworthiness, ha^.-lell: us forever. 

lit. Com. Come, come, Pars«n, it is easy for salary 
men to talk of /i6era/ily, and to vote away money 
which they never earned ; but it won't do. The new 
master I dare engage, will do as well, or better than 
the old one., hanmordy call him in for his answer* 

Par. I potest against your pnteeeding, and with- 
draw mvsclf forever from, the committee* But i mujst 

f-eU 
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tell you, your childjpen will reap the bitter consequenees 
of such injudicious measures. It has sdways been 
surfwcising to me, that people in general are more will- 
ing to pay their money for any thing else^ than for 
" the one thing needful," that is, for the education of 
their children. Their taylor must be a woi'kman, their 
carpenter, a Workman, their haur-dresser, a workman, 
iheHP hosller, a workman ; but the instructor of their 

children must ^work cheap ? [iScct^ Parson* 

Re-enter School-Masteb. 

l5/# Com^ We have agreed to employ you, Sir ; and 
have only to tecommend to you, not to follow the steps 
of your predecessor- This is an "age of reason ;^' and 
we do not imagine our children so stupid, as to need 
the rod to quicken their ideas, or so vicious, as to re- 
quire a moral lesson from the ferule. Be gentle and ac- 
commodating, and you have nothing to fear. 

Land^ I'll answer for him. He's as generous and 
merry a lad as I've had in my house this many a day. 

EXTBACT FROM Mr. PiTt's SfeECH, IN AnSWER TO 

Lord Mansfield, on the Affaib or Mb. Wilkes^ 
1770. 

Mt LOBDSi 

THERE is one plain maxim, to which I hftve in* 
variably adhered through life ; that in every ques- 
tion ill which my liberty or my property were concern- 
ed, I should consult and be determined by the dictates 
of common sense. I confess, my lords, that I am apt 
to distrust the refinements of learning, because I have 
seen the ablest and mo»t learned men equally liable to 
deceive themselves, and to mislead others. 

The condition of human nature would be lamenta* 
ble indeed, if nothine less^han the greatest learning 
and talenta^ which fall to the share of so small a num- 
ber of men, were sufficient to direct our judgment and 
• our 
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terms, provided the 'Substances be preserved ; and these 
are facts, my lords, which I am sure will always retain 
their weight aud importance, in whatever forto of lan- 
guage they are described. 

Ijie constitution of this country has been openly in- 
vaded in fact ; and I have heard with horror and aston- 
ishment, that very invasion defended upwi jwinciple. 
What is this mysterious power, undefined, by Jaw^ un- 
known to the subject 5 Which we must, not approach 
without awe, nor speak of without reverence,; which 
no man may question, and to which all men must sub- 
mit ? My lords, I thought the slavish doctrine of psussive 
obedience had long since been » exploded: and, when 
our kings were obliged to confess that their title to the 
crown, and the rule of their government, kad no other 
foundation than the known laws of the tand^ I never 
expected to hear a divine right, or a divine infallibility, 
auributcd to any other branch of the legislature. 

My lords, I beg to be understood* No man respects 
the House of Commons more than I do, or would con- 
tend more strenuously than 1 would, to preserve to them 
their just and legal authority.' Within the bounds pre- 
scribed by the constitution, that authority is necessary 
to the welUbeing of the people : beycmd that line, 
every exertion of power is arbitrary, is illegal; it 
threatens tyramiy to the people, and destruction to the 
State. Power without right is the most odious and de-j 
testable- object that can be offered to the human ima-i 
gination : it is not only pernicious tothose who arc sub- 
ject to it, but tends to its own destruction. 
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^ On the General Judomekt-Day ; trox Dwiqqt's 
Conquest op Canaan. 

MID these dire scenes, more awful scenes shall rise ; 
Sad nations auake,and trembling seize the skies. 
From the dark tomo shall fearful lights ascend, 
And sullen sounds the sleeping mansion rend ; 
Pale ghosts with terror break the dreamer's chann^ i^ 
And death-like cries the listening world alarm* 
Then midnight pangs shall toss me clearing plains ; 
^ Fell famine wanton o'er imburied trains ; 
From crumbling mountains baleful flames aspire ; 
Realms sink in floods, and towns dissolve in fire ; 
In every blast, the spotted plague be driven, ^j^. 
And angry meteors blaze athwart the heaveft, 
Clouds of dark blood shall blot the sun's b^pad light, 
Spread round th' immense, and shroud the world in night ; 
With pale and dreadful ray, the cold moon gleam ; 
The dim, lone stars difiuse an ^nguish'd beam ; 
Storms Tock the skies ; afflicted oceans roar, 
And sanguine billows dye the sl^uddering shore ; 
And round earth thunder, from th' Almighty throne, 
The voice irrevocable, IT IS DONE. 

Kojus'd on the fearfyl morn, shall nature hear 
The trump's deep terrors rend the troubled air 5 
Fron^ realm to realm the sound tremendous roll ; 
Cleave the broad main, and shake th' astonisb'd pole^ 
The slumbering bones th' archangel's call inspire ; 
Rocks sink in dust, and earth be wrapt in fire j 
From realms far distant, orbs unnumber'd come, 
Sail through immensity, and learn their doom : 
And all yon changeless stars, that, throned on high, 
Reign in immortal lustre round the sky, 
In solemn ailence shroud their living light) 
And leave the world to undistingijiisb'd night. 

Hark, what dread sounds descending from the pofe, 
VVave following wave, in swelling thunders roll ! 

P HtVV 
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How the tombs cleave^ What awful forms ojise 1 
What crowding nationii pain the failing eyes ! 
Pi*om bind to land behold the mountains rend i 
From shore to shore the final flames ascend ; 
Round the dark poles with boundless terror reign, 
With bend immeasurable sweep the main ; 
From morn's far kingdoms stretch to realms of even, 
And climb and climb with solemn roar to heaven. 
What smoky ruins wrap the lessening ground ! 
What fiery sheets sail through the vaulted round! 
Pour'd in one mass, the land and seas decay ; 
InvQly'd, the heavens, dissolving, fleet away ; 
The moon departs ; the suh^^ last beams expire, 
And nature's ouried in the boundless fire. 

Lo, from the radiance of the blest abode 
Messiah comes, in all the pomp of God ! 
Borne on swift winds, a storm before him flies ; 
Stars crown bis head, and rainbows round him rise ; 
Beneath his feet a sun's broad terrors burn. 
And cleaving darkness opes a dreadful morur / 
Through boundless space careering flamed are di-ivcn ; 
Truth's sacred host' s^ descend, and all the thrones of 

heavjBn. '^ - 

See crowding millions, call'd from earth's far ends, 
See hell's dark world, v/ith fearful gloom, ascends, 
In throngs incomprehensible ! Around, 
Worlds after worlds, from nature's farthest bound, 
Call'd by th' archangel's voice from either pole, 
Self-mov'd, with all created nations, roll. 
From this great train, his eyes the just divide, 
Price of his life, and being's fairest pride ; 
Rob^d by his mighty hand, the starry throngs 
Fronfharps of ilransport call ecstatic songs. 
Hail, heirs of 4ndless peace ! ordain'd tp rove 
Round the pure climes of everlasting love. 
For you the sun first led the lucid morn ; 
The world was fashion'd and Messiah born ; 
For you high heaven with fond impatience waits. 
Pours her mir streams, and opes her golden gates ; 

Each 
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Each hour, with purer glory, gaily shines, 
Her courts enlarges, and her air refines. 

But O unhappy race ! to woes consigned, 
Lur'd by fond pleasure, and to wisdom blind, 
What new Messiah shall the spirit save, 
b'.<ay the pent flames, and shut th' eternal grave ? 
Where sleeps the music of his voice divine ? 
Whei-e hides the face, that could so sweetly shine ^ 
Now hear that slighted voice to thunder turn ! 
See that mild face with flames of veageace burn I 
Higho^er your heads the storm of ruin roars, 
And, round tfi' immense, no friend your fate deplores. 

Lo, there to endless woe in throngs are driven, 
What once were angels, ahd bright stars of heaven ! 
The world's gay pride ! the ting with splendor crowned j 
The chief resistless, and the sage renowned ! ^ 

Down, down, the millions siuk ; where yon broad m&in 
Heaves her dark waves, and spreads the seats of pain 5 
Where long, black clouds, emblaz'd with awful fire, 
Pour sullen round their heads, and in dread gloom retire. ^ 



On the Works of Cjeication and Frovidknce, 



WHEN I contemplate those ample and magnificent 
strucfures, erected over all the ethereal plains : 
when 1 look upon thenii as so mapy repositories of light, 
or fruitful abodes of life: when 1 remember that there, 
may be other orbs, vastly more remote than those which 
appear to oui* unaidea sight ; orbs, whose effulgence, 
though travelling ever since the creation, is not yet an> 
ved upon our coasts : when I stretch my thoughts to 
the innumerable orders of being, which inhabit all thoso 
spacious systems ; from the loftiest ^eraph, to the low- 
est reptile ; from the armies of angels which surround 
the Almighty's t&rone, to the puny nations, which tinge 
with purplc^the surface off the plum, or pantle the stand- 

' ins: 
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iiag pool with green ; liow various appear the links of 
this immeasurable chain! how vast the mdations in 
this universal .scale of existence ! Yet all tnese, thougi 
ever so va^jt and various, are the work of the Creators 
hand, and are fuU of his presence. 

He rounded in his palm those stupendous globes, 
which are pendulous in the vault of heaven. He kind- 
led those astonishingly bright fires, which fill the firma- 
ment with a^ flood of glory.' By Him they are sus- 
pended in fluid ether, and cannot be shaken : by Him 
ihey dispense a perpetual tide of beams, and are never 
exhausted. He formed, with inexpressible nicety, that 
delicately fine collection of tubes ; that tmknown multi- 
plicity of subtle springs, whi§h .organize and actuate the 
frame of tiie minutest insect. 

He bids the crimson current roll ; the vital move- 
ments play; and associates a world of wonders, even in 
. an animated point. In all thefee is a signal exhibition 
of creatin,^ power ; to all these are extended the special 
regards oi preserving goodness. From hence let me 
icarn lo reiy on the providence, and to revere the pre- 
sence, of S'/prenie Majesty. Amidst that inconceivable 
^ number and Variety oi beings, which swarm through the 
^Ttrgix^vs o'i creation, not one js overlooked, not one is 
ueglccicd, by the great Omnipotent Cause of all. 

>Sr£ECH OF Mr, Fox, in the British Parliamem, 
ON American Affairs, 1778. 

YOU have now two wars before you. of which you 
must choose one, for both you cannot support.— 
The war against America has hitherto been carried on 
against her alone, unassisted by any ally whatever.— 
Notwithstanding she stated alone, you have been obliged 
uniformly to increase your exertions, and to push your 
efforts^.^to the extent of your power, without being able 
to bring it to an issue. You have exerted all your force 
hitherto without efiect, and yau cannot now divide ^. 
force, found already inadequate to its object. 
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My opinion is for withdrawing your forces from 
America entirely; for a defensive war you can never 
think of tliere. A defensive war would ruin this nation 
at any lime; and ih any circumstances, offensive war 
is pointed out as proper for this country ; our situation 
points it out ; and the spirit of the nation impels us to 
attack rather than defend. Attack France, then, for 
she is your object. The nature of the wars is quite dif- 
ferent : the war against America is against your own 
countrymen ; you liave stopped me from saying against 
your fellow-subjects; that against France is against 
your inveterate enemy and rival. Every blow you strike 
in America is against yourselves ; it is against all idea 
of reconciliation, and against your own interest, though 
you should be able, as you never will be, to force them 
10 submit. Every stroke against France is of advantage 
to you : America must be conquered in France ; France 
never can be conquered in America. 

The war of the Americans is a war of passion'; it is 
nf sucli a nature as to be supported by the most power- 
la! virtues, love of liberty and of their country ; and, at 
the same time, by those passions in the human heart 
which give courage, strength, and perseverance to man ; 
the spirit of revenge for the injuries you have done them ; 
of retaliation for the hardships you have inflicted oii 
them ; and of opposition to the uniust powers you have 
exercised over them. Every thing combines to ani- 
liiatc them to this war, ^nd such a war is without end ; 
fur whatever obstfinacy, enthusiasm ever inspired man 
v.'Ith, you will now find in America. No matter what 
gives birth to that enthusiasm; whether the name of 
religion or of liberty, the effects are the same ; it inspires 
a spirit which is unconquerable, and solicitous to undergo 
difficulty, danger, and hardship: and as long as there i^^ 
u mail in America, a being formed such as we^ are, you 
Villi have him present himself against ^ou in the field. 

The war of France is a war of another sort ; the war 

of France is a war of interest : it was her interest which 

first induced her to engage in it, and it is by that inter- 
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est that she will measure its continuance. Turn youv 
facn at once against her ; attack her wherever she is. 
exposed ; crush her commerce wherever you can •, 
make her fed heavy and immediate distress throughout 
the nation : the people will soon cry out to their govern- 
ment. Wliilst the advantages she promises herself are 
remote and uncertain, inflict present evils and distress^ 
es upon her subjects: the people will become dis 
contented and clamorous ; she will find it a bad bar- 
gain, having entered into this business; and you. will 
lorce her to desert any ally that will bring so much trou- 
ble and distress upon her. 

What is become of the ancient spirit of this nation ? 
Where is the national spirit that ever did honor to this 
country ? Have the present ministry spfient that too, 
-withafmost the last shilling of your money? Are they 
not ashamed of the temporizing conduct they have used 
towards Fi»ance ? Her correspondence with America 
lias been clandestine. Compare that with their conduct 
towards Holland, Some time ago ; but it is the charac- 
teristic of little mijds to be exact in little things, whiTst 
they shrink from their rights in great ones. 

The conduct of France is called clandestine: look 
back but a year ago to a letter from one of your Secre- 
taries of State of Holland ; " it is with surprise and in- 
dignation" your conduct is seen, in somethiti^ done by 
a petty governor of an island, while they afiect to call 
the measures of France clandestine. This is the way 
that ministers support the character 9f the nation, and 
the national honor and glory. But look again how that 
same Holland is spoken of to day. Even in your cor- 
respondence with her your littleness appears. 

From this you may judge of your situation ; from 
this you mav know what a state you arie reduced to. — 
How will the French party in Holland exult over you, 
and grow strong L She win never continue your ally, 
when you meanly crouch to France, and do not dare to 
otir in your defence ! 3ut it is .nothing extraordinary 
-Ihat she should not, while ^you keep the ministers you I 

have J 
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^avc. No power in Europe is blind ; there is none 
blind enough to ally itself with w^eakness, and beconie 
partner in bankruptcy, there is no one blind enough 
40 ally themselves to obstinacy, absurdity, and iiabe-^ 
cility. 



The Conjurer, a Dialogue. 



Richard und Jack. 
Jack. 'WMTUAT a strange man this is, Richard ! Did 
▼ T you ever see a coi\iurer before ? 
Richard. There was t>ne travelled this way before 

four remembrance ; but he missed his figure very much. 
was to have been an officer before this time, according 
to his predictions ; and you, Jack, 'were to have had 
a fine rich young lady for your sister-in-law. But he 
was only an apprentice in the art ; no more than A, B, 
C, to this man. 

Jack* Aye he is master of his trade, I warrant yot:. 
I dare say, when father comes home, he can tell him 
which, way the thief is gone with our old trot. Uncle 
Bluster is coming over here this evening to find out 
who has got his watch. The conjuror is jUst gone out 
to look at the. stars- I suppose, after he has viewed 
them awhile, he will cast a figure in his great black-art 
book in the other room, and tell in a trice what things 
are stolen, and where they are, to a hair's breadth. 

Rich. He must have a hawk's eye to see the stars 
this evening. Why don^t you know, Jack, it is cloudy 
out a'doors ? • 

Jack. That's nothing with him. He could look 
ihrough the clouds with his glass, if it was as dark as 
Egypt, as easy as you can look into the other room ; or, 
if he- had a mind, he could brush ayay the clouds in a 
trice, with that long wand he carries m his hand. 

Rich. No doubt he i§ a great almanac maker. I'll 
be bound he .could forte! the weather ta a tittle for a 

thousand 
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thousand years to come. I wish I knew the tenth part 
as much about the planets as he does. ' 

Jack. So do I. Don't you think . oUr neighbours 
could hire hira to keep our school, instead of Master 
Thinkwcll ? I believe'he has fifty times as niach learn- 
ing. Aunt Betty told me this afternoon^ that he knew 
every star in the sky as well as I do the cattle in our 
stable ; and that he was as well acquainted with every 
crook and turn in the milky-way, as I am .with the road 
to mill. They say he rode round to all the planets ojae 
night, in a chaise made of moon-light, drawn by flying 
horses. 

Conjurer. \WUhoat^ in a grum uoHotjo voice."] Hoc 
noxe conventio planetorum tcnctur est in doraus Jo- 
vum. 

Rich. Hark ! he is going by the window : don't you 
hear him talking to himself ? 

Jack. What a strange language he uses! He is 
talking to the man in the mooji, 1 dare soy. He will 
go into the back room and cast a figure now : 1 will 
look through the key-hole and see him. \^Exit Jack. 
*Rich. [Solus.] What a prodigious learned man this 
conjurer must be I I should suppose he h^d read all the 
books in the wprldf and conversed with spirits a hui>- 
dred years, to know as much as he does^ 
Enter Thinkwell. 

I am glad to see you, Master Thinkwcll. Have you 
heard the rare news of the conjurer that is come to 
town ? 

Thinkwelf. Yes ;' and I am informed he has taken 
up lodgings at your house to-night. You are greatly 
honored to be sure. 

Rich. He is a very extraordinary ro'an, I'll assAire you. 

Think. So far I agree with you, Richard. I beheve 
he is an extraordinary man, and an extraordinary im- 
postor too. ♦ 

Rich. You are always on the side of contraries. Mas- 
ter Thinkwell ; but every body is not of so stubboi-n 
faith as you. Why^ there is as great a stir in town as 

there 
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there was when Prinde Edward went through it. All 
the ladies are as much in the fidgets to see the conjurer, 
as tbey were to see him. 

Thinks It is much' easier to account for these things 
than to justify them. We shall ahvays act beneath our- 
selves, while we look up to worthleiss wretches as our 
superiors. Prince Edward was certainly no more than a 
ina». This conjurer, in toy opinion, is much less : I 
consider him beneath contempt. I am as great a friend 
to mirth as yourself; but*it is really fortifying that my 
friends should be so anxious to make themselves the ob- 
jects of ridicule. 

Rich. ThAB is your old strain, Master ThinkweU. 
I know you are apt to get roqnd me in your arguments ; 
but I believe the conjurer knows much more than botk 
of us. I might go to you to learn grammar, arithmetic, 
and the common branches that are taught at school ; 
but I shall go to him to have my fortune told. 

Think* Have patience; and time, the only true 
fortune-teller, will disclose the future, without any pay, 
fast enough for your happiness or profit. Let me ad- 
vise jou to lay out your money for more valuable- com- 
modities than such gross Imposition. Believe me, Rich- 
ard, this man was never admitted into the cabinet of- 
futurity any more th^n you or I, and knows no more ojf 
the events of to-morrow, next day, or next year, than 
the orang pu:ang. 

Rich* AUc'.r neighbours think very differently. Ho 
'has told Mrs. Prinible where she may find her silver 
sponn ; and Sam Hodkins, the very day he is to be mar- 
ried-; and the very first moment he cast his eyes on Bill 
Blunder's face, he saw the scar on his foot, and told him 
he had been wounded with an axe. 

Think. Depend on it' Richard, it is all gross imposi- 
tion. What careless lad is there, who uses an axe, that 
has not a scar on his feet ? 

Rich, If a man of common learning can foretel what 
h past, 1 do'nt see, for my part,, why a conjurer may 

uat 
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not forctel what is to come. [Knocking at the door.'] 
Ah ! Aunt Betty Wrinkle, I know by her rap. 
Enter Betty Wrinkle. 

Betty. How do you dp, Richard ? a word with you, 
if you please, cousiUi. [To Richard. They go to the 
other side of the roonu] Is the fortune-teller at your 
house, Richard? 

RichB He is casting a figure in Ae back room. 

Betty. Can I see him ? I wish to ask him a few gue^- 
tions in private. 

Enter Mrs. Credulous and J ack, in, haste, 

Mrs. Credulous. Law, sister Betry ! I am glad to see 
'you \ I am half frighted out of my senses ! 

Betty. What is the matter, sister ? 

Mrs^Cred. Ihavebqen looking through the key-hole 
to see the conjurer. I believe there is i\ spell of en- 
chantment ujjon him t The room will be full of spirits in 
five minutes! « * 

Betty. O, don't be frighted, sister ; if he can conjure 
them up, he can conjure them down again. He won't 
let them hurt you. I shouldn't be afraid to go right into 
the room among them, not I. 

Rich* If they were to come in the shape of widowers 
«r old/bachelors, perhaps you would not. 

Betty. Law, how you joke, cousin. [Ctffihg hit ears. '\ 

Mrs. Credulous. This is no jesting matter, I assure 
yoy. I could see plainly the candle burnt blue ; there 
was a circle of fird round his head, and it began to^moke 
out of his' mouth and nose. 

Betty. Poh ! nothing more than his breath, I dare say. 

Jack, And I thought I saw the shadow of a spirit. 
The cat saw it too ; for she looked as wild as though 
she would fly out of the window. 

Betty. Well, you won't frighten me. I am d^erniin- 
ed to see him, if he breathes nothing but fire and smoke. 

Conj. [Speaking laud in the other room.^ Horum 
quorom spiritorum, veniunto ! 

Mrs. Cred. Law me ! the very ghosts are dome now 1 
he i§ talking to them. 
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Thmk. They will never understand him, unless hjc 
uses better Latin. 

Mrsi; Cred. O, good master Thinkwell ! you can 
talk Latin ; do go and pray them, for mercy's sake ! 
beseech them to leave the house. Do, quick ! 

Think. Do compose yourself, Mrs. Credulous : there 
are no^ worse spirits here than ignorance and folly ; and 
they, of ajl others, are the roost incorrigible. If you 
please, I will goand turn thb scapc*gallows out of your 
iiouse, and put an end to your fears. [Gaing* 

Mrs. Cre<L O stop ! don't think of such a thing for 
the world. , If you should a^ont him, he would raise a 
tempest and carry the house away in 3, minute. Mercy 
on me ! he knows what you have said now ! how dark 
it grows ! O, the wind begins to rise 1 I will leave the 
house ! we shall all be flying in the air in an instant] 

Rich* Don't be so terrified, ma'am; I don't hear 
any wind. 

Jack* I do; and see it too. [Looking out at the 
zvindozD,'] Dear me! how black it is! 

Betty. ^ You are very much frighted, sister* For my 
parf, 1 an^not afraid of the conjurer or any other man. 

Rich. You were never quite so shy of them as they 
arc of you. 

Betty. Shy of me ! 

Mrs* Cred. Well, you must all take care of your- 
selves. I will run over to Mr. Rector's the minister. 
He may save the. house; he is a good man. What 
would I give, if I had never seen this wicked conjurer! 
[Going out of the door.^ Mercy ! the ground rises up 
under my feet ; I can almost hear it thunder ! Dear me, - 
1 shall meet a spirit ! Master Thinkwell, you arc not 
apt to be frighted ; do go with me to the ministers. 

Think. At your request I will, t^or, your credit's 
sake, compose yourselves, and lei not this shameful af- 
fair be related abroad. [Exit Tkinhcell. 

Betty, 
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Bettt/. Vm sure I don't see any cause for all this 
flutteration. 

Jack. I believe I was more scared than Iiurt. The 
cat, 1 see, has got over her fright : she is playing in the 
entry as sprightly as you, aunt Betty, 

Betty. Well said, Jack. [Patting his cheeks*'] Do 
you think I could speak with the conjurer now, Richard ? 

Rich* I see nothing of any spirits yet. We will 
venture to go and see what he is aoout. 

[They go out of the room. 



SCENE changes, and discovers the Conjurer sitting at a 
table, and making characters in a large hook. lit 
rises, takes^his wand, and moves it slowly round a large 
circle, drawn on the floor, and filled with characters. 

Betty. [Advancing slowly.] Law me, ray heart is 
>in my mouth ! I dare not speak to him. [She stands 
and looks at him, and on Ricfiard and Jack at the other 
side of the room alternately.] - 

Conj. Horum charactarius in hoc circmum omncs 
planetorum atque eorum inbabitantibusque recto repre- 
sentur ; et atque genii spiritorumque. 

Betty. Bless me ! wKat a world of learning he has t 
{ can't understand a word he says. 

Jackf f To Richard.] That circle is full of spirits, I 
suppose. He has made them put on fheir coa^ of air, 
that we might not soe them. 

Conj. fperceive, lady, by the^ mystic characters cf 
thi« circle, you approach this way to inquire into the 
occult mysteries of fate, and to know of me your future 
destiny. 

Betty. He knows my very thoughts. [Aside.] Leari\- 
ed Sir, be so good as to take this,^and answer me a fcw^ 
^uefstipns I shall ask you. 

[Offering him a piece of money, 

Conj. You must first answer me a few questions. 
Your name, Madam ? 

Jietti 
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Bttt^. Elizabeth Wrinkle, at your service, Sir. 

Conj, {Writing her name in his book*'] Do you rec- 
ollect whether the day that Burgoyne was captured was 
clearer cloudy? 

Betty. That was cpite before ray remembrance, Sir* 
[Lo(Aing ifi a glassJ] I am sure nobody could take me 
for more thai> twenty -five, lAsidt. 

Conj. I am not to be deceived, madam. 

[Looking out at the wndow fhro/ugh his glass. 

JaeL [To Richard*} Hark ! we ftliall know her age 
now. He looks clear mrongh time, ^ith that glass, as 
easy as you cap look through a key^hole. 

Betty. Good Sir, don't expose me ! pray speak low. 
• Co7ij. Young men, withdraw anjl shut that door. 

[Ricft/ard and Jack leave the room. • 

I fold you I was not to be deceived. You were born, 
Anno Domini, one thousand, seven hundred &nd — 

Betty • Law me ! how should he know I was born in 
fifty-five ! The ft-eacberous sfetrs must have betrayed 
me ; not my looks, I am sure. [Aside. 

Conj. I tell you futhermorc, the very naan, w;hom 
rhe fates liad singled out for your husba«d, by the fatal 
destiny ^f the stars, was slatuat the taking of Burgoyne^ 

Beittf, Dear me ! O cruel stars, and more cru^l 
Britons I how siany husbands and wives have ye sep- 
arated! Were it not for you, I should have been mar- 
ried twenty years agOt But since the fates have been 
so very cruel, donH*you thinjc they will be sa kind as 
to provide me—* — ^you know what I mean, Mr; . Con- 
jurer. 

Conj^ Another husband. I will inquire. 

[Moving his wand iJtmd the eircl^^^ 
Enter Mr. Ceeoclous and Bloster. 

Betty, Law, brother, you have come m the very nick 
of t^me. I was^ just going to ask the Coojurer about 
yourTiorse. 

Cor^p B^ the mysterious numbers of this circle, and 
the hidden virtue of this wand, I perceife you have loi|t 
a horse. * Crej^i 
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Crti^ You have cast your figure right. My poor 
Trot has been gone ever since the twentieth day of 
June* 

Conj. ^Moving his wand over the circle, and touching 
particular characters*!^ Aries, T^unis, Gemini, Cancer; 
that is it precisely. You are under a little mistake, 
Sir ; it was on the twentieth night of June* 

Bluster. Y«u are right, you are right, mister Conju- 
rer. The same night I had my watch stolen. 

Conj* ArieSy March ; Taurus, April ; Gemini, May ; 
, Cancer, June. On the night of June twentieth, pre* 
cisely at twenty-three minutes past twelve, the horse was 
stolen from your pasture, by a thieU 

£/u^(. Tnere, brother Credulous^ you have it as 
exact as the multiplication table. 

Cred. Strange what learning will do! IGiving 
a piece of money to the Conjurer*'] Now, Sir, be so good 
a^ to tell me where the horse is, and how I shall find the 
yeiy thief. Rascal ! I shall have you now. 

ITo himself. 

,Conj. IMaking characters in his bookJ] The stars 
are inauspicious at present. Mercury, tne patron of 
thieves bears rule to-night. 1 shall be able to detect 
him to-morrow. Hah ! that is a lucky figqre. Quod 
erat demonstraodmn* I have got a clue to thii^ watch in 
spite of Mercury. - • 

^lusC Put me in a way of findii^ 1X9 and you shall 
be well paid. We must seciure our houses, brother 
Credulous/or this rogu^ of a Mercury will have our 
very beds from under us, before meming. 

donj* It shall be forth cominglmmediately, [Figur- 
ing in his book,] One hundred and twenty-seven rods 
northeasterly from this table, in Chinese measure, lies a 
hollow tree $ in that tree lies your watch. 

£nfer iiONaaTAFF, an Officer, tw6 Witnessed, and 

TaiNKWELL, 

J8e//y. Bless me ! Irajf the town will be here 2 it is 
^mp for me to go. [Exit* 

BhsU 
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. Btmi. Mn Lonestaff, be so good as not to intemipt 
ihe Conjurer. . He has jtist told me where my wajjgh ii?, 
and will detect the thief with a few figures more. 

ttongatoff* My duty obliges me to iiitemipt him.*— 
We have your watch, and are come to secure the thief. 
[To the Conjurer A You have run at large, and defraud- 
ed the honefet antf ignorant long enough. By virtue of 
this W5krrant, you are. the state'^s prisoner. , 

Con;. What trick shall I try now ! t am detected at 
Iast» [AsiJU, 

Creel* You must be misinformed, Mr. Longstaff.— * 
This man is so far i^om being a thief, that he is a great* 
er torment to them than their own consciences. 

Long. Heaip the evidence of these gentlemen, and 
you may alter your mind. 

IsU Witness. I suppose this watdi to be yours, Mr. 
Bluster. • • 

Bltist* It is the very same ; the chain only is changed. 

isi. Wit., I happened to overhear him talking with 
One of his gang last evening. This w«ch, with a num- 
ber of other articles, was to be hidden in a hollow tree. 
This impostor, to maintain the credit of a conjurer, 
was to inform thfe owners, on inquiry, where Aey were, 
upon their paying him for the imposition. I have been 
so fortunate as to secure one of the partners in this trade. 
And as I heard this gentleman, for whom you have so 
much regard, had tasen up lodgings at your house, I 
did not cnpose to interrupt you till there was full proof 
of his guilt. The stolen goods, which h^ described, 
and we have found, are sufficient evidence against him. 

Cred^ Villain ! aialter is too good, for your neck. 
May I be taught common sense by a monkey, if ever I 
am duped again in such a manner^ 

2d. Wit. My evidence tends rather to impeach the 
character of my townsmen than this worthless fellow's. 
All I can say, is, that several months ago, he travelled 
this road in character of a linker ;. and now all our 
ypung girls, old maids, and ignorant fellows, are run- 
ning 
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fling softer this wise Conjurer, to buy the history of theii' 
lives, which, a Kttle while since, they were weak efiougt 

^^ S, ^^ ^^^ noUiio^ 

Think. I- hope the impostor will' be brought to jus- 
tice, and we to- our senses ; and that after paying this 
infatuated devotion to vice and ignorance, virtue and 
true knowledge may have our more serious veneration. 

Z((mg. Gentliemen, assist me to conduct him to prison. 

• ' Exeunt omnes. 

Extract from Mr. Pitt's Spijeoh in tkI British 
Parliamevt, Jan* 20, 1775. 

■' ' '■ ■ ■» . .,..< . .. , ■ ■' ■* • I ■ . ' ■■ ■ I " 

WHEN your lordships look at the papers transmit- 
ted to us from America ; when you consider their 
decency, firmness, and wisdom, you cannot but Vespect 
their caiwe, and wish to make it your own. For toyselfi 
I must declare and avow, that in all my reading and ob- 
servation, (and *Aas been my favourite study : I have 
read Thucidydcs, and have studied and admired the 
mastei-states of the world:) I sajr I must declare, that, 
for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity^ and wisdom 
of conclusion, under such a complication of difiicult cir- 
cumstances, no natk>n, or body of men can stand in pre- 
ference to the General Congress, at Philadelphia. I 
trust it is obvious to your lordships, that all attempts to 
impose servitude upon such men, to establish despotism 
over such a mighty. continental nation, must be vain, 
must be fatal. 

We shall be forced, ultknately,4o retract; let os re- 
tract while we ca», not when we must. I say w« must 
necessarily undo these violent oppressive acts. They 
MUST be repealed. You WILL repeal them. I 
pledge myself for it, that you will in the end repeal 
them* I stake my reputation oo it. I will consent to 
be taken for an idiot, if they are not finally repealed- 

Avoid, then, this humiliating, disgraceful necessity. 
'Vith a dignity becoming your exalted situation, make 

«the 
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the first advances to concord, to peace and happiness ; 
for it is your true dignity, to act with pnidence and jus- 
tice. That you should first concede, is obvious mm 
sound and rational policy. Concession comes mth bet- 
ter grace, and more salutary eflfects from superior pow- 
er; it reconciles superiority of power with the feelings 
of men ^ and establishes solid confidence on the founda<- 
tioD's of affection and grd.titude« 

Every motive, therefore, of justice and of policy, of 
dignity aftd of prudence, urges you to allay th& ferment 
in America, by a removal of your troops from Boston ^ 
by a repeal oi jrour acts of parliament ; and by demon 
stration of amicable dispositions towards your colo- 
nies. On the other hand, every (^nger and every haz- 
ard impend, to deter you from perseverance in your 
present ruinous measures. Foreign war hanging over 
your beads by a slight and brittle thread : France and 
Spain watching your conduct, and waiting for the ma- 
turity of your errors; with a vigilant eye to America, 
and the temper of your colonies, more than to th#irown 
concerns, be they what they may. 

To conclude, my 'lords ; if the ministers thus perse- 
vere in misadvising and misleading the king, I will not 
say, that they can alienate the affections of his subjects 
from his crown ; but I will affirm, that they will mrJcei 
the crown not worth his wearing : I will not say that 
the king is betrayed 5 but I will pronounce, t!iat the 
kingdom is undone. ' 

1,1. . I I ' , ' i iP 

Speech op Gaxgachus tq thb Caledonian Army. 

COUNTBTMEN, AND F£LLOW-l?0(iDI£RS, 

WHEN I consid^ the cau«e, for which we 4iave 
drJiwn our swords;, aa^ the jaec^essity of striking 
an effectual blew, before we scathe them again, I feel 
joyful hopes arising in my mind, that this day an open- 
ing will be made for the restoration of British liberty, 
Q 2 zp 
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and (or shaking off the in&mous yoke of Roman slavery. 
Caledonia b yet free. The ali-grasping power of 
Rome has not yet beea able to seize our liberty. But 
it is to be preserved only by valoi«r« 

You are not- ta expert to escape the ravage of the 
general plunderers of mankind^ by anjr sentiment of jus- 
tice in them. When the countries which are more ac- 
cessible have been subdued, th^y will then, fcnrce their 
way into those which are harder to be overcome* And 
if they should conquer the dry land^ over the whole 
world, they will then think of coxrying dieir arm^ beyond 
tlie ocean, to see whether tliere be not certain unknown 
region?, which ihey may attack, and reduce uider sub« 
JectionfD the Rom^n ^ptre. 

For we see that if a country is drought to be power- 
ful in arms, the Romans attack it because the conquest 
will be glorious ; if inconsiderable itt the militarv art^ 
because the victory will be easy 5 if rich, diev arcthrawn 
1 hither by the hope of plunder; ifpo^r^by the desire of 
fame, p 

The east, and the west, the south, and the north, the 
face of the whole earth is tbe scene of their military a- 
cljievenients. The worldr is too little for their ambi- 
tion, and their avarice. Their supreme joy seems to be 
ravaging, fighting*, and shedding of blood ; and when 
they have unpeopled a region, so that there are ijone 
left aliv^ to bear ams, they say they have given jpeace 
to that country. *' 

Our distance from the seat of government, and our 
natuf^l defenjpe by the sarrotrndtng ocean, rendar us ob- 
noxious to .ibeir suspicions : /or they know that Britons 
are bom With an instiiictive'love of liberty: and they 
conclude that we must naturally be led to think of taking 
the advantage of e^ur detached situation, tx> diseng^e 
ourselves, one ti.v^e or another, from, their oppression. 

Thus, my countrymen ^d fellow-soldiers^ suspected 

and hated as we ever must be by the Romans, there is 

no pospcct of our enjpying even a tolerable state of 

^ bondage 
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bondsige under them. Let us, then, in the name of all 
that is sacred, and in defence of all that is dear to jus,^ 
resolve to exert pm^dves, if not for glory, at least for 
safety ; if not in vindication of British honor, at least ia 
defence of our lives. 

Bt*tj after all^ who are these mighty Itomans ? Are 
they , gods; or toortal men, like ourselves? Do we not 
see that they fall into the same errors and weaknesses, 
as odiers ? JDoes not peace eifeminate them ? Does 
not abundance debauch them ? Does not wantonness 
enervate them ? Do they not even go to excess in the 
most unamnly vices ? And can you imagine that they 
who are >reniarkable for their vices are likewise remark- 
able for their .valour ? What then do we dread ? Shall 
I tell you the truth, my fellow-soldiers ? It is by 
means of our intestine divisions, that the Romans have 
gained such great advantage over us. They turn the 
misconduct of their enemies to their own praise. They 
boast of what they have done, and say nothing of what 
we might have done^ had we l;^een so wise^ as to unite 
agaiRSt them. 

What is this fonrndable Roman army ? Is it not 
composed of a mixture of people from different coun- 
tries f some mcMre, some less capable of bearing fatigue 
and hardship T They keep together while they are suc- 
cessful. Attack them with vigomv: distress them: yoi» 
will see them more disunited than we are now. Can 
liny one imagine^ that Gauls, Germans, and with ^hame 
I must add, Britons, wiio basely lend their 'limbs and 
lives, to buildup a f<H*eign tyranny; can one im* 
•igine that these will be longer enemies than slaves ? 
or that such an army is held together by sentiments of 
fidelity or aflfection ? No : the only bond of unioa 
among them is fean And whenever terror ceases to 
work upon the mind of that mixed multitude, they who 
now fear, will then hate their tyrannical masters. 

On pur side there is every possible incitement to va- 
lor. The Roman courage .is not, as ours, inflamed by the 
ioughts of wives and children in danger of felling in- 
to 
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to the hands of the enemy; The Romans have not 
pasents, as we have, to reproach them if they should 
deseit their infirm old age. They have no country 
here to fight for. They are a motley collection of 
foreigners, in a land wholly unknown to tliem ; cut off 
from their native country, hemmed in by the surround- 
ing ocean ; and civea, I hope, a prey into our hands, 
without any possioility of escape. Let not the sound of 
the Roman liame afiright your ears, nor let the glare of 
gold or silver, upon their armour, dazzle your eyes. It 
IS not by gold or silver, that men are either wounded or 
defended ; though they are rendered a richer prey to 
the conquerors^ Let us boldly attack this disunited 
rabble. We shall find among themselves a reinforce- 
ment to our army. 

. And what itill there be then to fear ? A few half gar- 
xisoned forts ; a few municipal towns, inhabited by 
worn-out old'men ; discord universally preyailing, oc- 
casioned by tyranny in those who command, and obsti- 
nacy in those who should obey. On-^jur &id€,^an army 
♦ united in the cause of their country, their wives, their 
children, their aged parents, their lives. At the head of 
this army, I hope 1 do not offend against modesty in 
-saying, there is a General ready to exert all his abili- 
ties, such as they are, and to hazard his life in leading 
you- to victory, and to freed(M». 

I conclude, m^ countrymen and fellow-soldiers, with 
putting you in mind, that on yOur behaviour this day 
depends your future enjoyment of peace and liberty, or 
your Buojection to a tyrannical enemy, with all its 
grievous consequences. When, therefore, you come to 
engage, think of your ancestors, and think of your pos- 
terity. . ^ 
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MODERN EDUCATION- 

BlALOOUE BETWfilCN A PrECEPTOR OP AN ACADEMTi 

AND Parent of an off^reb Pupil- 

Preceptor. T AM heartily sick of this modern mode 
[Solus.l M. of education* Nothing but trash will 
suit the taste of people at this day- I am perplexed be« 
yond all endurance with these freqtient solicitations of 
parents, to give their children graccfiil airs, polite ac- 
complishments, and a smattering of what they call the 
fine arts ; while nothing is said about teaching them the 
suhstaxitial branches of literature. If they cambut dance 
a litde^ fiddle a little, flute a little, and make a haiid-^ 
some bow and courtesy, that is sufficient to laake them 
famous, in this enlightened age. Three-fourths of the 
teacters of those arts, which once were esteemed most 
valuable, will soon be out of employment, at this rate. 
For my part, 1 am convinced, that, if I had been a dan- 
cing master, miisic master, stage player or mountebank, 
I should have been much more respected, and much 
better supported, tiian I am at present- 
Enter Parent- 
Parent. Your humble servant. Sir ; are you the pritt* 
cipal of this Academy? 

Precep^ I am, at your service, Sir- 
Par. I have heard much of the fame of your Insti- 
tution, and am -desirous of putting a son, of about 
tivelve years of age, under your tuition- I suppose you 
have masters who teach the various branches of the 
polite arts. * "• 

Prccep. We are not inattentive to those arts. Sir; 
but the fame of our Academy does not rest upon them. « 
Useful learning is our gmnd object. What studies do 
you wish to put your son upon ? 

Pctr. I wish him to be perfected in music, dancing, 
drawing, &:c. and as he posseses a promising genius for 
poetry, 1 would by all means have that cultivated. 

Precep. 
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Prtcep. These are not all the branches, I trust, in 
which be is to be instructed* You mention nothing of 
reading) writing, arithmetic, language, &c. Are these 
to be wholly n^Iected ? 

Par. Why, as to these evtry^day branches, Ican*^ 
not say I feel very anxious about them. The boy reads 
well now; writes a decent hand; is acquainted with 
the ground rules of arithmetic, and pronounces the 
Endish language eenteelly* He has been a long time 
under the care of Mr. Honestus, our town schoolmaster, 
who has taught him all these things sufficiently. So 
that I think any more time devoted to them would be 
wasted. 

Preap. If he is such an adept that there is no room 
for his progressing in those arts ; '^ei I think, at least, 
there is need of practice, lest, at 'his age, he should fo^ 
get what he has learned. 

Par. That I shall leave to your discretion. But there 
is one branch, of great importance, which I have not 
yet mentioned, and to wnich I would have particular 
attention paid ; I mean the art of speaking. You will 
find him not deficient iii that respect ; though perhaps 
it requires us much practice to malce one perrect in that, 
as in any art whatever. He has already learned by 
heart a great number of pieces, and has. acted a part in 
several comedies and tragedies with much applause. It 
has been the custom of our master to have an exhibition 
at least once a quarter ; and my son has always been 
considered as one of liis best performers. He lately 
took the part of Jemmy Jumps, in the farce called The 
Farmer, and^ acted it to universal acceptation. 

Precep. I must confefss, Sir, that your account of your 
son does not appear to me to be very flattering. 

Par. Why so, pray ? have you not an ear for el^ 
quence. 

Precep. Indeed I have, Sir. No n^an is more 
charmed ihan 1 am ^ith its enrapturing sounds. No 
music rests sweeter on my ear than the melodious notes, 
proceeding from the ipouth of a judicious, well-instruct-i 

e4 
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ed, and powerful- orator. Brit' I must tell you plainly, 
that I am by no means pleased to see parents, take so 
much pains to transform their children into monkeys in- 
stead of men. What signs of oratory do you imgaine 
you can discern in a boy, rigged out in a fantastical 
, dress, skipping about the st^ge like a baboon, in the 
character of Jemmy Jumps, Betty Jumps, or any other 
jumper ? 
Par^ Do you pot approve of exhibitions then ? 
Prtcep. Not much, I confess, in the way they are 
generally conducted. A master, who has four in a year, 
must necessarily rob his pupils of one quarter oi that 
time, which, in my opinion, mi^ht be much better em- 
ployed in attending to what wotud be useful for them in 

Par. What can be more useful for a child, under 
such a government as ours, than to be able to speak 
bef(H% an audience with a graceful ease, and a manful 
dignity ? My son, for aught J know, may be a member 
of Congress before, he dies. 

Precep. For that very reason I would educate him 
differently. I would lay the foundation of his future 
fame on the firm basis of the solid sciences; that he 
might be able in time to do something more than a mere 
parrot, or an ape, who are capable only of speaking the 
words, and mimicking the actions of others. He should 
first be taught to reW. He should likewise be taught 
to compose tor himself; and I would tiot be wanting in 
my endeavours to- make him a speaker. 

Par. ' Surely, Mr. Preceptor, you must be very 
wrong in yoiir notions^ I have ever pursued a differ- 
ent ^an with my children ; and there are none in the 
country, though 1 say it myself, who are more univer- 
sally caresse£ I have a daxighter that l^s seen but 
fourteen, years, who is capable of gracing the politest 
circles. It is allowed that she can enter, and leave a 
room, with ai much ease and dignity as any lady of 
quality whatevier. And this is evidently owing alto- 
gether to her polile education* 1 beaded her a year 

ia 
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ill the capital, where she enjoyed every pcwsiWe aivau* 
tage. She attended the most accomplished masters in | 
the omamcntai branches of science ; risked the gen-r 
teelcst femilies, and frequented all the scenes of amuse- 
ment. It is true, htsr letters are not always writteii 
quite so accurately as could be wished ; yet she dances 
veil, plays well on the piano-finite, axid sings l&e a 
nightingale. 

Prtctp. Does she know the art of mahjng a good 
pudding ? Can she darn a stocking well ? (^ is she capa- 
ble of patching the elbows of her husband's coat, shoold 
she ever be so lucky as to ^etone? If she k to remain 
ignorant of all such domestic employments^ asmnchas 
I value her other accomplishments, and as nmcb as I 
might be in want of a wife, I would npt marry her with 
twice her weight in gold. , 

Par. Her accompUshments will coxmnand her a bus- 
band assoon as she wishes* But so long as a aingle 
cent of my property remains, her delicate hands shall 
never be so unworthily employed. i 

Prtcef* . But suppose a reverse of fortime should over- ! 
take yoQ, what is to become of the child ; as yo» say 
she understands nothing of domestic a&irs I . W ill it be 
more honorable, do you imagine, bst her to be main- 
tained by the charity of the people, than by her own in- 
dustry. 

Pwr. There are many ways for her to be supported. 
I would not have you think she is wfaoliy ignorant of 
the use of the needle, though she never employed it in 
ao disgraceful a manner as that of darning stockings \ 
or botching tattered garments! Bat we will wave tnat 
sulgect, and attend to the other. Will you receive the 
boy for the purposes before mentioned X 

Prectf* Why, indeed, Sir, I cannot.^ Though I 
am far from cond«»ning fi^Uogetber vour; favourite 
branches, yet I ccM^ider thein sal as subordinate, ami 
some.of them, ^i least, tolally useless. We devote but 
a small portion of our time to the attainment of such 
su|>erficial aecomptisbmentsi I wouhi therefore recom- 

ment^ 
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mend it to you, to commit him to the care of those 
persons, who have been so successful in the instruction 
of his sister. 

Par, I confess I am so far convinced of the propri- 
ety of your method, that, if you will admit him into 
your Academy, I will renounce all right of dictating 
to you his lessons of instruction, except in one single 
instance ; and in that I am persuaded we shall not dis- 
agree ; I mean the art of speaking. 

Precep* I sh*all agree to that only under fjcrtain 
limitations- That is an art which undoubtedly demands 
our solicitous attention; but it ought never to be pur- 
sued to the injury of other studies. I am sensible that 
it is no less useful to a pupil than entertaining to an 
audience, to exercise him occasionally on the stage in 
declaiming judici5us and well-written compositions, and 
pronouncing such selected dialogues, as will tend to 
give gracelulness to his attitude, and familiarity to his 
tones and gestures. But, admitting that time could be 
spared from more important pursuitsv I see but little 
good resulting from the exhibition of whole comedies 
and tragedies in our academies and ischools; while 
much ci?{/ is to be feared, both from the immorality of 
the plays, and the dissipation it introduces into society* 
Besides, all boys alfl not calculated for orators; and 
though Demosthenes surmounted almost insuperable 
difficulties in the acquirement of his art, it is folly to 
suppose that his example is capable of universal imita* 
tion. I cannot believe it a very pleasing entertainment 
to a discerning audience, to see a boy without talents, 
mounted upon the rostrunl, spouting forth sentences 
which he does not understand, and which, perhaps, 
are chosen with as little judgment as they are dehv« 
ered with propriety. But what can be more disgusting 
than to see innocent, and timid females, whose excol- 
lence, in part, consists in their modesty, and silence be- 
foce superiours, encouraged to reverse the order of na- 
ture, by playing the orator on a public stage! And 
what often enhances our disgust, and sickens all our. 

JR feeling^ 
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feelings, is, tbat their lips are taught to pronounce sen- 
timents, extracted from ..the very dregs of the Euro- 
jpean drama. 

Par» Then it seems you do not approve of females 
speaking at all. 

Precep. Not on a public stege, unless I wished to 
see them divested of half their charms* Such mascu- 
line employments as ill become tbem, as the labour^ of 
the field, or the habits of the stronger sex. I would 
have them taught to read and pronoun<!e well at school ; 
but nature never desiened tnem foj public orators; 
much less, that thi^y should be degraded to the vile 
purpose of entertaining the votaries of theatrical amuse- 
«ients. 

Par^ Why, you differ widely from many, whose 
pride is to be considered as the standards of modern 
taste. It does not now offend against the rules 'of del- 
icacy, for the different sexes to make exchange of gar- 
inents now and then, provided the grand object of a- 
Viiusemeut be pnomoted bv it. I was in Boston last 
week, and there I saw a beautiful young ladv, rigged 
#ut from top Jo toe in men's apparel, astride a gay 
horse, paradio^ {hrough the streets, for the entertain- 
jnent of the ladies and gentlemen of that polite metrop- 
olis. And none appeared to be offended, except a few 
who had not attained a relish for refined pleasures. 

Precep. Yes, and 1 am told, that, at their theatres, it 
13 no uncommon thing for a woman to make her appear- 
a^nce, in that apparel^ with a sword by her side, strutting 
across the stage, and swearing oaths big enough to choke 
an Algerine pirate ; and yet it is so agreeable to the 
modem ton, that even ladies pf distinguished refinement 
Ave ashamed to hlush a( her ! 

Par* You have made^me so far a convert to your 
sentiments oh this subject, and given me such proofs of 

rour superiour iudgment in ihe education of youth, that 
am determined to commit my son, without any reserve, 
to your care and instruction. Till you hear from me 
evgabi I am. Sir, your obedi^^nt servant. 
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The Existence op God, demojtstrated from the 
Works or Creation ; being a Sermon preached 
AT Providence, by Jonathan Maxcv, a, m. Pres- 
ident OF Rhode-Island College, 1795; from 
Romans i. 20. 

[N. B. When- found expeiKentf4he fotlowivg Sermon may coKvetii' 
ently be divided into three or four partis tuitablefor declamationo. lite 
author ofthio work <£d not intend at jtr el to insert the vholej but^ in at' 
tempting' to make a ntecthn, he eotddjmd no part which he tku 'witting' fo 
leave.} 

TOOTHING will more effectually guard us against 
m vice, than a firm belief in the eaustence of God, 
For sureiy if we realize that there is such a Being, we 
shall naturally infer from his perfections, from the na- 
ture of his moral government, and from our, situation as 
rational creatures, that we are amenable at his awful 
tribimah Superiour power, wisdom, and goodness, al» 
ways lay us under restraint, and command our* venera* 
tioo. These, even in a mortal, overawe us. They re- 
strain not only the actions, but the words and thoughts 
of the most vicious and abandoned. Our happiness de^. 
pends on our virtue. Our virtue depends on the con* 
formity of our hearts and conduct to ie laws prescribe 
us by our beneficent Creator. 

Of what vast importance then is it ,to our present a» 
well as future felicity, t€i^ possess in our hearts a feeling 
sense, and in our unders^nding a clear conviction, of 
the existence of that Being whose power and goodness 
are unbounded, whose presence fills immensity, and 
whose wisdom, like a torrent of lightning, emanates 
through all the dark recesses of eternal duration ! How 
great must be the effect of a sense of the presence of 
the^reat Creator and Governor of all things, to whom 
belong the attributes, eternity, independency, perfect 
holiness, inflexible justice, and^mviolable^veracity ; com- 
plete happiness and glorious majesty j supreme right 
and unbounded dominion ! 

*- ' A sense 
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A sense of accountability to God will retard the. 
efager pursuit of vice ; it will humble the heart of the 
fflroud, it will bridle the tongue of the profane, and 
snatch the knife from the hand of the assassin* A belief 
•f the existence of God is the true original source of all 
virtue, and the only foundation of all religion, natural 
^r revealed. Set aside this great luminous truth, erase 
the conviction of it from tbe heart, you then place vir- 
tue and vice on the same level ; you drive afflicted in- 
nocence into despair ; you add new effrontery to the 
marred visage of guilt; you plant thorns in the path, 
and shed an impenetrable gloom over the prospects of 
the righteous. 

Sin has alienated the affections, and diverted the at- 
tention of men from the great Jehovah. " Darkness 
has covered the earth, ana gross darkness the people." 
Men have worshipped the worics of their own hands, 
and neglected the true God, though his existence and 
perfections were stamped in glaring chamcters on all 
creation. From the regularity, order, beauty, and con- 
servation of this great system of things, of which man 
makes a part ; from the uniform tendency of all its di- 
visions to their proper ends, the existence of God shines 
as clearly as the sun in the heavens. " From the things 
that are made,'' says the text, " are ^een his eternal 
power and Godhead." 

1. Man himself is a proof of God's existence.. Let 
us place him before us in his full staMire. We are at 
once impressed with the beautiful organization of his 
body, with the orderly and harmonious ari-angement of 
his members. Such is the disposition of these, that tlieir 
motion is the most easy, graceful, and useful, that can 
be conceived. We are astonished to see the same sim- 
ple matter diversified into so many different substances, 
of different qualities, size, and figure. If we pursue our 
researches through the internal economy, we shall find, 
that all the different oppoj^ite parts correspond to each 
other with the utmost exactness and order ; that they all 
answer the most beneficent purposes. 

• This 
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This wonderful machine, the human body, is ani- 
mated, cherished, and preserved, by a spirit withiin, 
which pervades every parficle, feels in everjr organ, 
warns us of injury, * and administers to our pleasures. 
Erect in stature, man differs from all other animals. 
Though his foot is confined to the earth, yet his eye 
mea^ares the whple circuit of heaven, and in an instant 
takes' in thousands of worlds. ^ His countenance is turn- 
ed upward, to teach us that he is not, like other ani- 
mals, limited to the e^rth, but looks forward to brighter 
scenes of existencein the skies. 

Whence came this erect, orderly, beautiful constitu- 
tion of the human body ? Did it spring up from the earth> 
self-formed 2 Surely not. Earth itseltis inactive matter^ 
That which has no motion can never produce any. 
Man surely could not, as has been vainly and idly sup- 
posed, hi^ve been formed by the fortuitous concurrence 
of atoms. We behold the most exact order in the con- 
stitution of the human body. Order always involves 
design. Design always involves intelligence. That m- 
telligence, which directed the orderly formation of the 
human body, must have resided in a oeine whose pow- 
. er was adequate to the production of such an effect! 

Creation surely is the prerogative bf a self-existent* 
uncaused Being* Finite creatures may arrange and 
dispose, but they cannot create ; they cannot give life. 
It is a universal lg,w through all nature, that like pro- 
duces like. The same la^s most probably obtain through 
the whole system in which we are connected. We 
have therefore no reason to suppose that angels created 
man. Neither can we, without the greatest absurdity,; 
admit that he was fornied by himsefi^ or by mere ac- 
cident. If in the latter wav, why do w^ never see men 
formed so in th^ present day 2 Why do we never see 
the clods of earth brightening into human flesh, and tbe^ 
dust under our feet crawling in4,o animated forms, and 
starting up into life aijd intelligence ? 
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If we even admit that either of the forementioned 
causes might have produced man, yet neither of them 
could herve preserved him in existence one moment. 
There must therefore be a God uncaused, independent, 
and complete. The nobler part of man clearly evinces 
this great truth. When we consider the boundless de- 
sires and the inconceivable activity of the soul of man, 
we can refer his origin to .nothing but God. How as- 
tonishing are the reasoning faculties of man ! How siu*- 
prising the power of comparing, arranging, aiMl con- 
necting his ideas ! How wonderful is the power of im- 
agination! On its wings, in *a moment, we can trans- 
port ourselves to the most distant part of the universe. 
We can fly back, and live the lives of all antiquity, or 
surmount the limits of time, and sail along the vast 
range of eternity. Whence these astonishing powers, 
if not from a God of infinite wisdom, goodness^ and 
power? . * . 

2. *^ The invisible things of him from the crffation 
of the world," says the text, "are clearly seen." 
I^t us for a moment behold our earth. With what a 
delightful scene are we here presented ! the diversifi- 
cation of its surface into lanu and. water, islands^and 
lakes, siprings and rivers, hills and vallies, mountains ^ 
and plains, renders it to man doubly enchanting. We 
/are entertained with an agreeable variety, without bc-| 
\ ing disgusted by a tedious uniformity.' Every thing \ 
^appears admirably formed for our profit and delight. 
There the vallies are clothed in smiling green, and the 
plains are bending with corn. Here is the gentle hill to 
delight the eye, and beyond, slow rising from the earth, 
swells the huge mountain) and^ with all its load of wa- 
ters, rocks, and woods, heaves itself up into the i^ies. 
Why this pleasing, vast delormity of nature ? Undoubt- 
edly for the benefit of man. From the mountains de- 
scend streams to fertilize the plains below, and cover 
them with wealth and beauty. 

The earth not only produces every thing necessary 
to support our bodies, but to remedy our diseases, and 

gratify 
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gratify our senses. Who covered the earth with such a 
pleasing variety of fruits ^nd flowers? Who gave them 
their delightfiil fragrance, and painted them witii such 
exquii^ite colours ? Who causes the same waterto whiten 
in the lily, that blushes in the rose ? Do not these things 
yidicate a Cause infinitely superiour to any finite being ? 
Do thfey not directly lead us to believe the existence 
of God, to admire bis goodness, to revere his power, 
to adore his wisdom, in st> happily accommodating our 
external circumstances to our situation and interna!, 
constitution ? * ' 

3. But how are we astonished to behold the vast 
ocean, rcdling its immense burden of waters ! Who 
gave it such a configuration of particles as to render it 
moveable by the least pressure, and at the same time so 
strong as to support the heaviest weights ? Who spread 
out tSis vast highway of all the nations under heaven ? 
Who gave it itsjregular motion ? Who confined it within 
its bounds ? A little more motion would disorder the 
whole -world I A small incitement on the tide would 
drown whole kingdoms. Who restrains the proud 
wave^ when the tempest lifts them to die clouds? 
Who measured the great waters, and subjected them to 
invariable laws? That great Being, *' who placed the 
sand for the bound thereof, by a perpetual aecree that 
it cannot pass j and though the waves thereof toss them- 
selves, yet can they not prevail; though they roar, 
yet can they not pass over.'* With reason may we be- 
lieve, that frota the things that are made are clearly seen 
eternal power and wisdom* 

4. Passing by. the numerous productions and appen- 
dages of the earth, let \is rise from it, and consider the 
body of air with whicb wc are sun-ounded. What a 
convincing proof do we here find of the existence of 
God! Such is the subtilty and transparency of the 
air, that it receives die rays of ike sun and stars, con- 
veying them with inconceivable velocity to objects on 
the earth, rendering them visible, and decorating the 

» wbofe 
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whole surface of the globe with an agreeable intermix- 
ture of light, shade, and colours. B\it still this air has 
a sufifcient consistency and strength to support cloudsi 
and all the winged inhabitants. Had it been less sub- 
tile, it would have ititercepted the light. Had it been 
more rarified, it would not have supported its inhabi- 
tants, nor have afforded sufficient moisture for the pur- 
poses of respiration. What then but infinite wisdom 
could have tempered the air so nicely, as to give it suf- 
ficient strength to support clouds for rain, to afford wind 
for health, and at the same time to possess the power of 
conveying sound and light ? How wonderful is^ this ele- 
ment! how clearly docs it discover infinite wisdom, 
power, and goodness ! 

6. But when we cast our eyes up to the firmament of 
^aven, we clearly see that it declares God's, handy 
work. Here the immense theatre of God's works opens 
upon us, and discloses ten thousand magnificent, splen- 
did objects. We dwindle to nothing in comparison 
with this auffust scene of beauty, majesty and glory. 
Who reared tiiis vast arch over our heads ? Who adorn- 
ed it with so many shining objects, placed at such im- 
mense distances from eacn other, regular in their mo- 
tions, invariably observing the laws to which they were 
originally subjected ? Who placed the sun at such a 
convenient distance as not to annoy, but refi-esh us ? 
Who, for so many ages, has caused him to rise and set 
at fixed times ? Whose hand directs, and who^ power 
restrains him in his course, causing him to produce the 
agreeable changes of day and night, as well as the va- 
riety of seasons ? ' 

Th^ order, harmony, and regularity in the rcYolulions 
of the heavenly bodies, are such incontestable proofs of 
the e:xistence of God, that an eminent poet ^*ieU said, 
" An undevout astronorber is mad.'^ In the tinae of 
Cicero, when the knowledge of astronomy was very im- 
perfect, he did not hesitate to declare, that in his opin- 
ion the man who asserted the heavenly bodies were not 
framed and moved by a divine understanding, was him- 

steK 
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s«lf void of' all understanding. Well indeed is it said, 
that the heavens declare the glory of God. 

This great Being is every where preseut. He exists 
all around us* H^ is^not, as we are apt to imagine, at 
a great distance. Whoever we turn, his image meets 
our view. We see him in the earth, in the ocean, in 
the air, in the sun, moon, and stars. We feel him iB 
ourselves. He is always working round us \ he per- 
forms the greatest operations, produces the noblest 
effects, discovers himself in a thousand difierent ways, 
and yet the real GOD remains unseen. All parts of 
creation are equally under his inspection^ Though he 
warms the breast of- the highest angel in heaven, yet 
he breathes life into the meanest insec( on earth* He 
lives through all his works, supporting all by the word 
of his power. He shines in the verdure that clothes 
the plains, in the lily that delights tlie vale, and in the 
forest that waves on the mountain. He supports the 
slender reed that trembles in the breezej and the sturdy 
oak that defies the tempest. His. presence cheers the 
inanimate creation. - 

Elar in the wilderness, where human eye never saw^ 
where the savage foot never trod, there he bids the 
blooming forest smik, and the blushing rose opens its 
leaves to the morning sun. There he causes the feath* 
cred inhabitants to whistle their wild notes to the list- 
enine trees and echoing mountains. There nature lives 
in all her wanton wildneas. There the ravished eye, 
iiurrying from scene to scene, is lost in one vast blush 
of beauty. From the dark stream that rolls through the 
forest, the silver scaled fish leap up, and dumbly mean 
the praise of God. Though man remain silent, yet God 
will have praise. He regards, observes, upholds, con- 
nects, and equals all. 

The belief of his existence is not a point of mere 
speculation and amusement. It is ofincoiiceivable im". 
portance to our present, as well as future feljlcity. But 
Avhile we believe there is a God, we should be extreme- 
Iv careful to ascertain, with as much accuracy as possi- 
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ble, what is his real nature. The most prominent fea* 
tures of this are exhibited in that incomprehensible dis- 
play of wisdom, power, and goodness,, made in i the 
works of creation^ A virtuous man stands in a relation 
to God which is peculiarly delightful* The divine per- 
fections are all engaged in his defence. He feels pow- 
erful in God's power, wise in his Wisdom^ good in his 
goodness. 

The vicious man, on the contrary, stands ih a rela- 
tion to God, which is of all thinss the most dreadful. 
He is unwilline to know that Goa has sufficient wisdom 
to search out all his wickedness, sufficient goodness to 
the universe to determine to punish that wickedness, 
and sufficient power to execute that determination. A 
firm belief in the existence of God will heighten all the 
enjoyments of life, and, by conforming ourliearts to his 
wul, will secure the approbation of a good ccmscience, 
and inspire us with the hopes of a blessed immortsdity. 

Never be tempted to disbelieve the existence of God. 
when every thing around you proclaims it in a language 
too plain not to be understood. Never cast your eyes 
•n creation without having your souls expanded with 
this sentiment, " There is a 6od." When you survey 
this globe ot earth, with all its appendages ; when you 
behold it inhabited by numberless ranks of creatures, 
all moving in their proper spheres, all verging to their 

f}roper ends, all animated by the «ame great source of 
ife, ail supported at the same great bounteous table *, 
when you benold not only the earth, but the ocean and 
the air, swarming with living creatures^ all happy in 
their situation ; when you behold yonder sun darting 
an effiilgent blaze of glory over the heavens, gar- 
nishing mighty worlds, and waking ten thousand 
songs of praise ; when you behold unnumbered sys- 
tems diffused through vast immensity, clothed in splen- 
dour, and rolling in majesty ; when you behold these 
things, your affections will rise above all the vanities 
pf time ] yourfuil souls will struggle with ectasy, and 

your 
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your r^soD, passions, and feelings, all united, will rush 
up to the skies, with a devout acknowledgment of the 
existence, power, wisdom, and goodness of God. 

Let us behold him, let us wonder, let us praise and 
adore. These .things will make us happy^ They' will 
wean us from vice, and attach us to virtue. As a be- 
lief of the existence of God is a fundamental point of 
salvation, he who denies it runs the greatest conceivable 
hazard. He resigns the satisfaction of a goor* con- 
science, quits the hopes of a happy immortality, and 
exposes himself to destruction. All this for what ? for 
the short-lived pleasures of a riotous, dissolute life.— 
How wretched, when he finds his atheistical confidence 
totally disappointed ? Instead of his beloved sleep and 
insensibility, with which he so fondly flattered himself, 
he will find himself still existing after death, removed 
to a strange place ; he will then mid that there is a God^ 
who will not suffer his rational creatures to fall into an- 
nihilation as a refuge from the just punishment of their 
crimes ; he 'will find himself doomed to drae on a wretch- 
ed train of existence in unavailing woe and lamentation. 
Alas ! how astonished will he be to ^nd himself plunged 
in the abyss of ruin and desperation ? God forbid that 
any of us should act so unwisely as to disbelieve, when 
every thing around us proclaims his existence ! 

The DiGjfiTY of Human Nature. ^ 

Extract op an Oration pelivered at Rhode- 
Island College, 1796. 

GUIDED by reason, man has travelled through 
the abstruse regions of the phrlosophic world. — 
[le has originated rules by which he can direct the ship 
hrough the pathless ocean, and measure the comet's 
lieht over the fields of unlimited space. He has estab- 
i>hed society and government. He can aggregate the 
)rofusians of every climate, and every season. He can 
neliorate the severity, an^ remedy tlie imperfections. 

of 
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of nature herself. All these things he can peifonp by 
the assistance of reason. 

By imagination, man seems to verge tbwards crea- 
tive power. Aided by this, he can perfisrm all the 
wonders of sculpture and painting. He can almost 
mt^kc die marble speak. He canf almost make t'he brook 
murmur down the painted landscape. Often, on the 

Einions of imagination, he soars aloft where (he eye 
as nrver travelled; where other stars glitter on the 
mantle of night, and a more effulgent sun lights up the 
blushes of morning. Flying from world to world, he 

fazes on all the glories of creation ; or, lighting on the 
istant margin of the universe, darts the eye of fancy 
over the mighty void, where power creative never yet 
has energized ; where existence still sleeps in the wide 
abyss of possibility. . 

by imagination he can travel back to the source of 
lime ; converse with the successive generations of men, 
and kindle into emulation while he surveys the monu- 
mental trophies of ancient art and glorj. ; He can sail 
down the stream of time until he loses " sight of stars 
and sun, by wandering into those retired parts of eter- 
nity, when the heavens and the earth shall be no more." 
To these unequivocal characteristics of greatness in 
man, let us adduce the testimony of nature herself.— 
Surrounding creation subserves the wants and proclaims 
the dignity of man. For him day and night visit the 
world. For him the seasons walk their splendid round. 
For him the earth teems with riches, and the heavens 
smile with -beneficence. 

All creation is accurately adjusted to his capacity for 
bliss. He tastes the dainties of festivity, breathes the 
perfumes of morning, revels on the charms of melody, 
and regales his eye with all the painted beauties of vi- 
sion. Whatever can please, whatever can charm,' what- 
ever can expand the soul withecstacy of bliss, allures 
and solicits his attention. All things beautiful, aV 
things grand, all things sublime, appcdr in native lovc^ 
>ttness, and proffer man the richest ple|^re of fmition. -\ 

Ibtferna^ 
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ImrERNAL Conference. 

g^^^^ ."EtRIENDS and confederates, welcome, fop 

* JP this proof 

Of yowr affiance, thanks. On every call, 
Whether we need your counsel or your arms, 
Joyful. I see your ready zeal displays 
Virtues, which iell itself cannot corrupt* 
I mean not to declaim : the occasion told 
Speaks its own import, and the time's dispatch 
All waste of words forbids. God's Son on earth, 
Christ, the reveal 'd Messias, how t' oppose 
Is now the question ; by what force, or power ; 
(Temptations have been tried, I name not them;) 
Or dark cbn^iracy, we may pull down 
This Sun of Righteousness from his bright sphere. 
Declare, who can. I pause for a reply. 

Baal^ Why thus on me, as I were worthy ; m^. 
Lost being like yourBelyes ; as I alone 
Could compass this high argument ; on me,. 
Least in your sapient conclave ; why you point 
These Scrutinizing looks, I muse ; and, aw'd 
By tlu$ your expectation, fain would shrink 
From the great task to silence, had you not 
O'er these poor faculties such full control, 
As to put by all pleas, and call diem forth 
In heaven or earth, or hell's profound abyss*, 
Yours in all uses, present at all hours. 
Our kingly chief hath toJd us we are met 
To combat Christ on earth. Be't so ! We ye^ 
May try our fortune in another field ; 
Worse fortune than in heaven befel our arms ; 
Worse downfall than to hell, we cannot prove* 
But with the scene our action too must change t 
How ? to what warfare ? Circumvention, fipau4 
Seduction ; these are earthly weapons ; these " 
As man to man opposes, so must we 
To€hrist incarnate. There be some, who cry, 

V * S Jlcnife 
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Hence with such dastard arts ! War, open war! 
1 honour such bold counsellors, and yield 
All that 1 can, my praise : till one be found, 
One that may rival God's own Son in power. 
And miracle to miracle oppose, 
More than my praise I cannot ; my assent 
I will not give ; ^twefe madness. And how war 
With God ? what arms may we employ 'gainst him, 
Whose very prophets can call down heaven's fires 
Upon our priests and altars^ Por myself, 
Wnat powers I had 1 shall not soon forget ; 
What f have left I know, and for your use 
Shall husband as I may, not vainly risk 
Where they must surely fail. The J e ws pretend 
That CJirist colludes with Beelzebub ; the Jews 
As far mistake my nature as my name. 
The fallacy, O peers, confutes itself, 
Forg'd to disparage Christ, not honor me. 
Oh ! that I had his wonder-working powers ^ 
I'm not that fool to turn them on myself: 
No, my brave friends, I've yet too much to lose* 
Therefore no more of Beekebub and Christ ; 
No league, no comptict can we hold together. 
Wliatthen ensues f Despair ? Perish the thought f 
The brave renounce it, and the wise prevent ; 
You are both wise and brave. Our leader says 
Temptations have been tried, and tried in vain, 
Himself the tempter. Who will tread that ground^ 
Where he was foil'd ? For Adam a mere toy, 
An apple serv'd; Christis not brib'd by wwlds : 
So much the second Man exceeds the first 
In strength and glory. But though Christ himself 
Will not be tempted, those who hear him may ; 
Jews may be urg'd to envy, to revetige, 
To murder : a rebellious race of olcf ! 
Wist ye not what a tiain this preacher haA, 
What followers, what disciples ? These are men. 
Mere men, frail sons of Adam, born in sin. 
il^re is^Mthope. Heave it to your thoughts. 

Moloeh 
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Moloch. My thoughts it seems are known before I 
speak ; 
War, open war is all my note. I rise 
To thank the prophet, who thus reads my heart. 
Where honesty should wear it, in my face ; 
That face from danger I did* never hide ; 
How then from him ? Nor am 1 by his praise 
More honorM than by his dissenting voice : 
For wMst he counsels circumvention, fraud, 
Seduction, (if my memory wrong his words 
I yield it to correction) we istand off,. 
Wide as the poles apart. Much I had hop'd, 
When the great tempter failM, and in your cars 
Sung his own honor's dirge, we had heiard the last' 
Of plots and mean temptations \ mean I call them, 
For great names cannot sanctify mean deeds* 
Satan himself knows I pppos'd th' attempt, 
AppeaPd, protested ; my thrice honor'd chief 
Knows it full well, and blushes for th' event. 
And are we now caballing how t' outwit 
A few poor harmless fishermen ; for such 
Are Christ's disciples : how tp gull and cheat 
Their simple hearts ol honesty ? Oh JDcers, * 

For shame, if not for pity, leave them that, 
That beggar's virtue. And is this the theme, 
The mighty theme, which now employs the thoughts 
Of your immortal synod ? Shame, O shame ! 
Princes, dominions, arch-angelic thrones, 
Imperial lords ! These were your tides once ; 
By these names ye were known above the stars : 
Shame not your ancient dignities, nor sink 
Beneath the vilest of the sonst of men, 
Whisperers, informers, spies. If Christ be God, 
Fight, as becoraeth you to fight, with God : 
If man, and sure his birth bespeaks po more, 
Why all this preparation, this consult, 
Thes^ mighty machinations and cabals ? 
Off with your foe at once ; dismiss him hence 
Where aU his brother prophets have been sent ? 

Where 
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Where his precursor John is gone before ; 

Whose voice still echoes through this wilderneis^ 

*• Repent ye, for God's kingdom is at hand ! 

Prepare ye the Lord's way T" It is prepared ^ 

It leads to death ; it marshals him the road 

To that oblivious bourne, whence none rctdtn. 

Herod yet lives ; another royal feast, 

-Another wanton dance, and he, for whom 

So many innocents were slain, shall fall. 

Once vanquished, are we therefore to despair ? 

In heav'n, unequal battle we provok'd ; 

Though vast our host, the miluon was with God. 

On earth, inquire of all the nations round 

Whom they will serve 5 injith one voice they reply, 

Wt are their gods ; they feed us with their blood, 

Tjeir sons and daughters they make pass through firfc 

To do us grace : if their own flesh they give. 

Shall they withhold to sacrifice a foe f 

Twelve tribes were all Jehovah had on earth, 

And ten are lost ; of this small renuiant, few 

And wretched are the friends that league with Heav^a. 

.^ad wber^is-jaow^hrist^S^romwMpoign on earth ? 

When God's own servants rise against his Son, 

And those, to whom the promises were giv'n, 

flevolt from their Messias, can we wish 

Greater revenge ? What need have we to tempt 

Those who have hearts rebellious as our own, 

As prompt to malice, no less prone to vex 

Goa's righteous Spirit ? And let come what may, 

It comes not to our loss, rather our gain. 

Let God arise to vengeance 5 let him pour 

Destruction on his temple, whose proud height 

Our chief can witness, measur'd by his fall : 

Let him not leave one stone upon another, 

As his rash Son hath menac'a ; let his wrath 

Through all th' inhospitable earth disperse 

His scatter'd tribes 5 such ever be the fate 

Of all his worshippers ! May scorn, contempt, 

Derision be their lot, and may their God 

Never 
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Nererrecal his curse! Are we, O peers, 
To mourn for his Jerusalem ? Our joy 
Springs from confusiou : enmity 'twixt God 
And man is our bes^ triumph. For myself, 
War is my harvest ; then my altars blaze 
Brkhtest, when humao victims feed the flame. 
SeliaL After so many peaceful ages past 
Since first emerging from hell's dark abyss, 
Roused by our arch-angelic chief, we sprung 
Up to this middle region, and her,e seizM 
On Uiis terrestial globe^ created first 
For man, our vassal now, where, at full ease*, 
Lords of the elements and gods ador'd, , 
We reign and revel undisturb'd of Heay'n. 
If God whose jealousy be sure iU brookf 
That this fair world should be so long possessed 
By us his exiPd angels, and his name, 
Pent up in Palestine, should now arouse 
His slumbering wrath, and his best strength put forth 
To, wrestle for lost empire, and our earth. 
As we in evil hour his heaven^ assail, 
Who of this mighty synod but must own 
The provocation warrants the retort ? 
If then the Maker of mankind hath cause 
To meditate their rescue, we no less 
Have cause t' oppose th' attempt, and hold them fag,i 
To their allegiance in despite of Heaven. 
Much then we owe to our great leader's care, 
Who, ever watchful qjer the public weal^. 
Calls us to this full council, here to meet 
In grave consult how best we may repair 
Past disappointments, and repel the spit^ 
Of this new Champion, leyel'd at ouy shrines. 
Great is the trouble qf my thqught^, O peers, 
And much Derplex'd aqo I with doubts, what nanie^ 
NatuJ^ ana office tp ascribe to C^ist; 
In form the lowliest of the sons of inen, - 
In miracles omnipotent as God \ 
Whose voice controls the stoutest ftf pur fepst^ 

S3 ^ ^ BWs 
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Bids the graves •open* and their dead come forth $ 

Whose very touch is health ; who with- a glance 

Pervades each heart, absolves it or condemns; 

Whose vifgin birth credulity scarce awns, 

And nature disavows* Prais'd to ajl time^ 

Immortal as himself be the renown 

Of that wise spirit, who shall devise the means 

By force or fraud to overthrow the power 

Qi this mystjBrious foe : what shaU I say ? ^ 

Priest, Prophet, King, Messias, Son of God ? 

Yet how God's unity, which well we know 

Endures no second, should adopt a Son, 

And essence indivisible divide, 

Baffles my weak conjectur*^* Let that j>as.s* 

To such nard doctrines i subscribe no taith^ 

lUi call him man inspired, and wait tiH death 

Gives sentence of mortalit)^ upon him. 

Meanwhile let circumspection on our part 

Fill all the anxious interim ; alarm 

Rome's jealous v ; stir up th^ captious spleen 

Of the proud Pharisee ; beset- hun rouna 

With snares to catch him j urge the envious priests. 

For envy still beneath the altar lurks ; 

And note the man he trusts. Mammon could tell]^^ 

Though Mammon boasts not of his^wii success, 

How few of hvman mould have yet withstood 

His glittering, goldfen lures^ The sword can kUl 

Man's body ; gold destroys his very souU 

Yet mark me well, I counsel not to. tempt 

The Master 5 poverty can do no more 

Than his own mortifying p^anee does, 

Hunger and thirst and obstinately starve. 

When his mere wish could make the rock a^pring^ 

And its hard fragments, bread. Yet sure I am 

All are not Christ's in heart, who with their lips 

Confess him \ these are men, and therefore frail^ 

Frail and coiruptible. Andlet none say, 

Fear prompts this counsel ; I dischtim all fear 

But for the general cause* In every heart 

Nature 
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Nature hath built xiiy altar ; every sect, 
Nation and language with one voice confess 
Pleasure the si^vereign ^ood. Th^ Stoic chus^ 
The dogged cynic snarbng in his tub, 
And all the lagged moralizing crew, 
Are hypocrites ; philosophy itself 
Is but my votary beneath a cloak. 
It haitns not me, thou^ e vtfy idol god 
Were tumbled from his ba% ; alike 1 scorn 
Samson's strong nerve and Daniel's flaming zeah 
And let Christ preach his mortifying rules ; 
Let him so forth through all the Gentile world, 
And on tne ruin of our fanes erect 
His church triumphant o'er the gates of hell. 
Still, still man's heart will draw the secret isigh 
For pleasures unenjoyed ; the gloomy cell 
And melancholy fast, the midnight prayer. 
And pale contrition weeping o'er her lamp, 
Are penances, from which the sense revolts, 
Fines, that compounding superstition pays 
For pleasures past, or bribes for more, to come. 

Satmn. Enough of this vain boast, 
More than enough of these voluptuous strains, 
Which, riiough they lull the ear, disarm the soul 
Of its best attribute. Not gaudy flowers 
Are cull'd for med'cine, but the humble weed. 
True wisdom, ever frugal of her speech. 
Gives sage advice in plain and homely words. 
The snm of all our reasoniQg ^nds in this. 
That nothing but the death of Christ can solve 
The myst'ry of his nature : till he falls. 
Scarce can 1 say we stand. AH voices then. 
Though varying in the means, conspire his death,; 
Some cautiously as Baal ; some with zeal 
Precipitate as Moloch, whose swift thought 
Vaults over all impediments to seize 
The gaol of hi^ ambition.^ ?ttt, O peers, 
Ours IS no trivial care ; direct your sight 

AloDg the rank^ of that redeemed host^ 

On 
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On us hangs all their safety. Nitjhl atid daj^ 
My anxioa^ ihougbts art' bb'rin^ m their cau&e j 
And whiljtt Clirist walks ihr ejirtlt, I inkeno r^^^^ , 
A watchful spy forever atliis side^ 
Noiiiig eat'h woitl and dced^ somtlimes 1 mix 
Whb the selected Twelve thai page biafilepa; 
Ofihesej though sjonichave wavered, none is folse 
Save one 5 bite, hsainat he bv uame ; 
Tlie taint of avarice hath iou<^M his heart; 
I've mark him for my oivtu Hear, [>rinccs, heat^ 
This night tkc priests and elders will coavehe 
Their secret coficlave : 1 »m in their hearts* 
Burning with envy, malice, and rever\g<?4 
Their only thought i& how to tangle Christy 
In whom of force I own no guile h found. 
But gendencss instead, and perfect trotli v 
A Iamb in nature without spot and pure j 
Fit victim therefore for Uiiir Paschal litea, 
Which now arc near at hand : apt is the hour. 
Apt are ihe instruments. What now remains 
But to &end forth a temi^ttr to persuade 
Iscariot to betray his Master's life. 
And damn himself for gold ? Spe^di^ is there onc^ 
One is) thii^ patriot circle^ whom all eyes 
Poiut out for this imprise ? Most sure there is i 
Belial hath well predicted of our choice ; 
Mammon, stand forth I on thee di' election lights* 
J[lammofu Prince of this world ! to whom these 
armies owe^ 
(Lost but for thee in everlasting lughl) 
The glorious prospect of yon rijiing sun^ 
'Tis jiot t' evade ihc labom% but j ire vent 
The tailure of yonr hopes, that I beseech 
Your wisdom to correct its choice^ and lodge 
This arduous embassy in abler hands ; 
Nathless, if such _yoar will, and my compeers 
Ailjudge me to ihis service, I submit. 
In me i^ no repugnance, no delay ^ 
For ever what these toiJing haads couJd cfo. 
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Or patient thoughts devise, that I have done ; 

Whether in heaven ordain'd to undermine 

God's adamantine throne, or doom'd to dig 

The solid sulphur of hell's burfting soil, 

Fearless I wrought, and, were there no tongues else ' 

To vouch my services, these scars would speak. 

How many daintier spirits do I see 

Fair as in heaven, and in fresh blooni of youth, 

Whilst I, with shrivelPd sinews, crampM and scorch'cj, 

'Midst Pestilential damps and fiery blasts, 

Drag as you see a miserable load. 

Age-struck without the last resource cf death ; 

This f<wp myself: no more. YouVe not to learn 

The snares which I employ are golden snares ; 

These are my arts ; and like the crafty slave, 

Who in Rome's circus hurls the fatal net 

Over his fierce pursuer, so oft times 

Have 1 entangled the proud hearts of men, 

And made their cddrage stoop to shameful bribe^ 

Paid for dishonest deeds, per juries and plots, 

That draw theiii off from Godf, who else had filPd 

His courts ere noxv with guests, and peopled heaven; 

These weapons and these hands you still command | 

So dear J hold the general cause at heart, 

So disciplined am 1 in duty^s school, 

That reckless of all hazard I present 

Myself your servant, or, if so fate wiHs, 

Your sacrifice : for though from mortal man 

Discomfiture 1 dread not ; yet if Christ, 

Whom the great tempter foil'd not, shall stand fortjt . 

The champion of his fblloi«rers, witness for me, 

You my brave peers, and this angelic host, 

I sought not this bold height, whence if I fall, 

1 do but fall where Satan could not stand. 

Satan. Go then ; 
Go, brave adventurer, go where glory calls : 
Auspicious thoughts engender in my Weast, '^ 

And now prophetic visions burst upon mes 
I $ee the traitor Judas with a band 

Of 
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Of midnighr ruflSai^ seize his peaceful Lord : 
Tliey drag him to the bar, accuse, condemn % 
He bleeds, he dies ! Darkness involves the rest. 
Ascend the air, brave spiiit, and midst the shout 
Of grateful myriads whig thy course to fame. 



ExTEACT FBOM Ma. Pitt's Speech in the Beitzsa 
Paruamknt, May 13, 1777. 

My Lords, -^ 

THIS is a flying moment ; perhaps but six weeks 
left to arrest the dangers that surround tts. It is 
difiScuIt for government, after all that has passed, to 
shake hands with defiers of the king, defiers of the par- 
liament, defiers of the people, I am a-defier of nobody ; 
but if ati end is not put to this war, there is an end to 
this kingdom. I do not Irusr my judgment in my pres- 
ent state of health ; this is the judgment of my better 
days ; the result of forty years attention to America* 
They are rebels ! but what are they rebels for ? Surely 
not fcff defending their unquestionable rights ! What 
have these rebels dope heretofore ? I remember when 
thev raised four regiments on their own bottom, and 
took Louisbourg from the veteran troops of France* 

But their excesses have been . great ! I do not mean 
their panegyric ; but must observe, in extenuation, the 
erroneous and infatuated counsels, whice have prevail- 
ed. The door to mercy and justice has been shut against 
them. But they may still be taken up upon the grounds 
of their former submission. 1 state to you the impor- 
tance of America ; it is a double market ; a market of 
consumption, and a market of supply. This double 
market for millions with naval stores, you are giving to 
your hereditary rival. 

America has carried you through fomr wars, and will 
Tiow carry you to your death, if you do not, take things 
in time. In the sportsmfin's pnrase, when, you have 

foimcl 
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found yourselves at Fault, you must try back. You have 
ransacked every corner of lower Saxony ; but forty 
thousand German boors never can conquer ten times 
the number •of British freemen. They may ravage; 
they cannot conquer. But you would conquer, you 
say! Why, what would you conquer? the map of 
America ? I am ready to meet any general officer on 
the subject. 

What will you do out of thfe protection of your 
fleet? In the winter, if together, tliey are starved; 
and if dispersed, tliey are takefvoff in detail. I am ex- 
perienced^ in spring hopes and -Deriwr/ promises. I 
tnow what ministers throw out ;. but at last will come 
you equinoctial disappointment. They tell you- 
what ? That your army w^ill be as strong as it was last 
year, when it was not strong enough. You have gained 
nothing in America but stations. You have been three 
years teaching them the art of war. They are apt 
scholars; and I will venture to tclj your lordships, 
ihat the American gentry will make officers enough, fit 
to command the troops of all the European powers. 
What you have sent there are too many to make peace, 
too few to make war. 

If you conquer them, what then ? You cannot make 
them respect you ; you cannot make them wear your 
cloth. You will plant an invincible hatred in their 
breasts against you. Coming from the stock they do, 
they can never respect you. If ministers are founded 
in saying there is no sort of treaty with Prance, there 
is still a moment left ; the point of honor is still safe.^ 
Fraace must be as self destroying as England, to make 
a treaty while you are giving her America, at the ex- 
pense .of twelve millioDS a year. The intercotirse has 
produced every thing to France ; and England, poor 
old England must pay for all. 

I have at different tim€s made di^erent propositions, 
adapted to the circumstances in which th^ were offer- 
ed. The plan contained in the former biu is now im- 
practicable; the present motion will tejl yoti where 
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you are, and what you have now to depend upon* It 
may produce a respectable division in America, and una- 
nimity at borne. It witl give America an option : she 
has yet mad6 no option. You have said, iLay down 
your arms, and she has given you the Spartan answer, 
" Come and take them." 

I will get out of my bed, on Monday, to move for an 
immediate redress of all their grievances, and for con- 
tinuing to them the right of disposing of their own 
property. This will be the herald of peace ; this will 
open the way for treaty ; this will show that parliameRi 
is sincerely disposed. * Yet still much must be left to 
treaty. Should you conquer this people, you conquer 
under the cannon of France ; under a masked battery 
then ready to open. The moment a treaty with France 
appears, you must declare war, though you had only 
five ships of the line in England : but France will defer 
a treaty as long as possible. 

You are now at the mercy of every little German 
chancery ; and the pretensions of France will increase 
daily, so as to become an avowed party in either peace 
or war. We have tried for unconditional submission ; 
let us try what can be gained by unconditional re- 
dress. Less dignity will be lost in the repeal, than in 
submitting to the demands of German chanceries. We 
are the aggressors. We have invaded them. >Vc 
have invaded them as much as the Spanish armada in- 
vaded England. Mercy cannot do harm ; it will seac 
the king where he ou^ht to be, throned on the heart> 
of his people ; and millions at home and abroad, now 
employed in obloquy or revolt, would then pray for 
him. 

On 
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On the Day op Jupghent. 

AT midnight, when mankind are wrap'd in peace, 
And worldly fancy feeds on golden dreams ; 
To give more dread to man's most dreadful hour ; 
At midnight,* 'tis presumed, this pomp will burst 
From tenfold darfiness 5 sudden as the spark 
From smitten steel ; from nitrous grain the blaze. 
Man, starting from his couch, shall sleep no more ? 
The day is broke which never more shall close ! 
Above, around, beneath, amazement all ! 
Terror and glory join'd in their extremes ? * 

Our God in grandeur, and our world on fire ? 
All nature struggling in the pangs of death ! 
Dost thou not hear her ?. Dost thou not deplore 
Her strong convulsions, and her final groan ? 
Where are we now ? Ah me ! the ground is gone, 
On which we stood, LORENZO I while thou may'st, 
Provide more firm support, or sink forever ! 
Where? how? from whence? vain hope? It is too late ! 
Where, zaAcre, for shelter, shall the guilty fly, 
When consternation turns the good man pale ? 

Great day ! for which all other days were made ; 
For which eacth rose from chaos, man from earth ; 
And an eternity, the date of gods. 
Descended. on poor earth-created man ! 
Great day of dread, decision, and despair I 
At thought of thee, each sublunary wish 
Lets go its eager grasp, and drops the world ; 
And catches at eaph reed of hope inheav'n. 
At thought of thee 1 And art thou absent then, 
LORENZO ! no ; 'tis here ; it is begun ; 
Already is begun the grand assize. 
In thee, in all. Deputed conscience scales 
The dread tribunal, and forstals our doom : 
Forestals ; and, by forestalling, proves it sure, 
TVhy on himself should man to?rf judgment pass ? 

T Is 
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Is idle nature laughing af her sons ? 

Who conscience sent, her sentence will support, 

And God above assert that God in man. 

Thrice happy they, who enter now the court 
Heav'n opens in their bosoms : but, how rare ! 
Ah me ! mat magnanimity how rare ! 
What hero, like the man who stands himself^ 
Who dares to meet his naked heart alone ; 
Who hears, intrepid, the full charge it brings, 
RSsolv'd to silence future murmurs there ? 
The coward flies ; and flying is undone* 
(Art thou a coward ? No.) The coward flies ; 
Thinks, but thinks slightly ; asks, but fears to know / 
Asks " What is truth ?" with Pilate; and retires; 
Dissolves the court, and mingles with the throng ; 
Asylum sad! from reason, hope, and heaven ! 

Shall all, but man, look out with ardent eye, 
For that great day, which was ordain'd/or man ? 
O day of consummation ! Mark supreme 
(If men are wise) of human thought! nor least, 
Or in the sight of angels,' or their King ! 
Angels, whose radiant circles, height o'er height, 
Order o'er order rising, Maze o'er blaze, 
As in ^ theatre, surround this scene. 
Intent on man, and anxious for his fate : 
Angels look out for thee ; for thee, their Lonl, 
To vindicate his glory ; and for thee, 
Creation universaS calls aloud, 
.To disinvolve the moral world, and give 
To nature's renovation brighter charms. ^ 



Tnm 
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The dissipated Oxford Student, a Dialogue be- 
tween A Brother and his two Sisters. 



Lionel, Lavinia, and Camilla. 

Lionel. TTQ^ ^Q yo" d^ g^rls ? how do you do ? 

JLJL I am^glad to see you, upon my soul I am. 

IShaking Ihem hard by the hand. 

Lavinia. I thought, brother, you had been at Dr. 

Marchmont's ! 

Lion. All in good time, my dear ; I shall certainly 
visit the old gentleman before lorrg. 
Lav. Gracious, Lionel !-— If my mothe r 
Lion. My dear little Lavinia, [Chtteking her under 
the chin] I have a mighty notion of making visits at my 
own time and appointment, instead of my mamma's. 
Lav. O Lionel ! and can you just no w > ■■■ 
Lion. Come, come, don't let us waste our . precious 
moments in this fulsome moralizing. If I had not luck- 
ily been hard by, I should not have known the coast 
was clear. Pray where are the old folks gone tanti- 
vying 7 

Camilla. To Cleves. 

Lion. To Cleves ! What ai happy escape ! I was 
upon the point of going thither myself. Camilla, ^hat 
is the matter with thee, my litde duck ? / 

Cam. Nothing — I am only thinking — Pray when do 
j'ou go to Oxford ? 

Lion. Poh, poh, what do you talk of Oxford for ? 
you are grown quite stupid, girh I believe you have 
lived too long with that old maid of a Margland. Pray 
how does that dear creature do ? I am afraid she will . 
grow melancholy from not seeing me so long. * Is she 
as pretty as she used to be ? 1 hava some notion of 
sending her a suitor. 

Lav. O brother, is it possible you can have such 
spirits ? 

Lioriri 
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Lion, O bang it ; if one is not merry when one can, 
what is the world good for ? Besides, I do assure you, 
I fretted so consumedly hard at first, that for the Itfe of 
me I can fret no longer. 

Cam, But why are you not at Dr. Marchmont's ? 

Lion. Because, my dear soul, you can't conceive how 
much pleasure those old doctors take in lecturing a 
youngster who is in any disgrace. 

Cam. Disgrace! 

Lav, At ail events, 1 beseech you to Le a little care- 
ful J I would not have my poor mother find you here 
for the world. 

Lion. O, as to that, I defy her to desire the meeting 
less than I do. But come, let's talk of something else. 
How go on the classics? Is my old friend, Dr. Ork- 
borne, as chatty and amusing as ever? 

Cam. My dear Lionel, 1 am tilled with apprehen- 
sion and perplexity. Why should my mother wish not 
to see you ? And why— and how is it possible you can 
wish'Hot to see her ! 

Lion. What, don't you know it all ? 

Cam. I only know that something is wrong ; but how, 
what, or which way, I have not heard. 

Lio7i. Has not Laviiiia told you, then ? 

Lav. No; I could be in no haste to give her so 
much pain. 

Lion. You are a good girl enough. But how came 
you here, Camilla ? and ivhat is the reason you have not 
seen my mother yourself? 

Cam. Not seen her I I have been with her this half 
hour. 

Lion. What ? and in all that time did she not teJl 
you? 
. Cam. She did not name you. 

Lion. Is it possible ! Well, she's a noble creature, I 

. must confess. Lwonder how she could ever have sucli 

a son. And 1 am still less like my father than I am 

like her. I believe in my conscience I was changed iu 

the cradle. Will you own me, young ladies, if some- 

villanoH- 
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vill^uious attorney or exciseman should claim me by 
and' by ? 

Cam. Dear Lionel, do explain to me what has hap- 
pened. You talk so wildly, that you make me think it 
important and trifling twenty times in a minute. 

Lion, O, a horrid business ! Lavinia must tell you. 
I'll withdraw till she has done. Don't despise me, Ca- 
milla^ I am confounded sorry, 1 assure you. [Going ; 
and then immediaUly rtturnmg.'] Come, upon the whole 
I had better tell it you myselt : for she^ll make such a 
dismal ditty of it, that it won't be over this half year. 
The sooner we have done with it the better. It will 
only put you out of spirits. You must know I was in 
rather a bad scrape at Oxford last year 

Cam. Last year ! and you never told us of it before J 

Lion. O, 'twas about something you would not un- 
derstand ; so I shall n^t niention particulars now. It is 
enough for you to know, that two or three of us wanted 

a little cash! Well, so in short, I sent a letter — 

somewhat of u threatening sort — to old uncle Relvil ; 
and — ; 

Cam. O Lionel ! 

Lion. O, I did not sign it. It was only begging a 
little money, which he can aiford to spare very well; 
and just telling him, if he did not send it to a certeiin 
j)lace which 1 mentioned, he would have his brains 
blown out. 

Cam.' How horrible ! 

Lion. Poh, poh ; he had only to send the money, 
you know, and then his brains might ke^p their pli>^o. 
feesides, you can't suppose there was gunpowder in the 
words ; though, to be sure, the letter was charged with 
a few voliies of oaths. But would you believe it I the 
poor old gull was fool enough actually to send the mo- 
ney where he was directed. 

Lav. Hold, hold, Lionel! 1 cannot endure to hear 

you speak in such disgraceful terms of that worthy 

man. How could you treat that excellent uncle in 

T 2 such 
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such a cruel manner ! How could you find a heart t\> 
swear at so meek, so benevolent, so indulgent 

Lion* My dear little chicken, don't be so precise 
and old maidish. DonH you know it's a relief to a 
man\s mind to swear a few Cutting oaths now and then, 
when he's in a passion ? when all the time he would no 
more do harm to the people he swears at, than you 
would, who mince out all your words as if you were 
talking treason, and thought every man a spv that heard 
you. It is a very innocent refreshment to a man's mind, 
my dears ^ut the difficulty is, you know nothing of 
the world. 

Cam. Fie, brother ! You know how sickly our un- 
cle has always been, and how easily he might be alarmed. 

Lion. Why, yes, Camilla ; I really think it was a 
very wicked trick ; and I would give half my little fin- 
ger that I had not done it. But it's over ^row, you 
know ; so what signifies making tha worst of it ? 

Cam. And did he not discover you ? 

Lion, No ; 1 gave him particular orders, in my let- 
ter, not to attempt any thing of that Sort ; assuring him 
there were spies about him to watch his proceedings. 
The good old simpleton took it all for gospel* So there 
the matter ended. However, as ill luck ^ ould have it,, 
about three months ago, we wanted another su m 

Lav. And could you again 

• Lion. Why, my dear, it was only taking a little of 
my own fortune beforehand, for I am bis heir j' so we 
all ?igreed it was merely robbing^ myself;, for we had 
seVv^ral consultations about it j and one of us is to be a 
ia\vyer. 

Cam. But you give me some pleasure here; for I had 
never heard that my uncle had made you his heir. 

Lion. Neither had J, my deary 5 but I take it for 

f ranted. Besides, our little lawyer put it into my head* 
"i^ell, we wrote again, and. told the poor old soul, fcr 
which I assure you I am hearlly penitent, that, if he did 
not send me double the sum, in the same manner, without 
ielay, his'house was to be set on Jfire, while he and all 

kis 
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lis famHy were in bed and asleep. Now don't make 
aces nor shruggings ; for 1 promise you, I think al- 
■eady 1 deserve to be hung for giving him the fright ; 
liough 1 would not really have hurt the hair of his 
loadfor half his fortune. But who could have guess- 
(1 that the old codger would have bitten so readily ?— 
The money, however, came; and we thought the 
jusiness all secure, and agreed to get the same suman- 
i^ually. 

Cam. Annually I O horrible! 

Lion* Yes, my darling. You have no conception 
liovv convenient it would have been for our extra ex- 
i)enses. But unluckily, uncle grew worse, and went 
ibroad ; and then consulted with some crab of a friend, 
md that fi'iend, with some demagogue of a magistrate, 
md so all is now blown. However, we had managed 
!( so cleverly, that it cost them nearly three months to 
l:id it out ; owing, 1 must confess, to poor uncle's cow- 
.rdice, in not making his inquiries before the money 
kvas carried oJfF, and he himself beyond the sea. The 
)ther particulars Layinia must give you ; for I have 
;ilked oL it now till I have made myself quite sick. 
Do tell me some diverting story to drive it a little out 
•f my head. But, by the way, pray what has carried 
lie old folks to Cleves ? Have they gone to tell this sad 
ale, to uncle Hugh, so that I might lose him too ? 

Lav* No ; your afflicted parents arc determined not 
o name it. .They are striving that nobodyjclse shall 
inow any thing t)f the matter, except Dr. Marchmont. 

Lion, Well, they are good souls, it must be ackaowl- 
(iged. 1 wish I deserved them better. I wish too it 
SMS not such plaguy dull business to be good. I con- 
['ss, girls, it u'ounds my conscience to think how I 
lave afflicted my parents, especially my poor mother, 
^hois not so well able to bear it. But when one is 
t Oxfond, or in London — your merry blades there, I 
aii't deny it, my dear sisters, your merry blades there 
j'c but sad fellows. Yet there is ^such fun, such spirit, 

?uch. 
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such genuine sport among them, 1 cannot, for my life, 
keep out of the way. Besides, you have no concep- 
tion, young ladies, what a bye-word you soon become 
among them, if they find you flinching* But this is 
little to the purpose ; for you know nothing of life yet, 
poor things. 

Lav. I would not for the world say any thing to 
pain you, my dear brother ; but if this is what you 
. call life, I wish we never might know any thing of it. 
I wish more, that you had been so happy as never to 
have known it. You pity our ignorance, we pity your 
folly. How strangely infatuated you. are! But yet I 
will hope, that, in future, your first study will be to re- 
sist such dangerous examples, and to shun such unwor- 
thy friends. Pray reflect one moment on the distressing 
situation of your dear parents, who cannot- endure 

Sur presence, thi-ough the poignancy of grief! What 
)ours and hardships has your poor father encountered, 
to gain wherewithal to support you at the University 1 
And what is your return ! Such, my dear brother, as will 
soon bring down his grey hairs with sorrow to the grave* 
As for your poor mother, it is quite uncertain whether 
any of us ever see her again, as your much injured 
uncle has sent for her over sea to attend him in his sick- 
ness-, and to-morrow she sets out. She has left it in 
solemn charge with me, to deliver you a message from 
her, which, if you have any sensibility remaining, will 
cut you to the heart. 

Lion. I know she can have said nothi.,g worse than I 
expect; or than I merit* Probe me, then, Lavinia, with- 
out delay. Keep me not in a moment's suspense. I 
feel a load of guilt upon me, and begin sincerely to re- 
pent. She is acting towards me a like an angel ; and U 
she were to command me to turn hermit, I know 1 ought 
to obey her. 

Lav. Well, then, my mother says, my dear Lionel, 
that the fraud you have practised 

Lion. The fraud! what a horrid word! Why it 
was a mere trick! a joke! a frolic! just to make an 

old 
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eld bunks open his purse-strings to his natural heir. 1 
am astonished at my mother ! I really don't care whether 
I hear another syllable. 

Lav, Well, then, my dear Lionel, I will wait till 
you Site calmer; my motlier, I am sure, did not mean 
to irritate, but to convince. 

Lio7i [^Striding about the room*'] My mother makes 
iio allowances. She has no faults herself, and for that 
reason she thinks nobody else should have any. Be- 
sides how should she know what it is to be a young 
man ? and to want a little cash, and not to know how 
to get it ? 

Lav. But I am sure, if you wanted it for any prop- 
er purpose, my father would have denied himself every 
tiling, in order to supply you. 

Lion. Yes, yes ; but suppose I want it for a purpose 
that is not proper, how am I to get it then 1, 

Cam. Why, then, my dear Lionel, surely you must 
be sensible you ought to go without it. 

Lion. Aycj that's as you girls say, who know noth- 
ing of the matter. If^a^young man, when he goes 
into the world, were to make such a speech as that, he 
would be pointed at. Besides, whom must he live 
with ? You don't suppose he is to shut himself up, with 
a few musty books, Sleepfcg over the fire, under pre- 
tence of study, all day long, do you? like young Mel- 
mond, who knows no more of the world than either of 
you ? 

Cam. Indeed, he seems to me an amiable and modest 
young man, though very romantic. 

Lion. O, I dare say he docs! 1 could have laid any 
wager of that. He's just a girl's man, just the very 
thing, all sentiment, and poetry, and heroics. Buf we, 
my little dear, we lads of spirit, hold all that amazingly 
cheap. I as£m*e you, I would as soon be seen trying on 
a lady's cap at a glass, as poring over a crazy old au- 
tlior. I warrant you think, because one is at the Uni- 
versity, one must be a bobk-worm ! 

LftT. 
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Lav. Why, what else do you go there for but to 
study? 

Lion. Every thing else in the world, my dear. 

Cam. But are there not sometimes young men who 
are scholars, without being book-worms ? Is not Edgar 
Mandlebert such an one ? 

Lion. O yes, yes ; an odd thing of that sort happens 
now and then. Mandlebert has spirit enough to carry 
it off pretty well, without being ridiculous ; though he 
is as deep, for his time, as e'er an old fellos^ of a col- 
lege. But then this is no rule for others. You must 
not expect an Edgar Mandlebert at every turn, my dear 
innocent creatures. 

Lav. But Edgar has had an extraordinary, educa- 
tion, as well as possessing extraordinary, talents and 
•goodness ; you too, my dear Lionel, to fulfil what may 
be expected from you, should look back to your father, 
who was brought up at the same University, andis now 
considered as one of the first men it has produced. 
While he was respected by the; learned for his applica- 
tion, he was loved even by tketindolent for his candour 
and kindness of heart. And though his income, as 
you know, was very small, he never ran in debt ; and 
by an exact butbpen economy, escaped a,ll imputation 
of meanness. <• 

Lion. Yes ; but all this is nothing to the purpose. 
My father is no more like other men than if he had 
been born \i\ another planet ; and my attempting to 
resemble him would be as great a joke, as if you were 
to dress up in' Indiana's flowers and feikthers, and ex- 
pect people to call you a beauty. 1 was born a bit of a 
buck ; and have no manner of natural taste for study, 
and4)oring, and expounding, and black-letter work. I 
am a light, airy spark, at your service, ladies \ not 
quite so wise as 1 am meiTy. I am one of youi- ec- 
centric geniuses ; but let that pass. My fatker, you 
know, is firm as a rock. He minds neither wind nor 
weather, nor fleerer nor queerer, nor joker nor jeerer ; 
but his firmness he has kept all to himself; not a whit 

of 
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of it do I inherit. Every wind that h\6vrs veers me 
about, and gives me a new direction. But with all my 
farther's firtiness and knowledge^, I very much doubt 
whether he knows any thing of real life. That is the 
main thing, my dear hearts. But, come, Lavinia, finish 
your message. 

Lav. My mother says, the fraud you have practised, 
whether from wanton folly to give pain, or from rapa- 
cious discontent to get money, she will leave without 
cominent ; satisfied that if you have any feeling at all, 
its effects must bring remorse ; since it has dangerously 
fncreasr^d the infirmities of your uncle, driven him to a 
foreign land, and forced your mother to forsake her 
home and family in his pursuit, unless she were willing 
to see you punished by the entire disinheritance with 
which you are threatened. But 

Lion. O, no more ! no more ! I am ready to shoot 
myself already ! My dear,, excellent mother, what do 1 
not owe you ! I hadi never seen, never thought of the 
business in this solemn, way before. I meant nothing 
at first but a silly joke ; and all this mischief has follow- 
ed unaccountably, I assure you, I had no notion at the 
beginning he would have minded the letter ; and after- 
wards, Jack Whiston persuaded me, that the money was 
as good as my own, and that it was«iothing but a little 
cribbing from mjjrself. I will never trust him agi^in ! 
I see the whole ndw in its true and atrocious colours. I 
will devote all th^ means in my power to make evnends 
to my dear incomji^arable mother. But proceed, Lavina. 

Lav. But sinc^ you are permitted, said my mother, 
to return home, by the forgiving temper of your father, 
v«.':0 is himself, during the vacation, to be your tutor, 
after he is sufficiently composed lo admit you into his 
presence, you can ri^pay his goodness only by the most 
intense application \o those studies which yon have 
hitherto neglected, and of which your neglect has been 
the cause of your errors. She charges you also to ask 
yourself, upon what pretext you can justify the wast- 
ing 
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ing of his valuable time, however little you may reganl 
your own. Finally 

Lion. I never wasted his time ! I neVer desh-ed to 
have any instruction in tlie vacations. 'Tis the most 
deuced thing in life to be studying so incessantly. The 
waste of time is all his own affair, his own choice, not 
mine. Go on, however, and open the whole of the 
budget. , ^ 

Lav. Finally, she adjure* yoii 'to consider, that if 

{rou still persevere to consume your time in wilful neg- 
iffence, to bury all thought in idle gaiety, and to act 
without either reflection or principle, the career ©f faults 
which begins but in unthinking folly, will terminate in 
shame, in guilt and in ruin ^ and though such a declension 
of all good must involve your family in your affliction, 
your disgrace will ultimately fall but where it ought •, 
since your own want of personal sensibility will neither 
harden nor blind any human being be;:^ide yourself. 
This is all. 

Lion. And enough too.. I am a very wretch ! 1 be- 
lieve that, though I am- sure I can't tell how I came so; 
for I never intend any harm, never think, never dream 
of hurting any mortal ! But as to study, 1 must own to 
you, I hate it most deucedly. ^iny tiling else ; if my 
mother had but exsfcted any thing else, with what joy 1 
would have shown my obedience ! if she had ordered 
me to be horse-ponded, I do protest ^o you, I would not 
have demurred. 

Cam. How you always run into the ridiculous ! 

Lion. I was never so serious in. my life; not that 
1 should like to be horse-ponded in the least, though 
I would submit to itt>y way of punishment, and out ol 
duty : but then, when it was done, it would be over. 
Now the deuce of study is, there is no end to it ! And 
it does so little for one I one cafl go through life so 
well without it! there is but here and there an ohJ 
codger who asks one a question that can bring it into 
any play. And then, a turn upon one's heel, or look- 
ing at one's watch, br wondering at one's short mem- 
•_ ■ I . . cry, 
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ory, or happening to forget just that one single passage, 
cai;|ries on the whole ifi two* minutes, as completely as 
if one had been working one's whole life to get ready 
for the assault* And pray now tell me, how can it bo 
worth one's best days, one's gayest hours, the very 
Hower of one's life, all to be sacrificed to plodding over 
mustv grammars and lexicons, merely to cut a figure 
just Umt about two minutes, once or twice in a year ? 

Cam, Indeed, Lionel, you appear to me a striking 
example of what a bard thing it is to learn to do well, 
after one has been accustomed to do evil. How volatile ! 
how totally void of all stability ! One minute you ex- 
hibit appearances, of repentance and reformation, and 
the next minute, all fair prospects vanish. How I la* 
ment that you were so early exposed to.a vicious world, 
before you had gained sufficient strength of mind to 
withstand bad examples ! 

Lion. Forbear, Camilla. Vou hurt pie too much. 
You excite those severe twinges of remorse, which, I 
am obliged to own, I have never been wholly free from, 
sb)c« I joined my merry compaiticnis, and began to learn 
the world. Notwithstanding my gaiety, and my appar* 
enC contentment, I confess there is something witnin, 
which constantly admonishes n^ of my errors, and makes 
me feel unhappy: so that, if it wtre not {or fashion's 
sake, I can truly say, I cou)d wish I were in your re- 
cluse situation ; here to remain, in my once pleasant 
abode, and never more mingle with the world. 

LiUv, Dear brother, I cannot leave you, without 
once mwe calling your attention to your parents, yonr 
family, and your friends. Think of their present situ- 
ation. If you have no regard for your Own character^ 
your present, or futuire happiness, 1 entreat you to have 
some pity for them. Let not the tyrant fashion bring 
you into abject slavery. Pardon me when I tellyou, 

^our pretended friends are your worst enemies. They 
ave led you into a path which will carry you directly 
to inevitable ruin, unless yon immediately forsake it. 
That knowledge of the wcwld, of which you so vainly 
> U boast. 
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boast, is infinitely worse than the ignorance which ^ou 
so much despise. Believe me, my dear brother, it is a 
knowledge, which, by your own confession, never has 
produced you any happiness^ nor will it ever ; but will 
guide you to wretchedness and misery. 

Lton. My dear sisters, I am convinced. Your words 
have pierced my very soul. I am now wretched, and 
I deserve to be so. I am determined from this moment 
to begin my reformation, and, with the assistance of 
Heaven, to complete it. Never more will I sec my vile 
companions, who have ^enticed me to go such lengths in 
wickednesb. What do I not owe to my amiable sisters 
for their friendly and seasonable advice ! I will eo direct- 
ly to my father, and^ like the prodigal son, fall on my 
knees before him, beg his forgiveness, and put myself 
entirely under his direction and instruction 5 and, so 
long as I live I never will offend him again. 
ha,v» May Heaven assist you in keeping your resolu- 
. tions ! * \ ' 



£xTRACT FROK A SpEECH IN Conghess, April, 1796, 
ON THE Subject qv thr Treaty wiTrf Great- 
Britain^ y . 

" "" IT " ■■ ■ 

IF any, against all these proofs which have been 
offered, should maintain that the peace with the 
Indians will be stable without the Western Posts, to 
them I will urge another reply. From arguments cal- 
culated to produce conviction, I will appeal directly to 
the hearts of those who hear me, and ask whether it is 
not already planted there ? I riesort especially to the 
convictions of the Western gentlemen, whether, suppo- 
sing no Posts and no Treaty, the settlers will remain 
in security ? Can they take it upon'them to say, tHat 
•n Indian peace, under these circumstances, will prove 
)5nn ? No Sir, it wjll not be peace, but a sword ; it will 
be no better than a lure to draw victims within the reach 
*>f the tomahawk. 

On 
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6a this theme, my emotions are unutterable. If I 
could find words for them, if my powers bore any nro- 
portion to my zeal, I would swell my voice to suca a | 

note of remonstrance, it should reach every log-house 
beyond the mountains* I would say to the inhabitants, I 

Wake, from your false security. Your cruel dangers, 
your more cruel apprehensions are soon to be renewed. I 

The wounds, yet unhealed, are to be torn open affairt. i 

In the day time, your path through the woods will be 
ambushed. The darknes§ of raiclnight will glitter with 
the blaze of your dwcl lings. You are a father ; the. 
blood of your sons shall lat ten your corulield. You 
are a mother j the war-hoop shall wake the sleep of 
the cradle. 

On this subject you need not suspect any deception 
on your feelings. It is a spectacle of horror which 
ganifot be overdrawn. If you have nature in your 
heart3, they will speak a language, compared with which, 
all 1 have said or can say^ will be poor and frigid. 
Will it be whispered that the treaty has made me 
a new champion for the protection of the frontiers ? It 
is known that my voice as well as vote have been uni- 
formly given in conformity with the ideas I have ex- 
pressed. Protection ia the right of the frontiers ; it is 
our duty to give it. 

Who will accuse me of wandering out of the subject ? 
Who will say that F exaggerate the tendencies of bur 
measures ? Will any one answer by a sneer, that all this 
is idle preaching? ,Will any one deny that we are 
bound, und I v^ouldhope to good purpose, by the most 
solemn sanctions of duty for the vole we give ? Are 
desj)ots alone to be reproached for unfeeling indifference 
to the tears and blood of their subjects ? Are republi- 
cans unresponsible? Have the principles on which you 
gsjmnd the reproach upon cabinets and kings no prac- 
tioil influence, no binding force? Are they merely 
themes of idle declamation, introduced to decorate the 
morality of a newspaper essay, or to furnish pretty top- 
ics of harrangue from the windows of that Slate-house ? 

I trust 
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''I trust it is neither too ipresumptuous nor too late to ast^ 
Can you put the dearest interest of society at risk, with- 
ouf guilt, and without remorse ? 

By rejecting the posts, we light the savage fires; 
we bind the victims. This day we undertake to ren- 
der account to the widows and orphans whom our de- 
cision will make, to the wretches that will be roasted at 
the stake, to our country, and I do not deem it too seri- 
ous to say, to conscience, and to Gpd. We are answera- 
ble ; and if duty be any thing more than a word of im- 
posture ; if conscience be not a bugbear, We are prepa- 
ring to make ourselves as wretched as our country. 

There is no mistake in this caac ; there can be none. 
Experience has already been the prophet of events, and 
the cries of our future victiiiis have already reached us. 
The Western inhabitants are not a silent and uncom- 
plaining sacrifice. The voice of humanity issues firom 
the shade of the wilderness. It exclaims, that while one 
hand is held up to reject this treaty, the other grasps a 
tomahawk* It sumoions our imajgination to the scenes 
that will open. It i-$ no great esort of the imagination 
to conceive that events so near are already begun. 
I can fancy that I listen to the yells of savage ven» 
geance and the slurieks of torture. Already they seem 
to sigh in the western wind ; already they mingle with 
every echo frop the mountains. - 

Let me cheer the mind, weary, no doubt, and ready 
to desjUMid on this prospect, by presenting another, 
which is yet io our power to idealize. Is it possible for 
a real American to look at the prosperity of this coun- 
try without some desire for its continuance, without 
some respect for the measures, whiqh, many will say 
produced, and all will confess, have preserved it ? Will 
he not feel some dread that a change of system will re- 
verse the scene ? The well-grounded fears of our citi- 
zens, in 1794, were removed by the treaty, but are not 
forgotten. Then they deemed war nearly inevitable ; 
and would not this adjustment have been considered at 
that day as a happy escape from the calamity ? 

The 
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Th« great interest and the general desire of our p^d-* 
pie was to enjoy the advantages of neutrality. This 
instrument, however misrepresented, aflfords America 
that inestimable security. The causes of our disputes 
are either cut up by the roots, or referred to a new ne*- 
gociation, after the end of the European war. This -was 
gaining every thing, because it confirmed our neuirali-^ 
^y^ ^y which our citizens are gaining every thing. This 
alone would justify the engagements of the government. 
For, when the fiery vapours of the war lowered in thq 
skirts of oiiv horizon, all our wishes were concentered 
in this one, that we might escape the desolation of the 
storm. This treaty, like a rainbow on the edge of the 
cloud, marked to our eyes the sp^ce wh^re it was ra- 
ging, and afforded at the same time the sure prognostic 
of fair weather. If we reject it, the vivid colours will 
gi'ow pale ; it will be a baleful meteor portending temp- 
est and war. 

Let us not hesitate then to agree to the appropriation 
to carry it into faithful execution. Thus we shall save 
the faith of our nation, secure its peace, and diffuse the 
spirit of confidence and enterprise tl^at wiH augment 
its prosperity. The progress of wealth and improve- 
ment is wonderful, and, some will think, too rapid. 
The field for exertion is fruitful and vast ; and if peace 
and good government should be preserved, the acquisi- 
tions of our citizens are not so pleasing as wKe jprOofs 
of their industry, as the instruments of their future suc- 
cess. , The rewards of exertioh go to augment its power. 
Profit is every hour becoming capital. The vast crop 
of our neutrality is all seed wheat, and is sown again, to 
swell almost beyond calculation, the future harvest of 
prosperity. And in this progress, what seeqis to be fig- 
tion is found to fall short of experience. 
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Extract from ah Oration, pronounced at Wor- 
CB9T£R, (Mass.) July 4, 1796; by Francis Blake, 
Es^. 



IN viewing the causes which kd to the event of this 
joyous anniversary; in tracing tlie effects which 
have resulted to America ; in searching for the princi^ 
pies which impelled to the contest; in recalling the feel- 
ings which supported us in the struggle^, it cannot fail 
to occur to us that the causes have not been confined 
to the limits of our continent ; that the effects have ex- 
tended far beyond the boundaries of our nation ; that 
the glorious example, with electrical rapidity, has flash- 
ed across the Atlantic ; that, guided by the same prin- 
ciples, conducted by the same feelings, the pegple, who 
so gallantly fought and bled for the security of our lives 
ana our liberties, are now fighting and bleeding in de- 
fence of their, own. 

On this day, therefore, religiously s devoted to th<? 
consecratipn of our independence, it becomes us, as the 
votaries of freedom, as friends to the rights of man, 
and bound to support them whenever invaded, to turn 
our attention, with a grateful enthusiasm, to the scenes 
of their sufferings, their revolt, and their victories. 
While eaflting in the full enjoyment of peace and |ran- 
aiiility, snail not a tear for the unexampled distresses of 
tnis magnanimous nation, check, for a moment, the 
emotions of our joy ? 

Thev have sworjn that they will live FREE ot DIE! 
They nave solemnly sworn that the sword, which has 
been drawn in defence of their country, shaU never be 
returned to its scabbard, till it has secured to them vic- 
tory and freedom. Let us then breath forth a iervent 
ejaculation to Heaven, that their vows may be remem- 
Iniped; that the cause of our former allies may not be 

deserted, 
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deserted, till thfjy have scourged their invaders, till they s 
tave driven them back ia contusion to the regions of 
terror, from whence they emerged. 
. While we remember with horror (he continued effu- 
sion of blood, which darkened the morning of their rev- 
olution, let us not forget that theii' vengeance was rous- 
ed by the champions of despotism, whose lives have 
since justly atoned for die crimes they committed • 
While we mment the sanguinary scenes, which clouded 
its progress, let it not be forgotten that they ait>se from 
the bloody manifesto of a band of tyrants, combined 
for the hellish purpose of again rivetting the chains 
they had broken. 

The league of Pilnitz, like the league of Satan and 
his angels, revolting against the Majesty of heaven, wad 
professedly fabricatedj^ to arrest forever the progress 
of freedom 5 to usurp the dominion of France, and di- 
vide the spoil among this band of royal plunderers. 
Have we not heard, thai the noble, the generous, the 
grateful monarch of the forest, that fewned at the feet 
of Androcles, ^'hea remembering his former friendship, 
will ever turn with fury on his pursuei'S; and when 
robbed of his wKclps, rests not titi bis fangs are crim- 
soned in the. blood of the aggressor. 

Shall then the fei*vour of our friendship be abated, by 
remembering the transitory frenzy of a peop^ei distract- 
ed with the enthusiasm of freedom, and irriittted to 
madness by the dreadful prospect of losing what they 
had enjoyed but for a moment ? Let it ly^ver be said 
of us, as of Rome and of Athens, that ingratitude 13 
the- common vice of republics. Was it to the crowded 
monarch, named Louis the Sixteenth, or to the people 
of France, that we were indebted, for the blood and 
treasure that were so. profusely lavished in our cause ? 
Shall then their services be forgotten, in the remem- 
bi-ance of their momentary ex<j^sses ? or shall we re- 
fuse our most cordial concurrence in the feelings which 
impel them to to the present contest with the YiuSan po- 
tentates of Europe ? 
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Can we doubt, for a moment, which is the cause we 
are bound to support with our sanction, when we behold 
the winds, and the seas, those dreadful ministers of Hea- 
ven's vengeance, commissioned to advance their pro- 
gress, and deluge their enemies ? When we behold Ariel, 
with his attendant spirits, gently hovering over their 
navies, and wafting them to victory on the bosom of the 
ocean; while - Neptune and Boreas have combined 
against the league of their oppressors, to ovenvhelm in 
the deep these deluded followers of Pharaoh ! Have we 
not seen them fed, as with manna from heaven ; the 
waters divided, and the walls of Jerico failing before 
them, while the fair prospect of liberty has led them in 
triumph through the wilderness, as a-cloudby day, and 
a pillar of fire by night ? 

AMERICANS ! Let us join in a fervent supplica- 
tion, that the sacred charters of humanity, which we 
have once sealed with our blood, may be forever pre- 
served from the deadly grasps of tyrants. 

FRENCHMEN! Be^rm; be undaunted in the 
struggle you have thus miraculously supported. Evince 
to the woi'ld, now gazing with admiration at your ex- 
ploits in the field of battte, that you have virtue equal 
to your courage ; that you are firiends to the friends of 
humanity 5 that your arms are nerved only against the 
enemies of man. Let Bot the sacred name of LIBER- 
TY be polluted by the frenzy of licentious passions*, 
but may your present glorious constitution, while it 
protects your freedom from the unhallowed ii^vages of 
tyranny, remain an unshaken bulwark against the de- 
Structive fury of faction. 

TYRANTS \ Turn from the impious work of blood 
in which your hands are imbrued, and tremble at the 
desperation of your revolting subjects \ repent in sack- 
clotn and ashes. For behold, ye, who have been ex- 
alted up to heaven, shall, ere long, be cast down to hell ! 
The final period of your crimes is rapidly approaching. 
The grand POLITICAL MILLENNIUM is at hand; 

/ when 
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wBen tyranny shall be buried in ruins ; when all na- 
tions shall be united in ONE MIGHTY REPUBLIC! 
when the four angels, that stand on the four corners Of 
the globe, shall, with one accord, lift up their voices to 
heaven 5 proclaiming PEACE ON EARTH, AND 
GOOD WILL TO ALL MEN. 



Gekeral Description or America. 

Extract prom a Poem spoken at Dartmouth Col- 

LEGS, ON Commencement Day, 1 795. 

" " ' " I ■' ■■ ^ -■l« »ll ■ !■ ■ ■ .f I III 1 ^ I I I ■ I III , ! 11 ■! II 

FROM Patagonia*s snow invested wilds. 
To Darien, where constant verdure smiles^ 
Tlie Andes nieet the morning's earliest ray, 
O'erlook the clouds and check the flood of Day. 
In copious torrents from their eastern side, 
Flow the vast streams of Amazsonia^s tide. 
Roll on majestic through her boundless plain, 
And swell tlie surface of the neighbouring main. 
Nor Plata less a broad, deep channel fills ; 
Danube and Walga by his side were rills. 
Bat leave, my muse, this wide-extended clioM, 
By nature stamp'd with all she owns sublime. 
Here she has wrought apoQ her largest plan, 
But mouras in solitude the wrongs of man. 
Here Gautemozin writhM in flames of fire, 
And slaughtered millions rcmnd their prince expire^ 
Rise, sleeping vengeance ! vindicate their cause ; 
And thou, stern justice, execute thy laws : 
Ye Andes, strike Hesperian fraud with, dread, 
Burst thy volcanoes on the guilty head ! 

Where Cancer's sun pours down his ardent blaze^ 
Draws the Monsoons, and lengthens out bis days, 
The spacious gulf of Mexic' rolls his tide, 
And thronging fleets of various nations ride. 
The fertile isles their rich luxuriance pour, 
And western dainties crown the eastern shore, 

Bnt 
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But weep) humanity, th^ black disgrace, 
And spread thy blushes o^er oppression's face! 
Ye sons of mirth, your bowls, your richest food, 
Is mingled with fi*aternal tears and blood. 
Still groans the slaye beneath his master's ro<L 
But naturcj wrong'd^ appeals to nature's GOD. 
The sun frowns angry at th' inhuman sight ; 
The stars, offended, redden in the night : 
In western skies> drear horror gathers round, 
And waking vengeance murmurs under ground ; 
-O'er all the culph the darkening vapours rise, 
And the black clouds sail awful round the skies. 
From heaven to earth swift thunderbolts are hurl'd, 
And storm's dread demon shakes th' astonish'd worU. 
The rich plantation lies a barren waste, 
And all the works of slavery are defac'd* 
Ye tyrant**, own the devastation just ; 
'Tis for your wrongs the fertile earth is curs'd;* 

Columbia's States unfold their milder scenes, 
And freedom's realms afford more pleasing themes. 
Prom Georgians plains, to Hudson's highest source, 
The northern Andes range their varied course : 
Rank above rank, they swell their growing size, 
Rear their blue arches, and invade the skies. 
Here spreads a forest 5 there a city shines ; 
Here swell the hills, and there a vale declines. 
Here, through the meads, meand'ring rivers run j 
There placid lakes reflect the full orb'd sun. 
From mountain sides perennial fountains flow, 
And streams majestic pend their course below. 
Here rise the groves 5 there opes the fertile lawn, ' 
^ Fresh fragrance breathes, and Ceres waves her corp. 
Along the east, ^vhere the proud billows roar, . 
Capacious harbours grace the winding shore ; 
The nation's splendour and the merchant's pride 
Wafts with each gale, and floats with ev'ry tide. 
From Iroquois to vast Superiourls strand, 
Sprea^^ tic wide lakes and insulate the land. 

Hci'o 
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Here growing commerce shall unfold her sail, 
Load the Hen bark, and woo the inland gale. 
Fsr to the west, where savage hordes reside,^ 
Smooth Mississippi rolls his copious tide^ > 
And feir Ohio weds his silver side. J 

Hail, happy States ! thine is the blissful seat^ 
Where nature^s ^ifis and art's innprovements meet. 
Thy temp'rate air breathes health ; thy fertile soil 
In copious plenty pays the labourer's toil. 
Ask not for mountains of Penwrian ore, 
Nor court the dust that shines on Afric's shore. 
TOe plough explores for thee the "richest mine ; 
Than autumn's fruit, no goodlier ore can shine^ 
O'er the wide plain and mrough the op'ning glade, 
Flows the canal obsequious to the spade. 

Commerce to wealth and knowledge turns the key, 

Floats d'er the land and sails to every sea. 

Thrice happy art ! he thy white sail unfuri'd, 

Not to corrupt, but socialize the world. 
The muse prophetic views the coming day, 

When federal laws beyond the line shall sway. 

Where Spanish indolence inactive lies. 

And ev'ry art and ev'ry virtue dies^ 

Where pride and avarice their empire hold. 

Ignobly great, and poor amid their ^old, 

Columbia's genius shall the mind inspire, 

And fill each breast with patriotic fire. 

Nor east nor western oceans shall confine 

The generous flame that dignifies the mind ; 

O'er all the earth shall freedom's banner wav^u 

The tyrant blast and liberate the slave. 

Plenty and peace shall spread from, pole to polo. 

Till earth's grand family possess one souK 



>.> 
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Dialogue betweek a Master and Slave. 



Master. TM'OW, villain ! what have you to say for 
JL^ this second attempt to run away ? Is 
there any punishment that you do not deserve ? 

Slave. I well know that nothing I can say wiU avaik 
I submit to ray fate. 

Mast. But are vdu not a base fellow, a hardened and 
ungrateful rascal? 

Slave. I am a slave. That is answer enough. 

Mast. I am not content with that answer. 1 thought 
I discerned in you some, tokens of a mind superiomr to 
your condition. I treated you accordingly. You have 
been cotnfortablv fed and lodged, not over>worked, and 
attended with the most humane care when you were 
sick. And is this the return ? 

Slave. Since you condescend to talk with me, as 
man to man, I will reply. What have you. done, what 
can you do for me that will compensate for the liberty 
which you have taken away ? 

Mast. I did not take it away. You were a slave 
when I fairly purchased you. 

Slave. Did I give my consent to the purchase ? 

Mast. You had* no consent to give. You had al- 
ready lost the right of disposing of yourself. 

Slave. I haci lost the power, but how the right ? 1 
was treacherously kidnapped in my own country, when 
following an honest occupation. 1 was put in chains, 
sold to one of your countrymen, carriea by force on 
board his ship, brought hither, and exposed to sale like 
a beast in the market, where you bought me* What 
step in all this progress of violence and injustice can 
give* a right ? vVas it in the villain who stole me, in 
the slave-merchant Vho tempted him to. do so, or in 
you who encouraged the slave-merchant to bring his 
cargt) of human cattle to cultivate your ian<^s ? 

Masu 
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Mast. It is in the order of Providence that, one man 
should become subservient to another. It ever has 
been so, and ever will be. I found the custom, and did 
not make it* 

Slave. You cannot but be sensible, that the robber 
who puts a pistol to your breast may make just the same 
plea. Providence gives him a power over your life and 
properly ; it gave my enemies a power over my liberty. 
But it has also given me legs to escape with ; and what 
should prevent me from using them ? Nay, what should 
restrain me from retaliating the wrongs I have suffered, 
if a favourable occasion should offer ? 

Mast. Gratitude ! I repeat, gratitude ! Have I not 
endeavoured ever since 1 possessed you, to alleviate 
your misfortunes by kind treatment ; and does that con- 
tor no obligation ? Consider how much worse your con- 
dition might have been under another master. 

Slave* You have done nothing for me more than for 
your working cattle. Are th^y not well fed and tended ? 
do you work them harder than your slaves ? is not the 
rule of treating both designed only for your own advan- 
tage ? You treat both your men and bcast^.slaves bcttejf 
than some of your neighbours, because you are more 
prudent and wealthy than they. 

MasU You might add, more humane too. 

Slave. Humane ! Does it deserve that appellatloa 
to keep your felIow<*men in forced subiection. deprived 
of all exercise of their free will, liable to all the inju- 
ries that your own caprice, or the brutalitv of your 
overseers, may heap on them? and devoted, soul and 
body, only to your pleasure and emolument ? Can grat- 
itud^^ke place between creatures in such a state, and 
the tyrant who holds them in it? Look at these lunbs ; 
are they not those of a man ? Think that I have the 
spirit of a man too. 

Mast. But it was my intention not only to make 
your life tolerably comfortable at present, but to pro- 
vide for you in your old age, 

\V Slaxte. 
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Slave. Alas ! is a life like mine, torn from country, 
friends, and all I held dear, and compelled to toil un- 
der the burning sun for a master, worth thinking about 
for old age ? No : the sooner it ends, the sooner I shall 
obtain that relief for which ray soul pants. 

Mast. Is it impossible, then, to hold you by any ties 
but those of constraint and severity ? 

Slave. It is impossible to make one, who has felt tlie 
vahie of freedom, acquiesce in being a slave. 

Mast. Suppose I were to restore you to your liberty, 
would you reckon that a favour ? 

Slave. The greatest ; for although it would only be 
undoing a wrone, I know too well how few among man- 
kind are capable of sacrificing interest to justice, not 
to prize the exertion when it is made. 
Mast. I do it, then ; be free. 

Slave. Now I am indeed your servant, though not 
your slave. And as the first return I can make for 
your kindness, I will tell you freely the condition in 
which you live. You are surrounded with implacable 
foes, who long for a safe opportunity to revenge upon 
you and the. other planters all the miseries they have 
endured. The more generous their natures, the more 
indignant thev feel against that cruel injustice which 
has dragged them hither, and doomed them to perpet- 
ual servitude. You can rely on no kindness on your 
Eart, to soften the obduracy of their resentment. You 
ave reduced them to the state of brute beasts ; and if 
they have not the stupidity of beasts of burden, they 
must have the ferocity of beasts of prey. Superior force 
alone can give you security^ As soon as that fails, 
you are at the mercy of the merciless* Such is the 
.social bond between master and slave ! 



Part 
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Paet of Mr. O'Connor's Speech in the Irish House 
or CoBfNOiirs, in Favour of the Bill for emanci- 
pating THE Roman Catholics, 1795. 

IF I were to judge from the dead silence witk rAich 
injr speech has been received, I should suspect that 
what I nave said was not very palatable to some men 
in this House. But I have not risked connexions, en- 
deared to me by every^tie of blood and friendship, to 
support one set of men in preference to another. I 
ha vc"* hazarded loo much, by the part I have taken, to 
allow the breath of calumny to taint the objects I have 
had in view. Immutable principles, on which the 
happiness and liberty of my countrvmen depend, convey 
to my mind the only substantial boon for which great 
sacrinccs should be made. 

And I here avow myself the zealous and earne^it 
advocate for the most unqualified emancipation of my 
catholic countrymen ; in the hope and conviction, that 
the monopoly of the rights and liberties of my country, 
which has hitherto effectually withstood the efforts o( 
a part of the people, must yield to the unanimous wiM, 
to the decided interest, and to the genei-al effort of a 
whole united people. It is from this conviction, and 
it is for that transcendently important object, that, 
while the noble Lord and the Right Honorable Sccre* 
tary, are oflering to risk their lives and fortunes in sup- 
port of a system that militates against the liberty of my 
countrymen, I will risk every thing dear to me on earth. 

It is for this great object I have, I fear, more than 
risked connexions dearer to me than life itself. But 
he must be a spiritless man, and this a Sjpiritless nation, 
not to resent the baseness of a British Minister, who has 
raised our hopes in ordLer to seduce a rival to share with 
him the disgiTBrce of this accursed political crusade, and 
blast thepfll afterwards,. that he may degrade a competitor 
'"^- la 
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lo the station of a dependent. And, that he may de- 
stroy friendship which his nature never knew, he has 
sported with the feelings of a whole nation. Raising 
the cup with one hand to the parched lip of expectancy, 
ke has dashed it to the earth with the other, in all the 
wantonness of insult, and with all the aggravation of con- 
tempt. 

Does he imagine, that the people of this country, 
after he has tantalized thera witti the cheering hope of 
present alleviation, and of future prosperity, will tamely 
bear to be forced to a re-endurance of their former 
sufferings, and to a re-appointment of their former 
spoilers ? Does he, from confidence of long succfe%s in 
debauching the human mind, expct from y6u, calling 
yourselves the repi»3sentatives of the people of Ireland, 
to reject a bill, which has received the unanimous con- 
sent of your constituents ? or does he mean to puzzle 
the versatile disposition of this House, on which he has 
made so many successful experiments already, by dis- 
tracting you between obedience to his ixiiperious man- 
dates, and obedience to the will of the people you 
should represent ? 

Or does he flatter himself, that he shall now succeed, 
because be has succeeded in betraying his own country, 
into exchanging that peace, by which she might have 
retrieved her shattered finances, for a war, in which he 
has squandered twenty time:> a greater treasure, in the 
course of two years, than^with all his famed economy, 
he had been able to save, in the course of ten ? for a 
war in which the prime youth of the world have been 
offered up, victims to his ambition and his schemes, as 
boundless and presumptuous, as ill-concerted and ill- 
combined ; for a war in which the plains of every nation 
in Europe have been crimsoned with oceans of blood ; 
for a war in which his country has reaped nothing but 
disgrace, and which must ultimately prove her ruin 'i 

t)oes he flatter himself, that lie shall be enabled, 
Satan like, to end his political career by involving the 
whole empire in a civil war, froin wWch nothing can 

accrue, 
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accrue, h^t a dolefiil and barren conquest to the victor ? 
I trust the people oi^ England are too wise and too just 
to attextipt to force measures upon us which they would 
themselves reject with disdain. I trust they have not 
themselves so soon forgotten the lesson they so recently 
learned frora America, which should serve as a lasting 
example to nations, against employing force to subdue 
the spirit of a people, determined to be free ! 

But if they should be so weak, or so wicked, as to 
sufter themselves to be seduced by a man, to whose 
souly duplicity and finesse are as congenial, as ingeau* 
ousness and fair dealing is a stranger, to become the in- 
siruments of supporting a few odious public chamcters 
in power and rapacity, against the interest and against 
the sense of a •. hole people ; if we are to be dragooned 
into measures against our will, by a nation that would 
lose her last life, and expend her last guinea, in resent- 
ing a similar insult, if offered to herself, I trust she wiU 
find in the people of this country a spirit in no wise in- 
ferior to her own. - 

You are at this moment at the most awful period of 
your lives. The Minister of England has rommitted 
you with your country; and on this night your adoption 
or rejection of this bill, must determine, in the eyes of 
the Irish nation, which you represent, the Minister of 
Ei)gland, or the pe«ple of Ireland! And, although you 
are convinced, you do not represent the people of ire- 
land; although you ai^ convinced, every man of you, 
that you are seli-created, it does not alter the nature of 
. the contest ; it is still a contest between the Minister Of 
England and the people of Ireland ; and the weakness 
of your title should only make you the more circumspect 
in the exercise of your power. 

Fortunately, the views of the British Minister have 
been detected ; fortunately, the people of this country 
see him in his true colours. Like the desperate game- 
ster, v/ho has lost his all, in the wildest schemes of ag- 
grandizement, he looks round for some dupe to supply 
him with the further means of future projects ; and in the 
W 2 crafty 
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crafty subtleness of his soul, he fondly ifbagines, he has 
found that easy duj^e io the credulity of the Irish na- 
tion. After he has exhausted his own country in a cru- 
sade against that phantom, political opinion, he flatters 
himseli he shall bo enabled to resuscitate her at the ex-? 
pense of yours. 

As you value the peace and happiness of your coun* 
try ; as you value the rights and liberties of the soil that 
has given you birth ; and if you are not lost to every 
sense of feeling for your own consequence and im]3or- 
tance as men, 1 call on you this night to make your 
stand* I call on you to rally round the independence 
t)f yoiu" country, whose existence has been so artfully 
assailed. Believe me, the British Minister will leave 
ygu in the lurch, when he sees that the* people of this 
nation are too much in earnest to be tricked out of their 
rights, or the independence of their country. 

What a display of legislation have we had on this 
night ? Artificers who neither know the foundatioa on 
which they work, the instruments they ought to use, nor 
the materials required ! Is it on the narrow basis of mo- 
liopoly and exclusion you would erect a temple to ike 
growing liberty of your country ? If you will legislate ; 
know, that on the broad basis of immutable justice only, 
you can raise a lasting,, beauteous temple to the liberty 
of your island; whose ample baat shall lodge, and 
^ whose roof shall shelter her united family from the rank- 
ling inclemency of rejection and exclusion. Know, that 
reast>n is that silken thread by which the lawgiver leads 
-his people ; and above all, know, that in the knowledge 
of the temper of the public mind, consists the skill and 
tie wisdom of the legislator. 

Do not imagine that the minds of your countrymen 
have been stationary, while that of all Europe has been 
rapidly progressive ; for you must be blind not to per- 
ceive, that the whole European mind lm» undergone a 
revolution, neither confined tp this nor to that coiintry 5 
but as general as the great causes which have given it 
birth, and still continue to feed its growth. In vain do 

these 
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these men, who subsist but on the abuses of the govern- 
ment uader which they live, flatter themselves, that 
what vie have seen these last six years is but the fever 
of the rafoment, which will pass away as so©4i as the pa- 
tient has been let blood enough. 

As well may they attempt to alter the course of na- 
ture, without altering her laws* if they would effect 
a counter revolution in the European unnd, they must 
destroy commerce and its effects ; they must abolish ev- 
ery tmce of the mariner's compass ; they must consign 
every book to the flames ; they must obh'lerate every 
vestige of the invention of the press ; they must destroy 
the conduit of intelligence, by destroying the institution 
of the post office. Then, and not till then, they and 
their abuses may live on, in all the security which ignor- 
ance, superstition, and want of concert in the people can 
bestow. ■ ' 

But wjiile I would overwhelm with despair those 
men who have been nursed in the lap of venality and 
prostitution; who have been educated in contempt and 
lidicule of a love for their country ; and who have 
grown grey in scoffmg at every thing like public spirit, 
let me congratulate every true friend to mankind, that 
that commerce, which has begotten so much independ- 
ence, will continue to beget more ; and let me congratu- 
late every friend to the human species, that the press, 
which has sent such a mass of information into the 
world, will continue, with accelerated rapidity, to pour^ 
forth its treasures so beneficial to mankind. 

It is to these great causes we are indebted, that the 
combination of 'priests and despots, which so long ty- 
rannized over the civil and political liberty of Europe, 
has been dissolved. It Is to these great causes we are 
indebted, that no priest, be his religion what it may, 
dares preach the doctrine which inculcaffes the necessity 
of sacrificing every right and every blessing this world 
can afford^ as the only mean of obtaining eternal hap- 
P'aess^ in the life to come. 

This 
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This was the doctrine by which the despotism of 
Europe was so long supported ; this was the doctrine 
by which the political popery of Europe was supported ; 
but the doctrine and the despotism may now sleep in 
the same grave, until the trumpet of ignorance, super- 
stition, and bigotry, shall sound their resurrection. 



Scene from the Tragedy of Tamerlane. 

Enter Omar and Tamerlane. 

Omar. "FTONOR and lame 
[jBozomg.jfJL Forever wait the Emperor; may our 

Prophet 
Give him ten thousand thousand days of life, 
And every day like this. The captive sultan, 
Fierce in his b6nds, and at his fate repining, 
Attends your sacred will, 

Tamerlane. Let him approach. 
l^Enter Bajazet and other Turkish Prisoners in chaijis^ 

with a guardA 
When I survey the ruins of this field, 
The wild destruction, which thy fierce ambition 
Has dealt among mankind ; (so many widows 
And helpless orphans has thy battle made. 
That half our eastero world this day are mourners ;) 
Well may I, in behalf of heaven and earth, 
Demand from thee atonement for this wrong. 

Baj. Make thy demand of those that own thy 
power; 
Know I am still beyond it ; and though fortune 
Has stript me of the train and pomp of greatness. 
That outside of a king ; yet still my soul, 
FixM high, and of itself alone dependent, 
Is ever free and4*oyal ; and even now, 
As at the head of battle, does defy thee. 
I know what power the chance of war has given, 
And dare thee to the use on't. This vile speeching, 
This after-game of words, is what most irks me ; 

Spare 
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Spare that, and for the rest 'tis equal all, 
Be it as it may. 

Tarn. Well was it for the world, 
When, on their borders, neighbouring princes met, 
Frequent in friendly parle, by cool debates 
Preventing wasteful war : such should our meeting 
Have been, hadst thou but held in just regard 
The sanctity of leagues so often sworn to. 
Canst thou believe thy Prophet, or, what's more, 
That Power supreme, which made thee and thy Prophet, 
Will, with impunity, let pass that breach 
Of sacred faith given to the royal Greek ? 

Baj. Thou pedant talker ! ha ! art thou a king 
Possessed of sacred power, Heaven's darlitig attribute. 
And dost thou prate of leagues, and oaths, and prophets ? 
1 hate the Greek, (perdition on his name !) 
As 1 do thee, and would have met you both, 
As death does human nature, for destruction. 

Tarn. Causeless to hate, is not of human kind : 
The savage brute that haunts in woods remote 
And desart wilds, tears not the fearful traveller. 
If hunger, or some injury, provoke not. 

Baj. Can a king want a cause, when empire bids 
Go on ? What is he born for, but ambition f 
It is his hunger, 'tis his call of nature. 
The noble appetite which will be satisfy'd. 
And, like the food of gods, makes him immortal. 

Tarn. Henceforth I will not wonder we were fics^ 
Since souls that differ so by nature, hate^ 
And strong antipathv forbids their union. 

Baj The noble fire that warms me docs indeed 
Transcend thy coldness. I am pleas'd we differ, 
Nor think alike. 

Tarn. No : for I think like man, 
Thou like a monster, from whose baleful presence 
Nature starts back ; and though she fix'd her stamp 
On tliy rough mass, and mark'd thee for a man, 
Now, conscious of her error, she disclaims thee. 
As form'd for her destruction. 

'Til 
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'Tis true, 1 am a king, as thou hast been ; 
Honor and glory too have been my aim ; 
But though I dare face death, and all the dangers 
Which furious war wears in its bloody front, 
Yet would I choose to fix my name by peace, 
Bv justice, and by mercy ; and to raise 
My trophies on the blessings of mankind : 
Nor would I buy the empire of the world 
With ruin of the people whom I sway, 
On forfeit of my honor. 

Bajn Prophet, I thank thee. 
Confusion! couldst thou rob me of my gloiy 
To dress up this tame king, this preaching dervise \ 
Unfit for war, thou shouldst havie livM secure 
In lazy peace, and with debating senates 
Shai'd a precarious sceptre ; sat tamely still, 
And let bold factions canton out thy power 
And wrangle for the spoils they robVd thee of i 
Whilst I, (O blast the power that stops my ardour) 
Would, like a tempest, rush amidst the nations^ 
Be greatly terrible, and deal like A Iha, 
My angry thunder on the frighted world. 

Tarn, The world ! 'twould be too little for thy pride r 
Thou wouldst scale heav'n. 

Baj. I would. Away! my soul 
Disdains thy conference. 

Tarn. Thou vain, rash thing. 
That, with gigantic insolence, has darM 
To lift thy wretched self above the .stars, 
And mate with power aimighty, thou art fall'n ! 

Baj. 'Tis.false! I am not fall'n from aught I have 
been ! 
At lekst my soul resolves to keep her state. 
And scorns to make acquaintance with ill fortune. 

Tarn. Almost beneath my pity art thou fall'n ; 
Since, while the avenging hand of Heav'n is on th«e. 
And presses to the dust thy swelling soul, 
Fool-hardy^ with the stronger thou contcndest. 
To what vast heights had thy tumultuous temper 

"^ " Bepi. 
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Been hurry'd, if success had crown'd thy wishes ! 

Say, what had I to expect, if thou hadst conquer'd ? 
B<y. Oh, glorious thought ! Ye powVs, I will ejijoy i(y 

Though but m fancy ; imagination shall 

Make room to entertain the vast idea. 

Oh ! had I been the master but of yesterday, 

The world, the world had felt me ; and for thee, 

I had us'd thee, as thou art to me, a dog. 

The object of my scorn and mortal liatred. 

I would have cag'd thee for the scorn of slaves. 

I would have taught thy neck to know my weight, 

And mounted froni that footstool to the saddle : 

Till thou hadst begg'd to die ; and e'en that mercy 

I had deny'd thee. Now thou know'st my mind, , 
And question me no farther. 

Tarn. Well dost thou teach me 
What justice should exact from thee. Mankind, 
With one consent, cry out for vengeance on thee ; 
Loudly they call to cut off this league-breaker, 
This wild destroyer, from the face pf earth. 

Baj. Do it, and rid thy shaking soul at once 
Of its worst fear. 

Tarn. Why slept the thunder 
That should have arm'd the idol deity, 
And given thee power, ere yester sun was set. 
To shake the soul of Tamerlane. Hadst thou an arm 
To make thee fear' J, thou shouldst have prov'd it on me, 
Amidst the sweat and blood of yoader field, 
When, through the tumult of the war I sought thce^ 
Fenc'd in with nations, 

Baj, Oh, blast the stars 
That fated us to different sceses of slaughter ! 
Oh! could my sword have met thee ! 

Tarn. Thou hadst then, 
As now, been in my power, and held thy life 
Dependent on my gift. Yes, Bajazet, 
I bid thee live. So much my soul disdains 
That thou shouldst think I can fear aught but Heaven, 
Nay more ; couldst thou forget thy binital fierceness, 

And 
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And form thyself to manhood, I would bid thee 
Live and be still a king, that thou mayst learn 

What man should be to man 

This i-oyal tent, with such of thy domestics 

As can be found, shall wait upon thy service ; 

Nor will I use my fortune to demand 

Hard terms of peace ; but such as thou mayst offer 

With honor, I with honor may receive. 

Colonel Barrels Speech in the British Parlia- 
ment, 1765, ON THE Stamp- Act Bill. 



ON the first reading of the bill, Mr. Townseml spoke 
in its favour; and concluded with the following 
words : '* And will these Americans, children planted 
by our care; nourished up by our indulgence, until 
they are grow n to a degree of strength and opulence ; 
and protected by our arms ; will they grudge to con- 
tribute their mite, to relieve us from the heavy weight 
0f that burthen which we lie under ?" 

On this Colonel Barre rose, and answered Mr. Towns- 
end in the following masterly manner, 

"They planted by YOUR care!" No; your op- 
pressions planted them in America. They fled from 
your tyranny, to a (hen uncultivatec and uniiospitable 
country, where they exposed themselves to almost all 
the hardships to which human nature is liable ; and 
among others, to the cruelties of a savage foe, the most 
subtle, and I will take upon me to say, the most formi 
dable of any people upon the face of the earth ; am 
yet, actuated by principles of ti-ue English liberty, tho; 
met all hardships with pleasure, compared with thosl 
they suffered in their own country, from the hands 
those who should have been their friends. 

" They nourished up by your indulgence !" Th 
grew by your neglect of them. As soon as yon bcgq 
to care about them^ that care was exercised in sendii 

persoi 
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peraons to rule them, ifl one department and another, 
who were, perhaps, the deputies of deputies to sotofe 
members oi this House, sent to spy out their liberties-, 
to misrepresent their actions, and to prey upon them ; 
men, whose behaviour, on many occasions, has caused 
the blood of those sons of liberty to recoil within theitt; 
men promoted to the highest seat of justice ; some, who, 
to my knowledge, were glad, by going to a foreign 
country, to escape being brought to me mlt of a court of 
justice in their own. 

"They protected by YOUR arms?" They have 
nobly taken up arms in your defence ; have exerted a 
vaflour, amidst their consftnt and laborious industry, for 
the defence of a country, whose frontier was drenched 
la blood, while its interior, parts yielded all its little 
savings to your emoluments. 

And, believe me ; remember I this day told you so, 
that the same spirit of freedom, which actuated that 
people at first, will accompany them still. But pru- 
dence forbids me to explain myself further. Heaven 
knows, I do not at this time speak from motives of party 
heat ; what I deliver are the genuine sentiments of my 
heart. 

However superior, to me in general knowledge and 
experience the respectable body of this House may be, 
yet I claim to know more of Ajnerica than most of 
you, having seen and been conversant in that country* 
The people, I believe, are as truly loyal as any subjects 
the king has •, but a people jealous of their liberties, 
and who will vindicate them, if ever they should be 
violated. But the subject is too delicate, I will say riS 
more. 
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The Last Day- 
Extract FROM A MANUSCRIPT PoEM^. 



THE day of Doom, the all important day, 
I sing ; that link extreme of time, which joins 
The measured chain of days, and months, and years. 
To one eternal, one effulgent day : 
Day to the children of the day ; but night, 
Eternal night, to all the sons of darkness. 
The time affixM by God's decree arrives. 
Th' Almighty spake : heav'n*openM wide her gates. 
TJie herald Gabriel, far advanc'd in front, 
RaisM on seraphic wings,.fir8t issued forth. 
Next the Creation's Sire, veiPd in a cloud 
Of awful gloom, from which red lightnings flashed, 
And rending thunders roarM, pass'd through the gates. 
At his right hand sat his eternal Son, 
High rais'd upon a golden throne embdssM 
With gems, that sparkled through the cloud. Angels 
And saints, the countless host of those, who hold 
The realms of bliss, next in procession mov'd : 
Nor could the wide-extended space from Aries 
To the scales, that poise the hemispheres, 
Contain the army of the skies. 

The earth bad never seen a larger host, 
Than when the foe of Greece spread o'er the land 
And sea from Hebrus to Thermopylae ; 
But this was small, compar'd with what the heavens 
Now saw, as earth is small compar'd with heaven. 
The numerous stars, that hold their course along 
The milky- w^y, and in the neighb'ring skies, 
No sooner saw their Maker cloth'd in storms, 
And felt his thunder shake their solid spheres, 
Than trembling they retire ; as when some king 
Enrag'd frowns on his slaves, who flee his facft^ 
Till he commands them stand and hear his will. 
So had the frighted stars fled off and left 

The 
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The mundane space all void, had not the trump 

Of Gabriel ihterpos'd, and with a voice 

More loud than ever yet creation heard, 

Impressed the mandates of all nature's God 

Upon all nature's works. Ye stars ! (said h.e) 

Return, and hold y^r station in your orbs ; 

There stand and see what He on earth transa/cts 

This day, and witness how he deals with man. . 

Thou sun ! who from the birth of time hast loll'd 

Thy chariot round the world, and shed thy beaihs , 

Alike on all mankind, look on and see 

The equal justice of thy God to man 

Outshine thy equal rays.* Th' affrighted earth 

Took the alarm of heav'n : the atmosphere 

Assay'd to flee upon the wings of storm. 

Fierce tempests beat the lofty mountains' sides, 

Sweep forests down, and spread destruction o'er 

The works of man. The troubled ocean heaves : 

His surging billows mingle with the clouds : 

His deepest caverns lie expos'd to view. 

The earth, convuls'd from her deep centre, heaves. 

Order forsook the world : discord spread Avide. 

The confus'd elements again had join'd 

The listless empire of primeval chaos, 

Had not harmonic sounds assuag'd their tumult. 

Spirit divine ! thou soul of harmony - 
In heaven and earth, breathe through my lines and speak 
The power of music's charms, v/hen heavenly love 
Warm'd every breast of angels, seraphim. 
And doubly glow'd in the Almighty's Son ; 
Who, like a bridegroom clad in smiling youth 
And robes of peace, prepar'd to meet his bride. 
The lightnings ceas'd ; the thunders died, when he 
Complacent smil'd. . GaJ^riel, and all the choir 
Of heaven, said he, hush the coramoved world, 
And wake the sleeping saints with sounds of peace. 
His words like melting music flow'd : his face. 
More radiant than the vernal movn, that smiles 
The^arth to joy. The trump of Gabriel led 
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The choral song : unnmnber'd harps ef gok), 
And voices sweet join'd the melodious sound. 
Discord, that late had mov'd the elements 
To war, and 'gan t' invade the spheres, 
Was hush'd to sleep. Quick changM the scetie, 
From raging discoid, universal storm. 
To soothing sounds, and universal calm. 
The sun, from blacked clouds, unveil'd his face, 
And shone with double radiance on the earth. 
The fixed stars had ceasM to shed their beams, 
And ti'embling, hid in sable darkness^ stood ; 
But now, enraptur'd with symphonious sounds^ 
They dart their genial rays, and fill their orbs 
With pleasing light, and soul-revivirrg warmth. 
Bui thou, O Earth, most felt the pleasing change. 

Fierce storms were mute. 

Old ocean heard, and smoothed his tempest fece j 
And spring-like beauty smiPd on all the earth. 

Poets have sung of Orpheus' potent lyre 5 
Eurydice, forc'd from the bands of death. 
Of bending trees and moving rocks obsequious 
To the sound. But now whole worlds obey. 
Death could not hold his victims in the tomb. 
" Thou monarch of the grave, resign the just ! 
Awake I ye saints, from your long night of sleep, 
Adorn'd with ever-blooming youth and robes 
Of heavenly innocence. Salute the morn 
Of everlasting day." Thus sung the choir. 
Death's dreary mansions heard with sad dismay. 
In the mid regions of eternal night, 
There sits the ghastly monarch on his throne. 
Substantial darkness fills the broad domain : 
Heart-chilling vapours rise from noxious lakes. 
His servaints. War, Intemp'rance, Plague, Revenge, 
Consumption, wrinkled Age, groan discord round 
His throne, and ojBfer up their loathsome fumes 
Of putrid corps, contagion, dead'hing blasts 5 
Sweet incense to their king ; or nm before 
His jSjrisly steed, when b.e rides o'er the earth, # 
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And crops with, chilling hand the bloom of life. 

Here reigns the awful monarch of the dead ; 

Whet) the full sound spread diro' his darksome realms^ 

His heart appalPd, he trembles on his throne : 

His iron nerves relax : his sceptre falls. 

The saints released, their dreary mansions leave : 

But O how chang'd ! 

No cumb'rous load of grosser elemerits, 

But pure al^rial forms their souls possess.; 

Forms, like the glorious body of their Lord, 

Glowing with beauty and immortal bloom. 



A Dialogue on Loquacity. 

'■■ " ■■■■■ ■ • ' i ■ ■! » ■ ' " i II I ■ I III ■ m^ 

Enter Stephekf. 
Stephen.^ ADIES and gentleman, you have prob- 
JLi ably hoard of Foote, the , comedian : if 
not, it is out of toy ^ power to tell you any thing about 
him, except this,; he had but one leg and his name 
was Samuel. Or, to speak, more poetically, one leg 
be had, and Samuel was his name. This Foote wrote 
a farce, called the Alderman ; in which he attempted 
to ridicule a well-fed magistrate of the city of London. 
This last, hearing of the intended aflront, called upon 
the player, and threatened him severely for his pre-, 
sumption. Sir, says FootCy.it is my business to take off 
people. You shall see how well I can take myself oiT. 
So out of the room he went, as though to prepare. . 
The Aderman sat waiting, and waiting, and waiting, 
an d I have forgotten the rest of the story; 

but it ei)4ed very comically. So 1 must request of you, ' 
to muster up your wit, and eac^ one end the story to 
his own liking. You are all wondering what this 
story leads, to. Why Pll tell you ; Foote's farce waa 
called the Alderman, ours is called the Medley ; hfs 
was written according to rule, ours is composed at loose 
ends. Yet loose as it, is, you will find it made' up, lili« 
X2 , all 
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all other pieces, of nouns, pronouns, verbs, participles, 
adverbs, conjunctions, articles, adjectives, prepositions, 
and interjections. Now, words are very harmless 
things ; though 1 confess that much depends upon the 
manner of putting them together. The only thing to 
be settled is, that, if you should dislike the arrangement, 
you will please to alter it, till it suits you. 
Enter Trueman. 

Trtieman. What are you prating about at such a rate ? 

SUphm I am speaking of Sam Foote, and preposi- 
tions, and adverbs, and many other great characters. 

Trxju Now don't you know, that your unruly tongue 
will be the ruin of you ? Did you ever see a man who 
was foaming and frothing at the mouth as you are, that 
ever said any thi..g to the purpose ? You ought always 
to think before you speak, and to consider .well to whoa 
Tou speak, and the place and time of speaking. 

Steph. Pray who taught you all thfs worldly wisdom ? 

Tru. My own e^^peiience. Sir ; which is said to be 
the best school-master in the world, and ought to teach 
it to every man of common sense. 

Steph. Then, do not imagine that you possess any 
great secret. " Keep your tongue between your tceth'^ 
is an old proverb, rusted and crusted over, till nobody 
can tell wnat it was first made of. Prudence, indeed, 
teaches the same. So prudence may teach a merchant 
to keep hi« vessels in port for fear of a storm at sea. 
But " nothiog venlure,^ nothing have'* is^nay proverb. 
Now, suppose all this world should adopt Ihis prj|dence, 
what a multitude of mutes we should have ? 'Hiere would 
%e an end of news, lawsuits, politics and society* I 
tell you, Sir, that busy tongues are like main spi4ngs^ 
they set every thing in motion. 

Tru. But Where's a man's digniity, all this time, labile 
im tongue is running at randoat, without a single 
diought to guide it ? 

Steph* liis dignity! thai indeed! Out upon parole. 
where it ought to be. A man's dignity! as though 
lee eame into die work! to st^ort dignity, and by an 

afiec^ 
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affected distance, to make our friends feel their inferi- 
ority. I consider men like coins, which, because 
stamped with men's heads, pass for more than they 
are worth. And when the world is willing to treat 
a man better than he deserves, there is a meanness in 
endeavouring to extort more from them. 

Tru: Bat shall a man speak without thinking? Did 
you ever read the old proverb, " Think twice before you 
speak once ?" ' 

Steph. Yes, and a vile ©ne it is. If a man speak 
from the impulse of the moment, he'll speak the mean- 
ing of his heart ; and will probably speak the truth. 
But if he mind your musty proverb, there will be 
more pros and cons in his head, more hams and haws 
in his delivery, than there are letters in his sentences* 
To your sly, subrie, thinking fellows, we owe all the 
lies, cheating, hypocrisy, and double dealing there is 
in the world. 

Tru* But you know that every subject has its sides j 
and we ought to examine, reflect, analyze, sift, consider, 
and determine, before we have aright to speak ;- for 
the world are entitled to the best of our thoughts. What 
would you think of a tradesman, who should send home 
your coat, boots, or hat, half finished ? You might think 
him a very honest-hearted fellow ; but youM never em- 
ploy him again. 

Steph. Now, was there any need of bringing in tai^ 
lors, coblers, and hatters, to help you out ? They have 
nothing, lo do with this snjyjecu 

Tru. You don't understand me. I say, if you 
would never employ such workmen a siecond time, why 
should you justify a man for turning out his thoughts 
half finished ? The mind labours as actually in thinking 
upon and maturing a subject, as the body does in the 
field or on the shop-board. And, if the farmer knows 
when his grain is ready for the sickle^ and the mechanic, 
when his work is ready for his customer, the man who 
is iised to thiaki&g, knows wh^o he is os^ster of his 

subject^ 
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aubject, aind the proper time to comrounicate his 
thoughts with ease to hiinself and advantage toothers. 

Stephm All this is escaping tb^ subject* None of your 
figures, when the veiy original is before you. You 
talk about a inan^s mind, just as if it were a piece 'of 

f round, capable of bearing flax and hemp. You 
ave fairly brought forward a shop-board, and mounted 
frour tailor upon it. Now I have no notion of any cross- 
egged work in my inner man. In fact I don't under- 
hand all this process of thinking. My knowledge upoa 
all subjects is very near the root of my tongue, and I 
feel great relief, when it gets near the tip. 

Tru. Depend on it that thousands have lost fame 
and even life by too great freedom of speech. Trea- 
sons, murders, and robberies, have been generally dis- 
covered by the imprudent boasting of the perpetrators. 

Steph. Depend on it, that our world has suffered 
fer more by silent, than by prattling knaves. Suppose 
every man were to speak all his thoughts, relate, all bis 
actions, declare all his purposes, would the world be in 
danger of crimes ? No j bq assured, that magistrates, 
bailiffs, thief-takers, prisons, halters, and gallows, all 
owe their dignity to 'the cpntrivance of your sly, plod- 
ding mutes. 

Tru. You have let off from the tip of your tongue 
a picked company of dignified substantives 5 but take 
notice that my doctrine does not extend to the midnight 
silence of robbers ; but to a due caution and reserve in 
conveying pur thoughts to the world. And this I hope 
ever to observe. And if you determine on a different 
course, rest assured, that the consequences will not be 
Tery pleasant. [Exit. 

SUph* Consequences! that's counting chickens be- 
fore they are hatched. Dignity of human nature ! 
Pretty woixls ! just fit to be ranked with the honour of 
thieves, and the courage of modern duellists. 
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Amerjcavj Saoe^. 

SEE on yon darkening height bold Franklin tread, 
Heav'n's awful thunders rolling o'er his head ; 
eo'nvoiving clouds the billowy skies deform, 
And forkv flames emblaze the black'ning storm. 
See the descending streams around him burn, 
Glance on his rod, and with his guidance ^turn ; 
He bids conflicting heavens their blast expire, 
Curbs the fierce blaze, and holds th' imprisoned fire. 
No more, when folding storms the vault o'erspread. 
The livid glare shall strike thy face with dread ; 
Nor tbw'rs nor temples, shudd'ring with the sound!, ' 
Sink in the flames, and spread destruction round* 
His daring toils, the threatening' blasts that wait, 
Shall teach mankind to ward the bolts of fate ; 
The pointed steel o'ertop th' ascending spire^ 
And lead o'er trembling walls the harmless fire ; 
In his glad fame while aistant worlds rejoice, 
Par as the lightnings shine, or thunders raise their voiCe« 

See the sage Rittenhouse, with ardent eve. 
Lift the long tube, and pierce the starry sky : 
Clear in his view the circling systems roll, 
And broader splendours gild the central pole* 
He marks what laws th' eccentric wand'rers bind, 
Copies creation in his fcNrming mind, 
And bids, beDealfa his hand, in semblance rise, 
With mimic orbs, the labours of the skies. 
There wond'ring crowds, with raptur'd eiye, behold 
The spangled heav'ns their mystic maze unfold ; . 
While each glad sage his splendid hall shall grace, 
With all the spheres that cleave th' ethereal space. 

To gttide the sailor in his wand'ring way. 
See Godfrey's toils reverse the .beams of day* 
I lis lifted quadrant to the eye displays 
From adverse skies the counteracting rays : 
And marks, as devious sails bewilder'd roll. 
Each nice gradaiio.i from the stcdfast pole. 

Extract 
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Extract from Mr. Pitta's Speech, Nov. 18, 1777, 
ON American Affairs. 

I RISE, my lords, to declare my sentiments on this 
most soleom and serious subject. It has imposed a 
load upon my mind, which, I fear, nothing can remove ; 
but which impels me. to endeavour its alleviation^ by a 
free and unreserved communication of mv sentiments. 
In the first part of the address, I have the honour of 
heartily concurring with the noble Earl who moved it«— 
No man feels sincerer joy than I do ; none can offer 
more. genuine congratulations on every accession of 
strength to the protestant succession : I therefore join in 
every congratulation on the birth of another prmcess, 
and the happy recovery of her Majesty. 

But I most stop here ; my courtly complaisance will 
carry me no farther. I will not join in congratulation 
on misfortune and disgrace* I cannot concur in a 
blind and servile address, which approves, and endeav- 
ours to sanctify, the monstrous measures that have heap- 
ed disgrace and misfortune upon us 5 that have brought 
ruin to our doors. This, my lords, is a perilous and 
tremendous moment! it is not a time for adulation. — 
The smoothness of flattery cannot now avails cannot 
save us in this rugged and awful crisis. It is now ne- 
cessary to instruct the throne in the J^anguage of truth. 
We must dispel the delusion and the darkness which 
envelope it ; and display, in its full danger and true 
colours, the ruin that it has brought to our doors. 

And who is the minister; where is the minister, who 
has dared to. suggest to the throne the contrary, un- 
constitutional language, this day delivered from it ? 
The accustomed language from the throne has been 
application to Parliament for advice, and a reliance oa 
its constitutional advice and assistance. As it is the 
right of Parliament to give, so it is th,e duty of the 
crown to ask it. But on this day, and in this extreme 

momentous 
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raomentous exigency, bo reliance is reposed og our con- 
stitutional counsels ! no advice h asked from the sober 
and enlightened care of Parliament! Bat the crown, 
from itself, and by itself, declares an unalterable deter- 
mination to pursue measures. And what measures, my 
lords ? The measures that have produced imminent pe- 
rils that threaten us ; the measures that have brought 
ruin to our doors. 

Can the Minister of the day now presume to expect 
a continuance of support, in this ruinous infatuation ? 
Can Parliament be so dead to its dignity and its duty, 
as to be thus deluded into the loss of the one, and the 
violation of the other ? To give an unlimited credit and 
support for the perseverance in measures, which have 
reduced this liate flourishing empire to ruin and con- 
tempt ! " But yesterday, and England might have stood 
against the world ; now none so poor to do her reve- 
rence." I use the words of a poet ; but though it is 
poetry, it is no fiction. It is a shameful truth, tnat not 
only the power and strength of this country are wasting 
away and expiring ; but her well-earned glories, her 
true honors, and substantial dignity, are sacrificed. 

France, my lords, has insulted yov ; she has encour- 
aged and sustained America ; and whether America be 
wrong or right, the dignity of this country ought to 
spurn at the officious insult of French interference. 
Ihe ministers a'nd ambassadors of those who are call- 
ed rebels and enemies, are in Paris ; in Paris they trans- 
act the reciprocal interests of America and France. 
Can there be a more mortifying insult ? Can even our 
ministers sustain a more humiliating disgrace 7 Do tl^y 
dare to resent it ? Do they presume even to. hint a vin- 
dication of their honor, and the dignity of the State, by 
requiring the dismissal of the plenipotentiaries of Amer- 
ica ? Such is the degradation to which they have redu- 
ced the glories of England ! 

The people, whom they affect to call contemptible 
rebqls, but whose growing power has at last obtained 

the 
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the name^f enemies ; the people with whom they ha^o, 
engaged this country in war, and against whom they 
now command our implicit support in every measure 
of desperate hoslilitj* ^ this people, despised as rebels, 
are acknowledged as enemies, are abetted against you ; 
supplied with every military store ; their interests con- 
sulted, and their ambassadors entertained, by your in- 
veterate enemy ! and our ministers dare not interpose 
with dignity or effect. Is diis the honor of a great kinjg- 
dom ? IS this the indignant spirit of England, who, but 
yesterday, gave law to the house of Bourbon ? My lords, 
the dignity of nations demands a decisive conduct in a 
situation like this. 

This ruinous and ignominious situation, where we 
cannot act with success, nor suffer with honor, calls 
upon us to remonstrate in the strongest and loudest lan- 
guage of truth, to rescue the ear of Majesty from the 
delusions which surround it. The desperate state of our 
arms abroad is in part known. No man thinks more 
highly of them than I do» I love and honor the English 
troops. I know they can achieve any thing except im- 
possibilities : and I know that the' conquest of English 
America is an impossibility. You cannot, I venture to 
say it, you CANNOT conquer America. 

Your armies, last year, effected every thing that could 
be effected ; and what was it ? It cost a numerous ar- 
ray, under the command of a most able general, now a 
noble lord in this House, a long and laborious campaign, 
to expel five thousand Frenchmen from French America. 
My lords, you CANNOT conquer America. What is 
your present situation there? We do not know the 
worst ; but we know, that in three, campaigns we have 
done nothing, and suffered much. We shall soob 
icnow, and in any event, have treason to lament^ what 
may have happened since. 

As to conquest, therefore, my lords, I repeat, it is 
impossible. You may swell every expense, and cv^ry 
effort, still more extravagantly 5 pile and accumulate 
every assistaace you can buy or borrow ; traffic and 

bartci 
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barter with every little pitiful (jerman prince^ w&o 
sells his subjects to the shambles of a foreign power ; 
your efforts are fi^'ever vain and impotent ; doubly so 
from this mercenary aid On which you rely. For it 
irritates, to an incurable resentment, the minds of yodr 
enemies, to overrun them with the mercenary sons of 
rapine and plunder ; devoting them and their posses^ 
sions to the rapacity of hireling cruelty ! If I were an 
American, ai^ I am an Englishman, while a foreign troop 
remained in my country, I NEVER would lay &wn my 
arms; NEVER, NEVER, NEVER. 



<ggg=Bg=B» I ■lll l ll ^ ll III M I I ll 

SciSKB FROM THE TfcAGEDY OF CaT O> ^ 

Cato, Lucius, and Sempronivs. 
Cafo.Tr^ ATHERS, we once again are met in council : 
JD Cesar's approach has summoned us together, 
And Rome attends her fate from our resolves. 
How shall we treat this bold, aspiring man ? 
Success still follows him, and backs his crimes : 
Pharsalia gave him Rome, Egypt has since 
Received his yoke, and the whole Nile is Cesar'* 
Why should 1 mention Juba's overthrow, 
And Scipio's death ? Numidia's burning sands 
Still smoke with blood. 'Tis time we should decree 
What course to take. Our foe advances on us, 
And envies us even Lybia's sultry deserts* 
Fathers, pronounce your thoughts ; arc they still fix% 
To hold it out, and fieht it to the last ? 
Or are your hearts suodu'd at length, and wrought 
By time and ill success to a submission ? 
Sempronius, speak. 

Simpronitu. My voice is still for war. 
Heav'ns ! can a Roman senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death! 
No ; let us rise at once, gird on o\xt swords. 
And jat the head of our remaining troops, 

Y Atfaik 
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Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of bis throDgM legions, and charge home upon l]iiiB. 
Perhaps some arm more lucky than the rest, 
May reach his heart, and free the world from bondage . 
Rise, fathers,* rise ! ^tis Rcnne demands your help ; 
Rise, and revenge her slaughtered citizens, 
Or share their fate ! The corpse of half her %ett^te 
Manare the fields of Thessaly, whUe we 
Sit here deliberating in cold debates. 
If we shall sacrifice our lives to honor, 
Or wear them out in servitude and chains. 
Rouse up, for shame ! our brothers of Pharsalia 
Point at their wounds, and ciy aloud, to battle ! 
Great Pompeyes shade complains that we are slow^ 
And Scipio^s ghost walks unrevengM among us. 
Calo* Let not a torrent of impetuous zeal 

' Transport thee thus beyond the bounds of reason^ 
True fortitude is seen m great exploits 
That Justice warrants, and that wisdom guides. 
All e(se is tow'ring ft*enzy and distraction. 

. Are not the lives of those who draw the sword 
In Rome's defence intrusted to our care ? 
Should we thus lead them to the field of slaughteir^ 
Might not th' impartial world with reason say, 
We lavished at our death the blood of thousands, 
To grace our fall, and make our ruin glorious ? 
Lucius, we next would know what'a your opinion ? 
Luc. My thoughts, I must confess, arc turn'd on peace. 

• Alre&dy have our quarrels filPd the world 
With widows, and with orphans. Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and earth's remotest regions 
Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome. 
'Tis time to sheathe the sword, and spare mankind! 
It is not Cesar, but the gods, my fathers j 
The gods declare against us ; repel 
Our vain attempts. To urge the foe to battle, 
Prompted by blind revenge, and wild despair. 
Wore to refuse th' awards of Providence, 
Ahd not to rest in Heav'ns determination^ 

Already 
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Already havfe we shown our love to Rome ; 

Now let Us show submission to the gods. 

We took up arms, not to revenge ourselves, 

But free the commonwealth ; \vnen this end fafl^, 

Arms have no further use : our country's c^use, 

Thatdrew our swords, now wrests them from our hariSs^ 

And bids us not delig]>jt in Roman blood, 

Unprofitably shed. What men could do, 

Is done already, Heav'n and earth will witness, 

If Rome must fall, that we ere innocent. 

Cato. Let us appear nor rash nor diffident 5' 
Irumod'rate valour swells into a fault ; 

And fear, admitted into public councils, 

Betrays like treason. Let us shun them both. 

Fathers, I cannot see that our affairs 

Are grown thus desperate : we have bulwarks round us : 

Within our walls are troops inur'd to toil 

In Afric's heats, and season'd to the sun ; 

Numidia's spacious kingdonj lies behind u§, . 

Ready to rise at its young prince's call. 

While there is hope, do not distrust the godS) 

But wait at least till Cesar's near approach 

Force us to vield. 'Twill never be too late 

To sue for chains, and own a cbnqueror. 

Why should Rpme fall a moment ere her tirae.? 

No, let us draw our term of freedom out 

In its full length, and spin it to the last ; 

So shall we gain still one day?s liberty : 

And let me perish ; but in Cato's judgment, 

A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, 

Is worth a whole eternity in bondage* 
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Extract fbok ak Oration, orliyerbp at Bos- 
ton, July 4, 1794, in Commemoration of AmeIi!- 

CAN IaDEPRNDENCE, 

AMERICANS J you have a country vast in extent, 
and embracing all the varieties of the most sa- 
lubrious clinics : held not by charters wrested from un- 
willing kings, but the bountiful gift of the Author of 
nature. The exuberance of your population js daily 
divesting the gloomy wilderness of its rude attire, and 
splendid cities rise to cheer the dreary desert. You 
kave a government deservedly celebrated as " giving 
the sanctions of law to the precepts of reason 5'* pre- 
sentinrj, instead of the rank luxuriance of natural licen* 
tiou^ness, the corrected sweets of civil liberty. You 
have fought the battles of freedom, and enkindled that 
sacred flame which now glows with vivid fervour 
through the greatest empire m Europe. 

We indulge the sanguine hope, that her equal laws 
and virtuous conduct will hereafter afford examples of 
imitation to all surrounding nations. That the olissfol 
period will soon arrive when man shall be elevated to 
mis primitive character ; when illuminated reason and 
regulated liberty shall once more exhibit him in the 
image of his Maker ; when all the inhabitants of the 
globe shall be freemen and felIow<itizens, and patriot- 
Ism itself be lost in universal pfailanthrophy. Then shall 
volumes of incense incessantly roll from altars inscri- 
bed to liberty. Then shall the innumerable varieties of 
the human race unitedly " worship in her sacred tCTople, 
whose pillars shall rest on the remotest corners of the 
earth, and whose arch will be the vault of heaven." 



DlALOQVE 
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Dialogue between a white Inhabitant op, the 
United States and an Isjdian. 



White Man. "^OUR friends, tlic inhabitants of the 
JL United States, wish to bury the tom- 
ahawk, and live in peace with the Indian tribes. 

Indian* Justice is the parent of peace. The Indians ^ 
love, war only as they love justice. Let us enjoy our 
rights, and be content with yours, and we will hang the 
tomahawk and scalping-kniie upon the tree of peace,, 
and sit down toeethor under its branches. 

W* Man* This is what we desire, and what is your 
interest as well as ours ix> promote. We have often 
made leagues with you ; they have been as often broken* 
If justice were your guKle, and peace your desire, they 
would be better regarded. 

Ind* The White BJen ore robbers. We do not 
choose to be at peace with robbers ; it is more to our 
lienor to be at war with them. 

W. Man* It is in our power to punish the 9tggres- 
sors ; wp have more warriors than the Indians 5 but we 
choose to employ argupicnts rather than force. . 

/itrf, 1 have hcai*d the arguments of White Men : 
they are a fair bait *, but their intentions are a bearded 
lK>ok. You call us brothers, but you treat us like 
beasts ; you wish to trade with us, that you may cheat 
us ; you would give us peace, but you would take our 
lands, and leave us nothing worth fighting for. 

W» Man. The White Men want your lands •, but 
they are willing to pay for them. The great Parent 
has given the earth to all men in common to improve 
for their sustenance. . He delights in the numbers of 
his children. If any have a superior, claim, '*itrau3t be 
those^ who, by their arts and industry, can support the 
greatest number on the smallest territory. 

Ind. This is the way you talk ; you act differently. 

You have good on your tongue> but bad in your heart. 

" Y 2 i ' 1 bav-^ 
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I have been amojof WUte Men* I know as much about 
them as you do dsovt Red Men. What iveuld vour 
people say, if poor men should go to a rich man, and tell 
him, the .great Parent has given the earth to all men m 
common ; we have not lajid enough ; you have more 
than you need ; he delights in the number of his chil* 
dren ; your great farm flupport« Vut few ; by our supe- 
rior arts and industry, it would support many ; you may 
move to one ccurher of yotor land ; that is sufficient for 
Tou ; we will take the rest. We will live together as 
brothers, if you will be at peace with us ; if not, we 
ba*. e more warriors than you ; it is in our p^wer to pun- 
feh the aggressors* Should you call this just ? No ! no ! 

W* Man. Surely not, 

Ind. Then justice among White Men and Red Men 
if dilSerent : will you show roe the difterence ? 1 thought 
justice was our friend as well as yours. 

W. Man. We are governed by laws that protect om* 
property, and punish m^ disturbers of peace. 

Ind. Then by what law do you encroach upon our 
property, and disturb our peace ? If. you consider us as 
your brothers, your laws ought to protect us as well aa 
yourselves* 

W* M<M^ Our ways of living are different from 
yours* We iave many employments and much, prop- 
erty : your maimers are simple, your possessions small-, 
osr.law5,of Qourse, will not apply to your circumstances. 

/rMJ. \ know vou have many laws on paper, and some 
that o^hl to niake the paper blush. We have but few; 
they are founded^ in justice, and written on the heart. 
They teach us to treat a stranger as our friend ; to open 
ttur doors and spread our tables to the needy. If a 
White Man come among us, our heart is in our hand ; 
all we have is bit ; yet you call us savages ! But that 
■lust mean ^something better than civilized, if you are 
fiivilizcd. 

W. Man* We do not impeach jroor hospitality, nor 
censure your humanity in many mstances : but how 
i»i you justify your piremitcuottt slaughter «f the in- 

Bocent. 
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nocent and guilty, your cruel massacres of helpless 
wives and children who never injured you ? 

Ind* If a man provoke me to fight with him, I will 
break his head if I can : if he is stronger than J, then I 
must be content to break^his arm or his finger* When 
the war-whoop is s.ounded, and we take up the toma- 
hawk, our hearts are one ; our cause is common ; the 
wives and chiklren of our enemies are our enemies also ; 
they have the same blood, and we have the same thirst 
for it. Jf you wish your wives and children should es- 
cape our vengeance, be honest and friendly in your 
dealbgs with us ; if they have ruffians for their proteci- 
t0rs, they^nust not expect safety. 

W, Man. We have both the same claim from each 
other ; friendship and justice are all we require. Our 
ideas on these subjects are different ; perhaps they will 
never agree.. On one side, ferocity will not be dictated 
by humanity, nor stubbornness by reason ; on the other^ 
knowledge is not disposed to be advised by ignorance^ 
nor power to stoop to weakness. 

Ind. I believe we shall not make peace by our talks.. 
If the contention is, who has the most humanity, let 
- him who made us judge. We have no pretensions to 
superior knowledge ; we ask, Who knows best how to 
use w^at they have ? If we contend for power, our 
arms must decide : the leaver must wither on the ti*ec 
of peace ; we shall cut it down with the battle-axe, and 
stain the green grass that grows under it with your 
blood. 

W. Man. You know the blessings of peace, and the 
calamities of war. Jf you wish to live secure io your 
wigwams, and to rove the forest unmolested, cultivate 
our friendship. Break not into our houses in the de- 
fenceless hours of sleep. Let no more «of our inno- 
cent friends be dragged from their protectors, and driv^ 
into the inhospitable wilderness ; or what is still more 
inhuman, fall victims to your um'elenting barbarity! 
If jwi prefer war, we shafl irive its bcr!i>r8 iat© your 
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own settlements. The sword shall destroy your friends, 
aad the lire consume your dwellings. 

Ind. We love peace ; we love our fi*i(5nds ; we love 
all men, as much as you. When your fathers came 
over the big ivater, we treated them as brethers : they 
had nothing : peace and plenty were among usl All 
the land was ours, from the east to the west water; 
from the mountains of snow in the north, to the burning 
path of the sun in the south. They were made welcome 
lo our land and to all we possessed. To talk like 
White Men, they were beggars, and we their benefoc- 
tors: they were tenants at will, and we their land- 
lords. But we nourished a viper in our boscyns. You 
have poisoned us by your luxury ; spread t^ontention 
among us by your subtlety, and death by your treach- 
ery. The Indians have but two predominant passions, 
ftiendship and revenge. Deai with us as friends, and 
you may fish in our rivers or hunt in our forests. Treat 
us not like servants ; we shall never own you as mas- 
ters. If you provoke us, our vengeance shall pursue 
vou. We shall diink your blood ; you may spill ours. 
We had rather die in honorable war, than live in dis- 
honoi-able peace. 



Extract prom an Oration, pronounced at Boston, 
July 4, 1796. 

THAT the best way for a great empire to tax her 
colonies is to confer benefits upon them, and, 
that no rulers have a right to levy contributions upon 
the property, or exact the services of their subjects, 
without their own, or the consent of their immediate 
representations, were principles never recognized by 
the ministry and parliament of Great-Britain. Fatally 
enamoured of their selfish systems of policy, and obsti- 
nately determined to effect the execution of their ne- 
farious purposes, they were deaf to the suggestions of 
reason and the demands of justice. The fraiitic though 

transient 
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iFansient energy of intoxicated, rage was exhibited in 
thek every act, and blackened and mstorted the features 
ef their national character. 

On tiie contrary, Americans had but one object in 
view, for in Independence are conccritrated and con- 
densed every blessini; that makes life desirable^ every 
right and every privilege which can tend to the happi- 
ness or secure the native dignity of man. In the at* 
tainment of Independence, were all their passions, their 
desires, and their powers engaged. The intrepidity 
and magnanimity of their armies ; the wisdom and in* 
flexible firmness of their Congress ; the ardency of their 
patriotism; their unrepining patience, when assailed* 
by dangers and perplexed witn aggravated m«sfortune«|, 
have long and deservedly employed the pen of i)anc- 
gyric and the tongue of eulogy. 

Through the whole revolutionary conflict, a consist* 
ency and systematic regularity were preserved, equally 
honorable as ex^aordinaiy* The unity of design and 
classically correct arrangement of the series of incidents, 
which completed the Epic story <>f American Independ- 
ence, were so wonderftu, so well wrought, that political 
Hyporcriticism was abashed at the mighty productioSf 
and forced to join her sifter Eavy^ in applaudifig the . 
glorious composition* ^ 

It is my pieafiing dutvv roy fellow-citizens, to felici* 
late you on the establishment of oiu: national sovereign- 
ty ; and among the various subjects for congratulation 
and rejoicing, this is not the most unimportant, that 
Heaven has spared so many vetprans in the art of war 5 
so many sages, who are versed in the best politics of 
peace ; men, who were able to instruct and to govern, 
and whose faithful services, whose unremitted exertions 
to promote the public prosperity, entitle them to our 
firmest confidence and warmest gratitude. Uniting in 
the celebration of this anniversary, I am happy to behold 
many of the illustrious retnnant of that band of patriots, 
who, despising danger and death, determined to be free, 
or gloriously perish in the cause. Their countenancias 

be^m 
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beam inexpressible delight! our joys are increased by 
their presence ; our raptures are hciditened by their 
participation. The feelings, which inspired them in 
the " times which tried men's souls,'^ are communicated 
to our bosoms. We catch the divine aipirit which im- 
pelled them to bid defiance to the congi-egated hosts of 
despots. T? e swear to preserve the blessings they toil- 
ed to gain, which they obtained by the incessant labours 
of eight distressful years ; to transmit to our posterity, 
our rights undiminished, our honor untarnished, and our 
freedom unimpared. 

On the last page of Fate's eventful volume, with the 
raptured ken of prophecy, I behold Columbia's name re- 
corded ; her future honors and happiness inscribed. In 
the same important book the approaching end of Ty- 
ranny and the triumph of Right and Justice are written 
in indelible characters. The struggle will soon be over ; 
the tottering thrones of despots wfll quickly fall, and 
Imry their proud incumbents in their massy ruins ! 

Then peace on earth shall hold her et&y sway, 
And man forget his brother man to slay. 
To ma^-lial arts, shall milder arts succeed ; 
Who blesses most, shall gain th' immortal m^ed. 
The eye of pity shall be pain'd no more, 
With VictVy's crimson banners stain'd with goi::e. 
Thou glorious era, come ! Hail, blessed time ! 
When full-orb'd Freedom shall unclouded shine ; 
When the chaste Muses, cherish'd by her rays 
In olive groves shall tune their sweetest lays ; 
When bounteous Ceres shall direct hel* car, 
O'er fields now blasted with the fires of war ; 
And angels view, with joy and wonder join'd> 
The golden age return'd to bless mankind ! 



BUI^OGUE 
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Dialogue between Edward and Harrt. 

[Edward alone, reading^'} 

Enter Harry, with an important air, 

Harry. IXOW are you, Ned ? 

Jtl Edward. What, is it you, brother 
Harry ? Were it not for the small part of your face, 
that appears between your fore-top and your cravat, I 
should never know you. 

Har. My appearance is a little altered, to be sure ; 
but I hope you will allow it is for the better. 

Edw. I wish I could. I perceive, that, some how 
or other, you are completely metamorphosed from a 
plain country lad, to a Boston buck, beau or fop : 
which is the current word in your varying town dialect, 
to express such a thing as yourself? 

Har. Ah, either of them will do.. The young ladies 
sometimes call me Tippy Harry ^ that suits my ear the 
best. 

Edw. That I suppose, mean' a little fop, or, as I 
should express it, a/o/>pc«, who is obliged to stand tiptoe- 
to reach a lady her fan. 

Har. One ofyour clownish blunders, Ned. It meani^ 
an airy young gentleman, dressed dut in complete bon 
ton from head to foot, like myself. 

Edro. "An airy young gentleman, dressed out in 
complete bon ton, &c. Sic.^^ This definition may be of 
service to me ; 1 will try to remember it. You always 
possessed one quality of a gentleman, a largo share of 
j[Ood humour: I hope you will not be angry, brother, 
if J am a little inquisitive. 

Har. Do, Ned, leave off using that old fashioned 
word : I had rather you would do any thing to me than 
brother hxe at this rate. If you should come to Boston, 
dressed as you are now, with your clumsy shoes, coarse 
stockingSi grea^small-clothes, home-spun coat, and your 

oltf 
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•Id rusty go^lo-miU hdt, and «hake hands with m^, 
in your awkward way; and tbcm, to complete the 
-whole, should call me brother, I shoukl be thunder- 
struck ! For tny credit's sake, 1 should swear it was 
some crazy straggler, I had seen into the country, and 
|tiven a few coppers to keep him from starving. I 
would hide behind the counter, or lie rolled up in a 
piece of broadcloth a week, rather than be caught in 
such a scrape. 

EdzD. An airy youn^ gentleman, indeed ! ' would 
swear to half a dozen lies, hide behind the counter, 
and roll yourself up in a piece of broadcloth like a silk- 
worm, to save your credit ! You have improved mtach 
1»eyond my expectations, Tippy Harry! This sounds 
better in your refined ear than brother Iferry, 1 sup- 
pose. 

Har. Yes it does, Ned, Pll assure you": that's your 
sort ! You begin to come on a little. Now I'll tell you 
how it is, Ned ; if you would take your oW musty library 
here, and lay it all on the fire together, and bum allyour 
old-fashioned clothes with it, and then go to Boston—— 

JBrfw. What, without any clothes, Harry ? 

Har, Why, I think 1 should about as lief be seen witk 
you stark naked, as with your coarse, narrow-backed, 
sfaort-waisted coat. But as I was saying before, then 
put yourself under the care of a tailor^ barber, shoe- 
maker, and a dancing master ; keep a store of English 
goods about three months, go to the Theatre a dozen 
-nights, chat with our Boston Tippies, have a few high 
goes, aad freeze and thaw two or three times, for you are 
monstrously stiff; I say, after all this, I believe, Ned. 
you would make a very clever fellow. . 

EdjD. The freezing and thawing is a kind of 
discipline 1 should not so readily comply with. I have 
lieara of several of yoxar clever fellows, and ladies of 
your sort, who were foutKl frozen in old bams, and 
behind board ftnces ; but I never knew they were so 
f6rtunate as to thaw again. Now, ff^rry, I will be 

sericu*^ 
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serious with you. Your airy young gendeman, in H^y 
opinion, is a very insipid character ; far beneath my am- 
bition. A few materials from behind the counter, the 
tailor's needle and shears, the barber's puff tod poma- 
tum, a little sheep-skin modified by tnc shoe-maker, 
and what is the most insignificant of all, a little supple, 
puny machine, that in plain English, I should call a 
naked fool ; to strut about the streets with all this finery ; 
carry it to the theatre, or dancing school ; and teach 
it to say a few pretty things by rote ; these make the 
gentlemen of your sort. Mine is composed of quite dif- 
ferent materials. 

Har. Pray let tne know what they are ? home-spun, 
I dare say. I am superfine you ^ee from bead to 
foot. 

Edw. Yes, Harry, you have blundered into one 
just observation. In the first place, I would lay up a 
good store of knowledge, homespun frpm^my own re- 
flections, reading and observation ; not the second- 
handed smattering of the most ignorant of all beings 
who use a tongue. The tailor's, barber's-, and dancing- 
master's bill should not show an inventory of all I pos- 
sessed. They may make my clothes, dress my hair, 
and teach me how to bo.w : but Acre must be some- 
thing more to command the bow of respect from people 
of sense, the judges of real merit. In short, I would be 
a gentleman farmer; too well informed to be influenced 
by your railing newspaper politics ; too .much delighted 
with the bleating and play inar of the flocks in my own 
pasture, to read the head of Theatrical&jOV be arauii^cj- 
with any drove of stage-players, that have infested »ur 
country from Charleston to Portsinouth, A^d I should* 
be much more proud of raising one likely calf, than .as 
many of the most insipid of ali animals^ called Tippt^y 
a'^5 could stand in every shop in Cornhill. . 



J^AVI© 
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David AND Goliath, 

Goliath,'WXrtlEKE is the hiighty man of war, who 

▼T dares 
Accept the challenge of Phllistia's chief? 
What victor king, what gen'ral drench'd in blood, 
Claims this high privilege ? What are his rights ? 
*What proud credentials does the boaster bring, 
To prove his claim ? What cities laid in ashes. 
What ruin'd provinces, what slaughtered realms, 
. What heads of hcrdes, and what hearts of kings, 
In battles kilPd, or at his altars slain, 
Has he to boast ? Is his bright armoury- 
Thick set with spears, and swords, and coats of maiL 
Of vanquished nations, by his single arm 
Subdued ? Where is the mortal man so bold, 
Bo taxxch a Wjfetch, so out of love with life. 
To dare the weieht of this uplifted spear, 
Which never fell innoxious ? Yet 1 swear, 
I grudge the glory to his parting soul 
To fall by this right hand. 'Twill sweeten death^ 
To know he had tl}e honor to contend 
Wiih the dread son-'^of Anak. Latest time 
From blank oblivion shall retrieve his name, 
Who'dar'd to perish in unequal fight 
With Gath's triumphant champion. Come, advance ! 
Philistia^s gods to IsraePs. Sound, my herald, 
S«und for the battle straight ! 

Dav, Behoid thy foe ! 

Got. I see him not. 

jDav. Behold him here ! 

GoL Say, where ! 
Birect my sight. 1 do not war with boys. 

X)ar. I stand prepar'd; thy sinjgle arm to mine. 

GoL Why, this is mockery, minion ! it may chance 
To cost thee dear. Soert not with things above thee : 
Butteil me wht), ^f all .this num'rous host, 

Expects 
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Expects his death from mo ? Which itHhe man 
Whom Israel sends to meet my bold defiance? 

Dav. Th' election' of my "sov'reign falU on me. 

GoL On thee ! on thefe ! by Dagon, 'tis too much ! 
Thou curled minion ! thou a natioi;i^s champion ! 
'Twould move my mirth at any other time ; 
But trifling's out of tune. Begone, light boy ! 
And tempt me not too far. 

Dav. I do defy thee, 
Thou foul idolator! Hast thou not scornM 
The armies of the living God I serve ? 
By me he will avenge upon thy head 
Thy nation's sins and thine. Arm'd with Ifis name, 
Unshrinking, I dare meet the stoutest foe , 

That ever bath'd his hostile spear in blood. 

GoU Indeed! 'tis wondrous well ! Now,by my godsr,j 
The stripling plays the orator ! Vain boy ! 
Keep close to that same bloodless war of words, 
And th-tu shah still be safe. Tongue- valiant warri<w ! 
Where is thy sylvan crook, with garlands hung, 
Of idle field-flowers ? Where thy wamon harp, 
Thou dainty-finger'd hero ? Bietter strike 
Its note lascivious, or the lulling lute 
Touch softly, than provoke the trumpet's rage. 
I wijl not stain the honor of my spear 
With thy inglorious blood. Shall that fair cheek 
Be scarr'd with wounds unseemly ? Rather go^ 
Arid hold fonddalliance with the Syrian Maids ; 
To wanton measures dance ; and let them b^id 
The bright luxuriance of thy golden hair ; 
They, for their lost Adonis, may mistake 
Thy dainty form. 

Dav* , reace, thou unhallow'd railer ! 
O tell it not in Gath, nor let the saund , 
Reach Askelon, how once your slaughter'd lorjla, 
By mighty Samson found one common grave : 
When his broad shoulder the firm pillars heav'd. 
And to its base the tott'ring fabric shook. 

Got 
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GoL Insulting boy ; perhaps thou hast not heard 
The infamy of that inglorious day, 
When your weak hosts at Ebenezer pitch'd 
Their quick-abandonM tents. Then, when your arfc. 
Your talisman^ your charm, your boasted pledge 
Of safety and success, was tamely lost ! 
And yet not tamely, since by me 'twas won. 
When with this good right arm, I thinn'd your ranksy 
And bravely •rush'd, beneath a single blow. 
The chosen guardians of this vaunted shrine, 
Hophni and rhineas. The famM ark itself, 
I bore to Ashdod. 

Dav. I remember too, 
Since thou provok'st th' unwelcome truth, how all 
Your blushmg priests beheld their idol^s shame ; 
When prostrate Dagon fell before the ark. 
And your frail god was shiver'd. Then Philistia^ 
Idolatrous Phihstia flew for succour 
To Israels help, and all her smitten nobles » 

Confess'd the Lord was God, and the blest ark, 
. Gladly, with reverential awe restored ! 

GoL By Ashdod's fane thou ly'st. Now will I meet 
thee, . 

I'hou insect warrior I since ihou dar'st me thus ! 
Already I behold thy mangled "limbs, 
DisseverM each from each, ere long to feed 
The fierce, blood-snuffing vulture. Mark me well I 
Around my spear I'll twist thy shining locks, 
And toss in air thy head all gash'd with wounds ; 
Thy lips, yet quiv 'ring with the dire convulsion 
Of recent death ! Art thou not terrified ? 

Dav* No. 
True courage is not mov'd by breath of words ; 
But the rasn bravery of boiling blood. 
Impetuous, knows no settled principle. 
A feverish tide, it has its ebbs and flows, 
As spirits rise or fall, as wine inflames, 
t)r circumstances change. But inborn courage, 
The gen'rous child of Fortitude and Faith, 

Holds 
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Holds it firm empire in the constant soul ; 
And, like the stedfast pole-star, never once 
From the same fixM and faithful point declines. 

GoL The curses of Philistia's gods be on thee i 
This fine-drawn speech is meant to lengthen out 
That little life thy words pretend to scorn. 

Davm Ha ! saj'st thou so ? Come on then ! Mark 
us well. . 
Thou coni'st to me with sword, and spear, and shield } 
In the dread name of Israel's God, I come ; 
The living Lord of Hosts, whom thou defy'st ! 
Yet though no shield I bring ; no arms, except 
These five smooth stones I gather'd from the brook. 
With such a sinple sling as shepherds use ; 
Yet all expos'd, defenceless as I am, 
The God I serve shall give thee up a prey 
To my victorious arm. This day I mean 
To make th' uncircumcised tribes confess 
There is a (Sod in Israel. I will give thee, 
Spite of thy vaunted strength and giant bulk, 
To glut the carrion kites. Nor thee alone ;' 
The mangled carcasses of your thick hosts 
Shall spread the plains of Elah ; till Philistia, 
Through her trembling tents and fiying ban(f§, 
Shall own that Judah's God is God indeed ! 
I dare thee to the trial ! 

Gol. Follow me. - 
In this gopd^spear I trust. 

Dav. 1 trust in Heaven! » 

The God of battles stimulates my arm, 
And fires my soul with ardour, not its own. 



An Oration on the Powers of Eloquence, written 
FOR an Exhibition of a School in Boston, 1794. 

•MIDST the profusion of interesting and brilliant ob- 

. jects in this assembly, should the speaker be able 
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to engage the attention of a few eyes, and a few cars, he 
will esteem his reception flattering. To another is al- 
lotted the pleasing task of closing the evening, with re- 
marks on Female Education.* It is mine to recommend 
the POWERS OF ELOQUENCE, and to shew the 
influence which it justly challenges, over the senses, 
passions, and understandings of mankind. 

Eloquence consists in a capacity of expressing, by the 
voice, attitude, gesture, and countenance, the emotions 
of the heart. I'o this art, Demosthenes and Cicero 
owe their immortality ; by this, the late Earl of Chat- 
ham gained his celebrity ; and to this, are the great pol- 
iticians, now in Europe, indebted for therr distinction. 
Eloquent men begin to be heard with attention in our 
C.^ongress : pulpit orators gain crowds, and eloquent 
lawyers gain causes. 

Wlien the enlightened Statesman is discussirfg the 
interests of a country, on which are grafted his fortune, 
fame and life, he must be eloquent. When the general 
harangues a brave soldiery, at the eve of a battle, on 
which depend their liberty and lives, he must be elo- 
quent. When the compassionate lawyer, without hope 
of reward, .'>dvocates the cause of the suffering widow, 
or injured orphan, he must be eloquent. 

But when true Eloquence is introduced into the sa- 
cred desk, how elevated is tlje subject of the passion on 
the cross ! With what animating zeal can the preacher 
call on his hearers, to " open a highway for th^ God !" 
With what rapture can he burst from the gloom of types 
and figures, into the brightness of that everlasting Gospel 
which brought " life and immortality to light !" With 
what heaven-taught joy caq he hail the star in the East ! 
and with what semblance of reality may he lead the 
imaginations of his audience to a sight of tire babe in 
the manger! If he feel suqh subjects, he must be' elo- 
quent and irresistible. 

May we now looik backhand trace the progress and 
influence of Eloquence on difierent subjects, and at 

various 
• See Araejrican Preceptor, p, 47: 
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various periods ? How do we feel its power, when we 
hear David expressing the appearing of the Highest ! 
"He bowed the heavens alSo, and came down, and 
darkness was under his feet ; he rode upon a cherub, 
and did fly, and he was seen upon the wings of the 
wind." 

Who can hear, without emo\icai» the sublime elo- 
quence of the prophet Isaiah, when he announces the 
future glory of the church ? '' Violence shall no more 
be beard in thy land ; wasting nor destruction within 
ihy borders : but thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, and 
thy gates, Praise." 

But in what language has the prophet Habakkuk 
described the majesty of the Creator ? " Before him 
wejit the pestilence, and burning coals went forth at his 
feet : he stood, and measured the earth : he beheld, a^ 
drove ositder the nations : th'e everlasting mountains 
were scattered: the perpetual hills did bow.: his ways 
are everlasting." Let us pass in respectful silence the 
eloquence of Him, who "spake, as never man spake." 
But our attention is immediately arrested by the de- 
fence of Paul before Agrippa ; in which he describes a 
light fi-om heaven, above the brightness of the mid-day 
sua : when he declares his cpnvei'sion, and condimission 
lo be a minister, and a witness of those things, which 
he had seen, and of those things, in which the Saviour 
would appear unto him*' {' Whereupon," says he, 
'^ O King Agrippa, 1 was not disobedient unto the heav- 
enly vision." 

Nor can we fail to mention that eloquence, which 
made Felex tremble on his throne. Nor can we read 
unmoved, Paul's solemn account of the resurrection ; 
when " In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
dead shall b6 raised, and we shall be changed." But 
when we come to the vision on the isle of Patnios,' where 
the glory of heaven was unveiled to a man of God, we 
are lost in the majesty And sublimity of ttie description 
of things, which must be hereafter ;* and must close the 

* • «acred 
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sacred scriptures, convinced of the irresistible Powers of 
Eloquence, when employed upon divine subjects. 

Among themes less interesting, is there ontj on which 
these powers have been unsuccessfully employed ? We 
read how the eloquence of one man governed all hearts 
in Greece, and how astonishing was its effect from the 
immortal Orator ^ Rome* All civilized nations .can 
furnish facts and s^uments on this subject. Wherever 
arts and sciences have found a residence, oratory has 
been a sure attendant. 

I ^ am obliged to pass, with regret, the characters 
of D'Espremenil, Mirabeau, Burke, Fox, Flood and 
Grattan, who, within our own days, have made the 
Senates of three different hingdonis ring with iheir 
eloquence. With greater relaotance must J pass the 
^morable time, when all the senses, passions, and al- 
most br^th of five thousand people were suijjbnded at 
the admirable eloquence of Sheridan, while he descri- 
bed the cruelties of Hastings on' the banks of die Gan- 
ges ; when with unfeeling madness that despot redden- 
ed the waters with the blood of mothers and their in- 
fants, and made even the river blush for the honor of 
the British name. 

With pleasure I bring my subject to the scenes of my 
native country; and. here could, with the enthusiasm 
of Columbus in his vision, present before you the lofty 
Andes, the majestic Missisippi, the beautiful Ohio, |he 
falls of Niagara, and the lakes of- the north. I might 
take a view of this country, extending through the five 
zones, comprehending all the climates, and producing 
all the varieties of the earth. 

' Our ears have heard what wonders have been 
wrought in United America. Our eyes see its pres-' 
ent happy situation. After many toils and convulsions, 
we at length, find ourselves safe on the top of Nebo, 
and our Moses, yet- alive at the head of our rulers. 
Hence we look forward lo , the flattering prospects of 
futurity. Our Orators and^^oets have announced bless- 
ed things ia the latter d^j^s. Our {prophets have 

taught 
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taught us to expect the reality of golden dreams. The 
leaves of our future history are gilded, and the pages 
are left to be filled up, with the actions of a long list? of 
unambiiioxis Cesars. 

We are told, tliat on this our native spot -of earth, 
slavish government and slavish hierarchies shall cease ; 
that here, the old prophecies shall be verified ; that 
here shall be the last universal empire on earth, tha 
empire of reason and virtue ; under which the gospel 
of peace shall have free course and be glorified ; that 
here " the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leop- 
^ard with the kid, and that nation shall no more lift up 
'swoixl against nation.^' 

When the philosopher of the East foresaw the beauty 
and excellence of this Western Continent, its immense 
rivers, lakes, and mountains ; cities rising from the 
nudst of desolation ; " men like trees walking," where 
Q^ce were the haunts of savage beasts ; arts and man* 
ners improving; the rose budding in the desert, and 
the flowers of the garden in the solitary place, rich in- 
deed was the prospect. But Ms visions, have become. 
6«r realities. We live to enjoy blessings^ more numer- 
ous than Columbus could ceunt. 
I • We see schools, academies, and colleges, opening 
(heir treasures to every family ; and are taught, that 
religion, liberty, and science, are constellations in the 
heavens, which, amidst the revolution of empires, visit 
in succession, all the kingdoms and people of the earth. 
Wd see one half of the world involved in darkness, and 
oblivious sleep ; while the other rs enjoying the blessings 
of day, and of vigilant industry. 

The day of American glory has at length dawned. 
No more shall meteors of the air, and insects with gild- 
ed wings, lead astray the benighted traveller, nor the 
bleaking buzzards of the night triumph over*the bird of 
Jove. Prejudice, ignorsince, and tyranny, are flying on 
the wings of the wmd. While this day is oursj let us 
be up and doing. 

May 
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May I now introduce my subject within these walls ? 
And here how extensive is the 'theme for my feeble 
I>owers of Eloquence ! yet may I employ them, in sug- 
gesting the motifs which your sons and daughters have 
to cuhivate their minds. Gratitude to their parents ; 
your patronage ; their own ambition ; their prospects 
. of future profit^ usefulness, and honest fame, are among 
the first. 

But highly important is rendered this morning of life 
and privilege to us, from a consideration, that we arc 
korn in the hest of countries, at the best of times. While 
some of the human race are suffering the extreme heats 
•f burning zones, and others are freezing beyond the in- 
fluence of benignant rays, we live in a climate, temper- 
ate, salubrious, and healthful. While some inherit from 
their parents poverty and slaveny, we are the heirs of 
private, public, and social benefits. 

Our eves have been opened in a country, where the 
Father of mercies has been pleased to condense his bless- 
ings. On us beams the sun of Science : ours is the hem* 
isphere of Freedom ; here are enjoyed THE RIGHTS 
OF MAN ; and upon us shine, with ceaseless splendour, 
the rays of the STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 

Blest in the dispensations of nature, providence, and 
grace, on us depends a faithful improvement of our nu- 
merous talents. Early taught the shortness and value 
of life, and the importance of improving each hour of 
youth, while we nave leisure, and the assistance of in- 
structors, we early learn to be diligent. Observing, 
that with our parents, the shadows oi the evening be- 
gin to lengthen, and that soon the wheel will cease to 
turn round at the cistern ; that soon they must leave us, 
and that we must fill their places, we learn to be am- 
bitious and emulous to excel. But beyond these, we 
have, with^all other children of the universe, an argu- 
ment still higher to» improve these precious days. .We 
live not only for ourselves, for our parents, friends, and 
country ; but for the Giver of life ; we live for iramor- 
tality. Young as wc are, and just entered the bark of 

being;; 
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being ; yet like you^ we are an a boundless ocean, and 
an eternal voyage. 

As ELOQUENCE is my theme, perhaps I may be 
indulged in. dwelling for the few remaining moments, 
on this last most interesting subject. While enjoying 
Ihe blessings of health, and the festivities of youth, we 
stand on this bridge of life, careless ©f the rapid cur- 
rents of yesterdays and to-morrows ; yet reflection 
teaches that the hour is rapidly hastening, when " the 
cloud-capt towers ; the goreeous palaces ; the solemn 
temples ; yea, the great globe itself, with all which it 
inherits, snail dissolve, and like the baseless fabric of a 
vision, leave not a wreck behind." We shall survive* 
Though the loss of parents and friends ; though the 
frequent infirmities ana vicissitudes of life, teach us 
gloomily to reflect, that, " An angel's arm can't snatch 
%is from the grave ;'' yet a sure prospect of a resurrec- 
tion to ceaseless life, bids us say with triumph , " Le- 
gions of angels can't confine us there." We look back 
on the ages which have passed, and see the millions of 
men, who, since the days of Adam, have been laid in the 
dust. We see nine hundred and fifty millions of ration- 
al beings, now in full life, who must, hi a few years, be 
cold and in death ; and in every day of our lives, no 
less "than eighty-six thousand of the human^ race, are 
laid in the ^rave. What oceans of tears have beea 
shed by surviving friends ! < 

How have mourning, lamentation, and wo been heard 

»ot only in Rama, but throughout every quarter of the 

inhabited earth ! We contemplate the time, when these 

bodies of ours, now full of life and motion, shall be cold. 

We elevate our thoughts to that scene, when the ^le- 

i nents shall melt with fervent heat ; when the sun shall 

y be darkened, and the moon no more give light : when 

\: the stars of heaven shall fall from their places, and all 

, nature be tumbling into ruins. 

Is Then the trump of God shall sound ; then shall h^> 
II. who once sraid, ^^ Lazarus, come forth," descend from 
:i heaven, with a mighty shout. Then, shall the dead hear 
ie.; • the 
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the voice of the Son of God ; then shall they burst the 
bands of death, and rise, never to sleep again. Then 
shall this mortal put on immortality, and death be swal- 
lowed up of life. 

We shall be present at this august resurrection ! Soon 
shall we cease to see the blue cano|)y of the day, and 
the starred curtain of the night ; to hear the rolling of the 
thunder, or see the lightning of the heavens ; scenes, 
which now impress us with awe and delight. M^e look 
round creation, and see all living nature, below our 
rank, dissolving to dust ; never to revive. We see the 
flowers of spring die, and the leaves of autumn fade ; 
never to resume their beauty and verdure. But contem- 
plating the soul of man, we are led to the language of the 
poet, 

" See truth, love, and mercy in triumph descending, 
And nature all glowing in Eden's nrst bloom, 

On the cold check of deatn smiles and roses are blending, 
And beauty immortail awakes from the tomb.^' 

This subject, itself so full of Eloquence, is also full of 
instiniction and argument. Whatever elevates the dig- 
nity of our natures, and extends our views, teaches us 
to live ; daily to improve our minds ; daily to better our 
hearts. May ELOQUENCE ever be improved in the 
cause of learning and virtue ; ever employed in addres- 
sing important truths to the mind, in a most forcible and 
expressive manner. 

May the daughters of America wear their charms, 
as attendants on their virtue, the satelites of their in- 
nocence, and the ornament of their sex. May her 
sons" early learn the principles of honor, honesty, dili- 
gence, and patriotism ; and when called to leave these 
happy seats, where care is a stranger, and where learn- 
ing is a free gift, be prepared for the burden and heat 
of the day, and ever prove as a munition of rocks to 
iheir country. 

A Dialogue 
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A Dialogue between a Citt Gentleman of the 
Ton, and a Country Farmer. 

Gentleman.'WWAhLOO ! there, Master ! What have 
jn you got in your wallet ? 

Farmer. Fowls, Sir, at your sjervice, 

Gerit. And what do you ask a pair ? 

Farm. Fifty cents a pair for ducks, and seventy-five 
cents apiece for geese and turkeys. 

Gtnt. What is the fellow talking about ? I inquired 
the price of fowls ; not of geese and turkeys. 

Farm. And pray, Mister, what is the difference be- 
tween a fowl and a ^oose ? My bible teaches me, that 
all the feathered tribe are ranged under the general 
name of fowl. 

Gen^ Why, you numskull! don^t quote scripture to 

Mie, Approve such palpable abiurdities. I can teach 

'you, that a goose, or turkey, is no more like a fowl, 

than a human being is like one of the animal creation ! 

Farm* i crave your pardon, Mister. I begin to see 
that I never was larn'd the right use of language ; for, 
since I come among these fine gentlefolks, I don't un* 
derstand one half that's said to me. 

Gent. So it seems. ^However, you have now enter- 
ed a good school to learn civilization* What I wanted, 
was, a pair of those creatchures that lay eggs, wulgarly 
called hens. 

Farm* Why, begging your pardon. Sir, and hoping 
no offence, 1 should suppose, that, at least, one of the 
sorts I hare in my wallet lays eggs, j^om the multitude of 
goslins I see abput your streets. 

Gent. Why, you fool; where were you bred? I 
should imagine you come fifty miles off, where they tell 
me the peiOple are almost savages ; and that yo\i^ were 
never in i^arket J^efore. 

Farm. It is true, I live more than fifty miles off, 
and never was in this great city before ; and in fact, { 

A A 
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begin to think I never shall desire to be again ; for I 
have hitherto met with pretty rough handling, I assure | 
you. 

Gent. No wonder that such ignorance should ex- i 
pose you to insults. A man like you, who has been ' 
brung up among savages, and not able to speak intelli- 

fiblv, must expect to receive severe discipline, . when 
e first visits a land of civilization. 

Purm. I begin to see what a sad thin^ it is, espe^ 
cially in such a place as this, to be so destitute as I am 
of the right kina of laming. I confess, that, so far from 
ciTMization^ I have never received but little more thait 
ckristianization. But I should think, even that ought to 
entitle an honest, well-meaning man to better treatment 
than I have met with this morning. 

Gent. You have no right to complain. Such a blun- 
dering blockhead as yon are ought tp think himself 
fortchunatc, if he is suffered to pass the streets without 
having his head broke. 

Farm. Indeed, I have hardly escaped that. I have 
been accosted a hundred and fifty times since I entered 
the big town, by all sorts and sizes of folks, both male 
and female. Which, at first, indeed, appeared civil 
enough; fpr not a child in the street but what mastered 
me, as mannerly as though I kad teach^d school all my 
days. But whenever I approached them, it was old 
daddy, old man, old fellow, and so on ; rising by degrees 
to such genteel language as your Worship seems to be 
master of. I hope no offence. Sir. ^The first time 1 had 
the honor to be noticed, a fine gentlewoman called to 
me from her winddw. . So I civilly entered her door ; 
when she squalled out, " You filthy brute ! have you the 
impudence to come in at my front door ?" Did you not 
call me, madam ? replied I. Yes, truly, says she ; but 
I thought you had more civilization^ than to set your 
ugly, square toed shoes upon my carpet. I craved her 
ladyship's pardon ; told her I hoped I should learn ci- 
Tiilization from such good example ; and got off as well 
aalcoujd. Gejitc 
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GenL It is evident you know nothing of the world. 

Farm. How should I, since 1 live a hundred miles off, 
and never read scarcely any thing but my bible and 
psalm book ? 

Gent. Aye, sure enongh. You are much to be pit- 
ied. Why, according to the rules of civilization, you 
offended the lady insufferably. 

- Fann. So 1 perceive ^ though, at first, I could not 
conceive, for the life of me, what harm there could be< 
in entering the- front door, since there was no other in 
the house ; nor how my shoes could give offence, inas- 
much as they were perfectly clean. 

Gent. Why; did you not just acknowledge they were 
unfashionable ? 

Farm. Aye, right. And mayhap she discovered 
the nails in the heels; thoud^ i could have assured 
her they would not scratch ; for they were well.drove, 
and the heads smooth. Well, as I was saying, soon 
after 1 escaped fropa her ladyship's civilitos, 1 w2is stop- 
ped by a ^Squire-looking genUeman, whose palate was 
set for the same dainty that yours was, fowls. 1 1 told 
him I had as fine ones as ever were hatched. So I 
shewed him the whole contents of my wallet ; when^ 
after esiamintng it critically, he exclaimed, <^ You in* 
suiting puppy! I have a mind in jny conscience to cane 
you. What, sarrah ! tell me you have fowls to sell, 
when you have nothing but a parcel of poultry I" So, 
giving me a kick or two, he tells me to go and leara 
civilization. 

Gent. And served you richt enough too. 

Farm* So as I proceeded peaceably through the 
street, I met a stripling, in his soldier's coat, making 
the same use of his sword as I did of my staff. Having 
a heavy load, and tripping my foot a litde, I unfortu- 
nately jostled this beardless hero. " Whak do yoa 
mean, ytm durty scoundrel!" he instantly exclahned ; 
lifting up his sword at the same time. "Have you no 
more civilization than to treat an officer ^f the navy in 
such a rude manner?" I beg pardon, says I. It was 

purely 
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}>urely an accident. If you were not beneath my ng- 
tice, says he, swearing a big oath, which I dare nol re- 

r^at ; ii you were not beneath the notice of a gentleman, 
say, I would soon lay you upon your beam ends, you 
fresh water lobster ! You are as destitute of civilization, 
as if you had never been out of sight of land in all your 
life. 

Gent. You will learn in time to keep at a respectful 
distance from gentlemen of the sword. It is fbrtchunate 
for you, that the officer did not make daylight shine 
nbrough you. 

Farm. I believe it dangerous, I confess, to ven- 
ture very near gentlemen, if these may be called such. 
Well, the next person I met, I took, from his brogue,^ 
to b^ a " wild Irishman." At a«y rate, he was a fun- 
ny fellow, and discovered some mai'ks of civilization. 
Maister, says he, have you any wery gdod weal in your 
vallet? I do*not understand Irish, Mister, replied 1* 
Irish! Irish! old mutton-head, said he j nor I neither. 
It is enough for me, that 1 am able to speak good 
Englibh. 1 ax?d you what you had to sell. 1 am fitting 
out a \Vfessel for Wenice ; loading her with warious 
kcinds of prowisions,and wittualling her for a long woy- 
age ; and I want several undred weight of weal, weni- 
son, &c. with a plenty of inyons and vinegar, for the 

Sreserwation of ealtb. I assured him 1 did not compre- 
end bis meaning. It is wery natcbural, replied be, to 
suppose if, as you are but a poor countryman and want 
civilization. So he peaceably withdrew. And now, 
good Mister, (^S^uire, perhaps 1 ought to say; for, 
before you stopped me 1 heard you administering 
oaths ;) I say, good 'Squire, as you have condescended 
to give me some useful instruction, pray be so kind as 
to tell me, to what species of animals a creiature would 
belong, which should be, in every respect;^ exactly 
like yourself, excepting the addition of a paft' of long 
ears? 

Gent. I will not disgrace myself by keeping your 
company any^. longer. jExit. . 

Farm* 
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Farm. [Alone..'] What a strange run of luck I have 
had to-day I If tl^is is civilization^ I desire to return to 
my sayage haunt again. However, I don't despan* yet 
of meeting with people of rea/ civilization; for I have 
always been told tl^at this place is not without its share.; 
Yet 1 fear they have greatly degenerated from the sim- 
ple manners of their forefathers* Their placing mi^re 
civility above Christianity is a plain proof of it. The 
ancestors of this people were anxious mainly to jteach 
their posterity Christianity, not doubting^ but; civility 
would naturally attend it. What vexes me most is, 
tliat I caftH understand their language., For my part,: 
I think they have but little reai.son to biugh at my pro- 
nounciation. This is the first time I ever haird that 
turkeys, geese, and ducks were not fowls. They might 
as well tell me, that oxen, bulls, and cows, are Bot 
cattle. I t^e this last chis^ to be of the race of cox-, 
combs; and I think it is sometimes best, to indulge 
them in their own ei^alted opinioj;>of themselves, till ex* 
perience teeiches them ibeir folly. I know I am but a 
plain man; and no one feels the want of larxiing more 
thaa I dp. But lam certain I cannot appear more 
contemptible in this coxcomb's eyes, than be does ia 
mine. 



Extract from a Discourse pelivbrej) before the 
J^Ei/^-YoRK Society for promoting the Manu- 
mission OF Si.av«s, A?iiii' 12, 1797. BV Bjgv. 
Samuel Mi(.ler, 

1HAVE hitherto confined myself to the consideration 
of slavery as it exists among oiffselves, and of that 
unjust domination which is exercised over the Africans 
and their descendants, who are already in our country .^^ 
It is with regret and indignation which I am unable to. 
estpress, trhat 1 call yom* attention to the coaduct of some 
among us, who, instead of diminishing, strive to increase 
the*evil in question. ^ > 

A a 2 White 
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While the friends of humanity, in Europe and Amer- 
ica, are weeping over tbeii* injured fellow-creatures, 
and directing their in^^enuity and their labours to the 
removal of so disgraceful a monument of cruelty and 
avarice, there are not wanting men, who claim the title, 
and enjoy the privileges o? American citizens, > who 
still employ themselves in the odious traffic of human 
fleslu 

Yes, in direct opposition to public sentiment, and a 
law of the land, tnere are ships fitted out, every year, 
in the ports of the United States, to transport the inhab- 
itants of Africa, from their native shores, and consign 
them to all the torments of West-India oppression. 

Fellow citizens! is Justice asleep ? Is humamt^ dis- 
couraged and silent, on account of the many in3\la^ies 
she has sustained ? Weye not this the case^ methmks 
the pursuit of the beasts of the forest would be forgotten, 
and such monsters of wickedness would, in their stead, 
be hunted from the abodes of men. 

Oh Africa! unhappy, ill-fated region J haw long 
shall &y ravage inhabitants have reason to utter com- 
plaints, and to imprecate the vengeance of Heaven 
against civilization and Christianity ? Is it not enough 
t^t nature^s God has consigned thee to arid plains, to 
noxious vapours, to devouring beasts of prey, and to 
all the ft«drching influences of th^ torrid zone? ' Must 
rapine and violence, captivity and slavery, be superad- 
ded to thy torments ; and be inflicted too by men, who 
weioi the garb pf justice and humanity; who boast the 
principles of 9 sublime morality ; and who hypocrit- 
ically adopt ,^e accents of the oenevolent religion of 
Jesus ? 

Oh Afeica ! thou loud proclaimer of the rapaqky, 
ihe treachery, and cruelty of civilized man! Thou 
everlasting naonument of European and American clis» 

Sace! ^* Remember not against us our offences, nor 
e offences .of our fore&thers ; be lender in the great 
day ofinqmry^ and show a Christian world, that thou 
%s^ si(8br and forgive !^' 

A FoBEifsrc 
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A Forensic Dispute, on the Question, Ake the 
Anglo-Americans endowed with Capacity and 
Genius equal to Europeans ? 



Am T^^Y opinion is decidedly on the affirmative of 
If JL this question* In this opinion I am confirmed 
by sound argument and undeniable facts. 

If nature has lavished her flavours on some countries, 

and dealt them out with a sparing hand in others, the 

Western world is far from being Sie scene erf her parsi- 

' raony. From a geographical survey of our country, 

directly the reverse will appear. 

This continent, extending through all the^ different 

' climates of the earth, exhibiting on its immeofie aurface 

the largest rivers and lakes, and the loftiest mountains 

in the known world, shews, us- fhat nature has wrought 

on her largest scale on this side the Atlantic. 

The soil is neither so luxuriant as to indulge in sloth, 
nor so barren, as not to a&rd sufficient leisure from its 
own culture, Xo attend to that of the mind. These are* 
facts, which existed before the migration of our ancesr 
tors from Europe. The argument I shall deduce from 
them to me appears conclusive. 

The soil a«a climate of every country is in some 
measure characteristic of the genius of its inhabitants* • 
Kature is uniform in ber works. Where she has stinted 
the productions of the earth, she also cramps her animal 
proQuctions ; and even the mind pf msui. Where she 
Iras clothed tbe earth with plenty, tbece is no deficien- 
.cy in the. animate creation ; and man arrives to his full 
vigour. 

Jn the application of these physical causes to our na- 
ture^ there is an effect produced on the mind, as well 
as the body. The mina receives its tincture from the 
object which it contemplates. This we find confirm- 
ed by the opposite sensations we feel, when viewing a 
t>eautiful and variegarted landscape^ and plodding our 

course 
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course over a craggy way, or uniform, barren plain. 
In these contrasted siruations, it may almost be said, 
that we possess two different souls, and are not the same 
beings* 

Those objects, which constantly suiround us,, must 
have a more permanent effect. Where man is doomed 
constantly to view the im[>erfiect sketches and carica* 
ture paintings of nature, he forms a corresponding part 
of the group ; when placed amidst her most beautiful 
and magniocent works, we find him elevated in thought 
and complete in corporal stature* 

These arguments may seom far-folched \ but when it 
is admitted, that Chimborazo is higher tlian Teneri^c : 
the Amazon and La Plata superiour to the largest rivers 
in the old wcxrld; and that America abouncS^. with all 
the productions of nature in as great plenty a& any 
country in Europe, premises will then be. establishea, 
from which, by my reasoning, we shall draw the con- 
clusion, that if the Aborigines of this country are infe- 
riour to the savages of other parts of the world, nature 
inust have contradicted ker own first principles* 

But the contrary must appear to ever}'^ unpI^judj£ed 
mind, both from reason and observation* It being 
granted that the savages on this continent possess ge- 
nius and capacity^ equal to those on the other, my argu- 
ment is enaed ; the affirmative of the question is estab- 
lished ; unless those who differ from me should be able 
lo show, that, by some process, or rather paradox of 
nature, the mental powers of our forefathers were de- 
generated by being transplanted to a soil, at least, as 
congenial and fertile, as diat which gave them birth. 

Should it be any longer conteoaed against me, I 
should still appeal to facts, and rely on the pbilosophi-^ 
cal discoveries and miscellaneous writings of a Franklin, 
the heroic valour and sagacious prudetkce o^ a Wash- 
ington, the political researches of an Adams, the nu- 
merous productions in polite literature, inventions and 
improvemc{its in the useful arts ; and especially that 
spirit of enterprise, which distinguishes, our nation. 

On 
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On these I should rely to vindicate the honor of my 
country, and to combat that prejudice, ivhicb would 
degrade the capacity and genius of Americans* 

B. I have heard your argument with patience, and 
shall answei* it with candour. It is readily granted 
there are is large rivers, extensive lakes, and lofty 
mountains, in America, as in any cth^r part of the world-; 
but I am totally unacquainted with the art of measuring 
the capacity and genius of men, by the height of the 
mountains tney gaze upon, or the breadth of the river, 
whose margin they chance to inhabit. 

Whether the savages of- our deserts possess mental 
powers equal to those ot other countries, is as foreign t^ 
my purpose, as the Chimborazo, Amazon, or La Piata. 
I shall a^mit your premises, and look for the materials 
ef my argument on a ground you have slightly passed 
over, to confute the Conclusion you have drawn from 
them. 

The question is, whether the capacity and genius of 
Americans is, equal to that of Europeans ? 

Let us adopt an unexceptionable rule ; ^' Judge the 
tree by its fruit.'* If the literary productions and works 
of genius of our countrymen are found superiour to those 
of Europeans, the affirmative of the question must be 
true ; if inferiour, the negative, without argument, is 
supported by fact. 

Mere the balance evidently turns in my favour. 
Europe can bod«t its masters in each of the sciences, arid 
its models of perfection in the polite arts. Few Ameri- 
cans pursue the path of science ; none have progressed, 
even so far as those bold and persevering geniuses of 
other countries, who have removed the obstacles and 
smoothed the way before them. 

If there chance to spring up among us one whose in- 
clination attaches him to the fine arts, the beggar^s pit- 
tance, instead of fame and profit^ becomes his portion. 
He is an exotic plant, that must be removed to some more 
congenial soil, or perish at home for want of culture. 

It is far from my intentions to sSy any thing in 

derogation 
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derogation of those respectable characters, on whem 
you rely to vmdicate the literary honor of our country. 
JBut what will be the result of a comparison betwden. 
a few correct authors, the roiscellanoous productions, 
and casual discoveries, which we boaet ofas our own, 
irithin a century past ; and the long and biiliiant cata- 
logue of profound scholars, celebrated writer, and those 
exquisite specimens of taste and genius in the fine arts, 
which have adorned almost every country of Europe^ 
within the same period ? 

This Gompanson would be disgraceful indeed to 
America. It is granted, that her sons are industrious, 
In^ve, and enterprising ; but, ii* prudent, they will cer* 
tainly depline the contest with most Suropean nations^ 
when thepalm of ^eniqs h the object of dispute. 

C» Diuerent climates undoubtedly have a different 
effect on the bodies and minds of those who inhabit them ; 
and local causes, in the same climate, may be favour- 
able, or adverse to the intellectual powers. . 

A pure, temperate atmosphere, and romantic scenery^ 
are productive of clear intellects and brilliant imagina- 
tion. America is far from being deficient in these ad- 
vantages. The oratory, councils', and sagacity of its 
natives, prove that their conceptions are oy no mean& 
cramped by physical causes. 

This being granted, which cannot be denied, it will 
be extremely £fficult to show a reason, why the men- 
tal powers of our ancestors, cmt, their descendants, should 
suffer a decay in this country, so favourable by nature to 
sound judgment and brilliancy of thought* 

^Instead of forcing ourselves into such an absurd con- 
clusion, we shall make an obvious distinction, wMch 
will lead to a conclusion, not derogatory to the Amer- 
ican character; a distinction between natural gienius, 
and its improvement by art. One depends on natiiral 
causes ; the other, on the state of society. 

With a well supported claim to the former, it is no 
dishonor to aclcnowledge ourselves infleriour to the elder 
nations of Eurofje in the latter. Considering the in- 
fant 
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fant state of our country, and the nature of our govern- 
ment, we have more reason to boast, than -be ashamed 
of our progress in the fine arts. 

If not equal in this respect, to our mother country^ 
we have made more rapid improvement than any other 
nation in the world. Our government and habits are re- 
publican ; they cherish equal rights, and tend to an 
equal distribution of property. Our mode of education 
has the same tendency to promote an equal distribution 
of knowledge, and to make us emphatically a "repub- 
lic of letters :'^ 1 would not be understood adepts in the 
fine arts, but participants of useful knowledge. . 

In the monarchical and aristocratic governments of 
Iturope, the case is far different. A few privileged or- 
ders monopolize not only the wealth and honors, but the 
knowledge of their country. They produce a few pro- 
found' scholars, who make study iae business of tneir 
lives ; we acquire a portion of science, as a necessary 
instrument of livelihood, and deem it absurd to devote 
Omr whole lives ta (he acquisition of implements, with- 
out having it in our power to make them useful to our- 
selves or others. 

They have their thousands who are totally ignorant 
©f letters ; we have but very few, who are not instruct- 
ed in the rudiments of science. They may boast a small 
number of masters in the fine arts ; we are all- scholars 
in the useful 5 and employed in improving the works of 
nature, rather than imitating them. 

So strong is our propensity to useful employments, 
and so sure the reward of those who pursue fhem, that 
necessity, " the mother of invention,'* has reared but 
few professional poets, painters, or musicians among us. 
Those, who have occasionally pursued the imitative arts, 
from natural inclination, have given sufficient proof, that 
even in them, our capacity and genius are not infertour 
to those of Europeaas ; but the encouragement they have 
met shows that Ae spirit of our habits and government 
tends rather to general improvement in the useful, than 
partial perfection in the amusing arts* 

Extract 
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KXTRACT FROM AN OrATION, DELIVERED AT BoSTONj 

March 5th, 1780; bt Jonathan Mason, Jun. Es(i« 

THE rising glory of this western hemisphere is al- 
ready announced ; and she is summoned to her 
seat among the nations of the earth. We have publkly 
declared ourselves convinced of the destructive tenden- 
cy of standing armies. We have acknowledged the ne- 
cessity of public spirit and the love of virtue, to the 
happiness of any people ; and we profess to be sensible 
of the great blessings that flow from them. Let us not 
then act unworthily of the reputable character we no*w 
sustain. Let integrity of heart, the spirit of freedom,, 
and rigid virtue be seen to actuate every member of 
the commonwealth. 

The trial of our patriotism is yet before us ; and we 
have reason to thank heaven, that its principles are so 
well known and diffused. Exercise towards each other 
the benevolent feelings of friendship ; and let that unity 
of sentiment, which has shone in the field, be equally 
animatiog in our councils. Remember that prasperity 
is dangerous ; that though successful, we are not infalli- 
ble. 

Let this sacred maxim receive the deepest impression 
upon our minds, that if avarice, if extortion, if luxul^y, 
and political corruption, are suffered to become popu- 
lar among us, civil discord, and the ruin of our country 
will be ti!^ speedy consequence of such faital vices. But 
while patriotism is the leading principle, and our laws 
are cortirived with wisdom, and executed with vigour ; 
while industry, frugality and temperance, are held in 
estimartion, and we depend upon public spirit and the 
lQ¥te of virtue for our social happiness, peace and afflu- 
ence will throw their smiles' upon the brow of individu* 
als ; our commonwealth will nourish ;«our land will be- 
come a land of liberty, aiid AMERICA an> asylum for 
the oppressed. 

ENDf ^ 



